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who now wield the power of the Federal 
tick nS sept would not have peace even if accom- 
G Tee the complete submission of the South, 
ee a ee shall have tested their ability to cap- 
wnt Pederal Government for another term of 
SS rs. ‘They want power and not peace. 
wer spon and its patronage that has consoli- 
It a aad invigorated the partisans of the Admin- 
dated on and given them the prestige of power 
ase wield as a political organization; and it 
oy iv the belief of the contractors, speculators, 
Mace nolders, and public plunderers, who in a 
7 sal measure constitute that party, that the war 
a be indefinitely continued under aye tay 
rule, that gives them the ghost of a c 1ance to 
elect their candidate for the Presidency in the 
coming election. . F 
When this Republican party first came into 
ower it was a minority party in the country and 
in Congress. The rebellion it was which gave 
them a majority in Congress, through the unwar- 
rantable desertion of their seats by the southern 
representatives In both Houses, and they well 
know that the moment the Union is restored under 
the Constitution—and I cannot comprehend how 
itis to be otherwise restored—political power will 
depart from them forever, no matter what may 
be the fate of the blacks. As they were, in fact, 
indebted to the rebellion for the acquisition of 
their predominance, so they must depend upon 
the war, and its patronage and plunder, for a per- 
yetuation of their governmental control. Fully 
realizing that their political ascendency must pass 
away, never to return, so soon as the war is ended, 
it would be idle to suppose that they would be 
willing to sink their whole political capital by 
consenting to any peace at this stage of the game. 
As the eloquent gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Voornees} well observes, they refuse to nego- 
tinte, because they know that negotiation would 
bring peace upon terms that would satisfy a ma- 
jority of the people of both sections and restore 
the Union; but slavery would not be abolished, 
and their idea of a great central Power to super- 
sede State governments would have to be aban- 
doned, and with it their political supremacy. 
Weil do they know that when their political sun 
goes down at the close of this war, the memor 
of their infamous rule for four years will be fol- 
lowed by the execrations of a plundered and out- 
raged people, while the anathemas of a host of 
widows, orphans, invalids, and cripples will haunt 
them in the obscurity to which they will be con- 
signed. It requires no ghost to tell us that the 
Republican party will be overwhelmed and pass 
into oblivion when it shall be deprived of the pa- 
tronage and plunder of this war, even should the 
cohesive power”? of this plunder prove equal to 
the preservation of that party from the intestine 
War now in progress among its leaders. 
The maintenance of union in their party ranks 
fancy is now a matter of more concern to many 
gentlemen on the other side of this House than 
the crushing out of the great secession rebellion 
in the South. They are more solicitous to con- 
ciliate the antagonism of the partisans of the great 
avolition and financial oligarchy now ruling the 
im sae are to harmonize the conflict 
the aoe - i aa been draining the life-blood of 
dete vd the last three years; fully appre- 
haidware vy as they do that so soon as the 
a iy 0 suutes, and robbery which the 
pee aes shall be closed by an honorable 
avay the aad, peace, and the people, having put 
mek clothed intel roe of the negro, are once 
ws tleoe or - rd right mind, their occupation 
siagtiar te he land will be gone! While the 
vindine an which rules the present hour 
don at ee public mind, bearing down all rea- 
the Constitetine and riding rough-shod over 
men, our fr an 1¢ laws, and the rights of white 
owing, ana = 8 over the way are having full 
walle of or powerless to disturb their sat- 
t # countrs is fer plunder in the midst of which 
be peo y a approaching the abyss of ruin. 
ernment; » Who are eager to sustain the Gov- 
putting down the rebellion, have been 
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taught by the misrepresentations of a subsidized 
ae and the falsehoods of an army of abolition 
ecturers and missionaries who have penetrated 
every hamlet in the country to regard the Dem- 
o¢ratic party as the enemies of the Government 
and sympathizers with the secession traitors of 
the South. Too many have confgunded the Ad- 
ministration with ** the Government,’’ and the 
efforts of the abolitionists to propagate the idea 
that the opponents of the President and his policy 
of conducting the war are hostile to the Govern- 
ment and to the reéstablishment of the Union have 
been astonishingly successful. Mr. Chairman, 
the only disunionists 1 have ever found in the 
North are the Republican abolitionists who pro- 


claim, like the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that | 
they will have no Union under the Constitution | 


** as it is.” 
Sir, the Democratic party oppose the principles 


and policy of the men now in power, because they | 


see that those principles and that policy, if fur- 
ther pursued, will inevitably destroy the country 
by rendering it impossible to accomplish a resto- 
ration of the Union upon any basis that will recon- 
cile the people of the two sections again to dwell 
together in fraternal bonds as one people. 


My belief is that the salvation of this country | 
now depends more upon the ballot-box, next No- | 


vember, than upon tlie armies we have in the field. 
The decisive battle for the Union is to be fought 
at the election polls, in which a Democratic vic- 
tory will be salvation, or an abolition triumph 
damnation. The stock in trade of the Repub- 
lican party for this campaign is the war and its 
Horrors! Its corruption, patronage, and plunder 
will supply them with the means to work their 
party machinery effectively, and we may expect 
the whole energy and strategy of the Adminis- 
tration to be turned from our rebel enemies in the 
South to avert a triumph of the Democracy of the 
North in November. 

Stimulated with the hope of a continuation of 
the rich pickings which the leading Republican 
politicians and their friends have enjoyed, in the 
way of contracts, railroad transportation, stock- 
jobbing, and fat offices, growing out of the war, 
with the prospect of a sull richer harvest of plun- 
der in the confiscation of rebel estates, upon the 
promised extermination of the white race in the 
slave States, their policy is to nurse the war and 
procrastinate all effective military operations that 
might lead to its speedy termination upon the ba- 
sis of the Crittenden resolution. 

We all know that the rebellion can only be 
crushed and the war ended by the destruction of 
the armed power of the confederates. Their great 
armies must be overthrown, dispersed, or cap- 
tured, before we can expect the rebels to yield; 
and yet in all the flourish of trumpets we fail to 


discover indieations of any such concentration of 


the Federal forces as will be likely to accomplish 
that end. The recent disastrous sleoeinne of Col- 
onel John Hay in Florida, where the lives of 
nearly two thousand of our soldiers and a million 
or two of dollars were sacrificed in an attempt to 
capture, three electoral votes for the Presidency; 
the late foolish, unproductive, and calamitous raid 
of Kilpatrick, the abortive expedition of General 
Sherman, the p@actical withdrawal of our forces 
from before Charleston, and the ‘general ‘* scatter- 
ation’’ of our armies, while bogus State govern- 
ments are being tinkered up in Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and other rebel States, indicate that profit- 
less movements to amuse the public mind rather 
than vigorous and concentrated efforts to destroy 
the large armies of the rebels are still to charac- 
terize the military operations of the Administra- 
tion, unless, perchance, General Grant, in the ex- 
ercise of his newly-acquired power as lieutenant 
general, shall change the programme upon which 
the spring campaign has been opened by the Ad- 
ministration. The grand results of this campaign 


so far, are thus succinctly specified in the New | 


York Times, a leading Lincoln organ: 


“< Four expeditions, and what looks like rouR FAILURES. 
An expedition from Jacksonville marches into Florida, and 
is driven back with loss. General Sherman marches from 
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Vicksburg, and having gone one hundred and twenty miles 
} inhis grand strategy, marches back again! General Smith 

starts a cavalry expedition (from Memphis!) to join Sher 
man, and they march back again. ‘The cavairy under Kit 
patrick start off to Richmond, and after destroying some 
mills, and canal locks, find themselves comfortably at Fort 


Monroe.”’ 
Suffering a loss of three hundred men, several 
valuable officers, and ruining two thousand horses. 


“Thomas makes a tremendous movement on Dalton, 
captures Tunnel Hill and marches buck again! Now, we 
have the telegraphic reparters (those most enlightened of 
all living generals) announcing that these are only a series 
of raids! Weil, what was their object? What was to be 
got?) They march back again. Who commands the Amer- 
|} ican Army? Why, obviously, General Scatteration; and 
| these are his performances. He marched out five armies in 
five different directions—not one of them strong enough to 
accomplish any definife object.’ 


This is a Republican brief of the opening of the 
spring campaign. There issome hope that when 
General Grant shall get fairly in the harness of 
his new position as commander of all our armies, 
|| this sort of trifling, as well as the balls, dreas 
parades, and other amusements in camp, will be 
done away with, and that effective movements 
upon the enemy’s works and forces will be inau- 

urated under his direction, which will be pro- 
hasten of more satisfactory results. But even 
then we have good reason to apprehend that the 
summer campaign will be carried on more for the 
capture of electoral votes than for the destruction 
of rebel armies and strongholds. Political su- 
premacy, and not the restoration of the Union or 
the emancipation of the negroes, is the present 
| grand aim of those who possess the power to di- 
| rect General Grant as well as to control the Gov- 
|ernment; and while he may, by his genius and 
activity, beable to win splendid victories, and may 
|| even capture Richmond, and drive the rebels out 
|| of Virginia, the politicians who have so much at 
stake on a continuance of the war will take good 
care that no peace shall follow until they secure 
a new lease of power. When they shall have 
triumphed—God forbid such a calamity—in the 
election, the motives of plunder and patronage 
connected with the war will sull remain, and, judg- 
ing from the past, we may safely calculate that 
the overthrow of Jeff. Davis and his humbug con- 
federacy will still be a secondary consideration, 
and that the war will continue so long ag the 
bright visions of financial responsibility which 
dazzle the eyes of my colleague (Mr. Stepps] 
can induce investments in Treasury securities, 

We have high Republican authority in the fa- 
mous ‘f Pomeroy circular” to justify our belief 
that should iy, Lincaln be reélected to the Prea- 
idency not only will ** the dignity and honor of 
the country suffer,’ but that in such an event 
‘* the war may continue to eee during his whole 
administration, till the public debt shall become a bur- 
den too great to be horne.”’ , 

This sentiment, so boldly proclaimed from one 
wing of the Republican party, is no doubt the 
general conviction of the country; and if I read 
correctly ** the signs of the times”’ a majority of 
the people will unite in the same declaration at 
the ballot-boxes in November next, and retire Mr. 
Lincoln to private life. 

Would the leaders on the other side of the 
House, Mr. Chairman, gauge all our legislation 
for three years more of war, if they had any de- 
sign to close it within the present year? The 
country should know and understand that nobody 
here connected with the Government thinks or 
talks of winding @p the war for years to come. 
The idea of peace is not tolerated here short of 
| the extermination of the white race in the South, 
| and a division of the rebel estates among the ne- 
groes and Yankee speculators. The Crittenden 
or congressional platform of the war, as laid down 
in 1861, has become obsolete in this latitude, and 
| the rights of the States to the control of their own 
| affairs and to regulate their domestic instituuions 

must now be entirely obliterated before the party 

in power will listen to any proposition looking to 
|| peace and reunion, “ The Union as it was”’ must 
|| give way to the abolitionists’ ‘ Union as it ought 
'| to be” before the terrible slaughter, the wicked 
| devastation, and the mountainous expenditures of 
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this *f cruel war can be arrested, if the peopl : 


fail to overthrow the ruling powers at the ap- 


proaching election. All diss ission of even a ba 
of settlement is cut off, and all talk of an honor- 
able adjustment of the issues involved in the war 


3 stifled | y the ins olentand overbearing majority 
in Congress, whose political supremacy di | 
entirely upon a continuance ef the war in all its 
gigantic proportions. It is for this reason that 
no olive-branc h, other than the Presid nt’s absurd 
and unlawful amnesty proclamation, has ever been 
held out to induce repentant rebels to lay down 
their arms and return to the protection of the old 
Union, while the repulsive features of the confis- 
cation act impose upon them the nec ssity—ay, the 
ity, of continuing to fir ht toe SCape Si ctional 

’ 


dation, and absolute 


ends 


neces 
humiliation, personal degra 
PEERS PEER T:) ; | s i ts 


pecuniary ruin! 


Think you, Mr. Chairman, that eight million 
white men of the “ genuine breed and blood” will 
ever, \ ) thoug] | ey may be « verecom hy oul 
military power, consent to reunite with us ina 


common Crovernment upon any other than terms 
Think you, sir, that they can by 

ly privation be compelled to embrace the cou- 
dition which the amnesty proclamation imposes, 
of swearing to support the unconstitutior a nerro 
edic i. of Mr. Lincoln, or to yield support to State 
constitutions framed under the direction of the 
Federal Executive, as a condition precedent to 
the enjoyment of their rights to representation in 
Congress and their relief from the rule of an ar- 
bitrary military a eae I much mistake 


> equ lity? 


the southern people, Mr. Chairman, if they would 
not prefer the extermination our fri nds on the 
other side the H talk of, to such condition 

and I fan y if we are to wait for peace and re- 
union until the rebels are orougit to such terms 


muilhor 
new px 


| have to be raised and 
will hat to be 


8 more of troops W i} 


inting presses supplied for 


the manufacture of bonds and ** legal tender’? to | 


meet the ex 
It seems to me, sir, 


des ired to rendes pe 


1 
penditure, 


that if the President had 


could 


not have accomp iI hed his purpose more 
completely than heh: sb y the terms of hisamnesty 
proclamation; for nobod y will fora moment sup- | 
pos thatthe white men of the rebe | States,aftecthe | 


uetermined resistance they have made » W ill ever 
. , ’ ’ +} . . . - ’ , 
consent to yield up their property and make oath 
to sustain such usurpations of their constitutional 
rights as the price of the free suffrage which 
lones to every citizen. 


The Pre f ide nt’s 


ascribe c¢ 


be- 


onditions for 
franchise, by designating who shall be voters in 
any State, is a feature in his reconstruction policy 
which can never be tolerated by American free- 
men, North o rSouth. Suffrage isa matte rthat per- 
tains exclusively to the State governments, and no 
“* military necessity’? can warrant the ‘* war pow- 
er”’ in encroaching upon it in any degree. Neither 
Congress, the President, nor any other national 
power is authorized to int rfere in any manner 
with the free suffrage of the people; and the Presi- 
dent’s amnesty proclamation in this particular is 
simp ly the arbitr: ry assumption of a prerogative 


as foreign to his powers as the Chief Executive of || 


the nation as itisto his attributes as Commander- 
in-Chicf of the Army. 

Mr. Chairman, I am further justified in assum- 
ing that the Republican party intend to prolong the 
war until the wretchedness, poverty, and humilia- 
uon ofevery man,woman, and child in the South is 
fully consummated, or the white race extermin- 
ated, by the circumstance that the President and 
his aay isers have entire ly! ost sight of the indis- 
sutuble fact that no union, however formed, can 
ts of any value to the people, or amount to any- 
thine as a national governmental organi 


zation, 
which is not made 


acceptable to the great body 


of the white people who compose the populatis mn | 


of the now, disaffected States—so far, at least, 
those States are concerned. It is perfectly S ts 
to say that no one tenth of the voting population 
of any State will be permitted by the other nine 
tenths to control its politics, if the spirit which 
the southern people have manifested in this rebel- 
lion is any index of their true character. Indeed, 
they would shame their lineage if they should 
submit to any such humiliation. A majority of 
the people living in the ‘‘ reconstruct ed States’ 


assumption of power om pre- | 
the exercise of the elective | 


ace and reunion impossible he | 


| 


i 
i 
j 
} 
| 


j 





preposed by the President must participate, upon | 
equal terms, in organizing any new Gov rument 


(HE CON 


iGRES! 


| to be set up, or auch botcentbat cannot be ex- 


pected to stand a moment longer than its authority | 


hen the 
ly over- 


isenforced by military power. Even w 
Federal authorities shall have complet 
nowered the physical resistance of the rebels, a 
majority must then be found willing to acquiesce 
and ec ope rate in any eflective Government which 
may be 
overthrow will be the consequence. 


All pretended 


®,) ; . 
civil government in the southern States will be 





| a mere farce ifexternal military power be required 


| 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
| 





to sustain it (as in Louisiana and Alabama, for 
instance,) against the will of a majority of the 
people 
This war, Mr. Chairman, has not been carried 
on witha siee r appre ciation on the part of the 
Administration of the fact that it is a CIVIL WAR, 
and the belligerents fellow-countrymen, who are 
igain to form one The truism uttered by 
the President in his inaugural, ** that after much 
fielitine } e must come,’ for the that 
we cannot ficht alw ive,; hns not been kept so 
y in view by the managers cf this war 
hould have been. We seem not to have 
tly reearded the fact that in case the rebel- 
lionis conque re d, the masses of the people whom 


people. 


reason 


promins ni 
as if 


sufficien 


we now regard as traitors,and their descendants, || 
all after | 


are to live with us and our children 
time, under.a common Government. For this rea- 
son, if no other, the war should have been carried 
on with a view to preventthe growth of the rank- 
line hatred toward 
Administration has engendered. The southern 
: ol hie rs 
our countrymen, with whom we hope to reéstab- 
lish fraternal relations in Government, trade, and 
social intercourse, so soon asthey come toa real- 
izing st of their wickedness and folly in at- 
tempting to destroy the Union and setup yanother 
national Government within the territory of the 
United States. Instead of permitting this consid- 
eration to soften the asperities of the conflict, the 
Administration policy has rather augmente d its 
vindictiveness and multi lied the atrocities which 


have characterized its progre ss,as thouch the two 


hse 


set over them, or a new rebellion for its || 


| and 


us, which the policy of the | 


whom our armies encounter In battleare | 


| in the rebel States must be rec 


| its commencement, and upon the t! 


SION AL GLOBE. | 


|| hesitate to set aside the 
| the 
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j ' 
1 toration of the Union than all the 


the confederates can combine. a ' 
dent Lincoln’s proclamati ns hax i doar , 
more to recruit the rebel armies a; 

rebellion than anythin; rthey ce 


1 sus 
done; and the negro legiolas ion of Co 
its confiscation enactments « an have po. : 
than to render an honorable peace apd W 
tion of the Union utterly jm, 
| through a revolution in the public 
the loyal States, the present occupa: 


idential chair can be constitutionally 
and a majority in Congress secured 
President, and exp oe : : whi 
‘ ’ xpupnge trom , 
book the whole series of unconstityrio, unes 
which have been feeding the fires of 1) 
fanning the flames of secession, 
onciliation, peace, and union stil! mo; iter 
when the fighting shall be finished |), 
tion and we proceed to the inevitab! inte 
spoken of by the President in { yt 
There is no use, Mr. Chairman,in ar ! 
escape the fact that the 


great body ot t . 


oneiled 
dition of living under the Federal G 
withus. This reconciliation would yor 

difficult if the war had been prosecuted j 


accordance with the pledges of the Presid 


Crittenden resolution. The masses of the , oe 
whom we now justly regard as re! 
duped into rebellion and treason by 


resentations of their leaders. They: 


| no ambition and no interests hostile 


| friends, and to learn once more to respect t 


sections of our country now at variance are to re- || 


main implacable and unreconcilable enemies for- 
ever! Instead of a policy of warfare intended to 
secure the respect of the misguided men who have 
assailed the Governmentand win back their affec- 
tions, 
old Union, the Administration has deliberately 
adopted one calculated to intensify their hate and 
render indelible a harrowing remembrance of the 


wrongs they claim to have suffered at our hands. | 


Instead of extending to them the olive-branch and 
laboring to con¥Vince them that their best interests 
would be found in the Union, and that their hap- 
piness and prosperity as a people would be best 


promoted by laying down their arms and resum- | 


ing their allegiance to the Federal Government, 


we have rather sought to irritate and exasperate | 


by destroying private property in the progress of 
our armies through their te rritory, by emancipa- 
tion proelamations,by propagating negro equality, 
and by confiscating enactments 
sistent with the idea of future association and in- 
tercourse as fellow-citizens of the same country. 
To me it would seem as if nothing calculated to 


generate sectional hatred, arouse bad blood, pro- | 
voke a spirit of revenge, and stimulate the worst | 


passions of an excitable and sensitive population, 
and give 
people ofthe South in hostility tothe Government, 
had been omitted on the part of the Administra- 
tion during the progress of this war. A different 
policy mi cht have worked out @different result; 
but since we have striven to provoke their hatred 
and imbitter their animosity, we will necessarily 
have to deal with implacable foes, when after 


much fighting we reach that period of negotiation || 


referred to by the President in his inaugural. 


Those who have guided the Government in its | 


work of devastation and confiscation, who have 
directed its violation of the Constitution in strip- 
ping the southern people of their rights, and its 
violation of God’s laws of humanity, who now 
urge upon it the barbarity of exterminating the 
white race in the insurgent States, and of desola- 
ting one third of this continent, are nothing else 
than disunionists. ‘They are as much enemies of 
the Government and the country as the rankest 
secessionists of the South; and the policy of war- 


| fare they advocate will do more to prevent the res- 


, entirely incon- | 


vigor to the rebellion by uniting all the | 


through a renewed love for our glorious | 





j 





| perity and glory of our common country 


eral U nion, and if their constitutional ri: : 
be guarantied to them, it will not, even 
prehend, be difficult for them to by 
national flag, and to rejoice as of old in , | 


Either through the severe discipline of the y 
the magnanimity of the Goverun 
tional conviction of duty on their | 
now in arms againstthe Union must 
into true and Joyal citizens of the United S 
When that shall have been accom 
not till then, peace will spread her wing , 
our now distracted country, and our Union \ ‘ 
start anew to work out for the benefit of 
humanity the great problems present 
Government in which the people hold t 
eign power. 

At the outset of this rebellion, Mr. C! 1 
it is coneeded that the President was: \ al 
he stated his belief that in no State say 
Carolina were a majority of the people i ' 
of the secession movement. ‘There cai 
question of the fact that the South wa Wiy 
out of the Union against the wishes of aa y al 
of its people. Now, after three years of blood 
and devastating war, the end of which no manes 
foresee, the pe ople of the seceded States a 

ue loliabiy very near a unit in h et ny t 
Rollerhane ant. What has produced t cha 
in the popular sentiment of the § . 
but theproclamations of Pré sident Lincoln and the gave 
threats of the Government to sweep away i! of ti 
constitutional rights of the southern peopic, 80 
to confiscate their property. Originally, seces th 
sion was set on foot by a few polit itical dema- thd t 
gogues, ambitious for power, with whom sms apre 
jority of the people in whose be half they protessee out t 
to act did not sy mpathize. But the uncous (: 
tional policy of the Administration wi a o none 
to the negro, who should have been studious laro 
kept out ‘of the fight, and the threats of cK ‘ 
tion, soon change od the current of popular tects limit 
in the South, so that the people who at first - trooy 
horred secession and lovec neu nion, “woe n uit been 
discovered that the war was to be carricd | tivel 
the enfranchisement of the negro nae the yu sean 
tration of their property, and not for the U on, t| 
were driven for self-protection into the rau 
the rebellion en masse. Thus it was lis" aii 
South became united in sup one of the sche rebe 
of their designing politicians, and secess 
able to present a ” front so foriidal le | 
all our power and resources we have not) irs 
able to penetrate it. 

In the outset the President 
the Democratic doctrine of non-in 
the negro, but the fanatics finally succers fF nth 
gelling Phim off the track; and when he 


\ , 
Sout | fF 6AN oe 


: 1 fe 
bimseilt yp! and | 


rvention W armi 





nar I the 
ay witne 
Opie, ana 
lly, se ces 
cal dema- 
10m Aa Ma- 
 protess U 
incoNsuLy 
rith regare 
studiously 
f contisca- 


lar feeung 


at first ab- 


when they 


1 an {i 
ried OF 


the seques 


the Union, 


1@ rales 


is that 


_dieiv comfort or misery, their rights or wrongs, 


] — 





THE 


a the war a crusade for the liberation of || what assurances can we give the people to-day 
make t ; 


ved negroes he became answerable for all 
~ emities that have since fallen upon our un- 
sa ‘oyntry. fad headhered to his first po- 
. had he followed the spirit of the Crittenden 
‘orion, we should have held the South divided, 


che North would have been resolutely united 





w« movement to crush the revolt. In sucha 

> ean doubt that the rebellion, which still 

: lias ad in proud defiance and still threatens 

soulf all that remains of our free Govern- 

‘+ would have been nipped in the bud? But 

: r a desperate struggle of three years, 

i th hh s no parallel in history, involving an 

anexampled sacrifice of life and treasure—after 

‘pe our country in its youth and manhood 

sad pecuniary resources to a frightful extent— 
“cor suffering deep national humiliatfon and im- | 

cine upon future generations a load of debt, the 
a9 at of which will swallow up an immense | 
proportion of the annual products of the enter- | 

nrise, industry’, and capital of the nation, we find 

ourselves apparently farther from a termination 


of the strurgle than when it first commenced— 
always supposing that the war is to be continued | 
co consummate the emancipation and reconstruc- 
»noliey of the Presidentand his abolition advis- 
sproclaimed from the other side of this Hall. 
Does history present any record of so sad a fail- 
ve on the part of any established Government to | 
a rebellion within its own borders? If we | 

| even now turn the attention of the Admin- 
istration from its efforts to carry the presidential | 
ction, and its pestilent idea of negro philan- 


thropy, to the great business of abolishing the |] 


rebel armies and destroying the military power | 
of the secessionists, we might possibly see the war | 
closed and the Union saved before the end of the 
present year. But we shall see no such thing. 


The continuance of the war is a part of the Re- || 


publican programme of the election, and arestora- | 
tion of the Union would be a fatal blow to the 
hopes of the horde of public plunderers whose 
vocation will cease when Mr. Lincoln retires from 
the presidential mansion. 

Just here, Mr. Chairman} permit me to ask 
what has the freedom or slavery of the black race, 


their elevation ér depression, to do with a war for 
the restoration of the Union under the Constitu- 
tion, the purposes of which were so clearly de- 
fined in the Crittenden resolutions of 1861? What 
we want, Mr. Chairman, is to establish the su- 
premacy of the Federal laws in all the States of 
the Union. When that is done, what will there 
be to fight for? Shall we then continue the war 
to emancipate the negroes constitutionally held to 
service? Gentlemen upon the other side say yes! 
Why not as well war with Spain, Brazil, Turkey, 
and other slave nations to enforce theliberation of 
the black slaves in theirdominions? Why notas 
welleommence a war with the remainingslavehold- 
ers in the loyal States, in Kentucky, Maryland, 
and Delaware,where the President did not presume 
to molest their ** property in man”? by his proc- 
amation? As the fate of the negro, under any 
arcumstances, must depend upon the local laws 
of the State in which he dwells, why not leave 
‘im to take care of himself while we look after 
“ie imterests of the white race and endeavor to stay 
te ude of blood and carnage which has already 
spread so much desolation and mourning through- 
out the land? wre 2 
Vonsidering our immense preponderance of 
population, our superior facilities for bringing 
‘“rge armies into the field, our advantages of a 
(owerful and effective naval force, our almost un- 
aan yer to arm, feed, clothe, and pay our 
Loops, while in all these respects the rebels have 
— cramped and embarrassed, having compara- 
eal no manufactories of their own, with their 
an — Seay blockaded as to almost exclude 
pee ( 7 obtaining arms and other supplies from 
chow, ve We not made an exceeding poor 
a Sin oe — of our ability to conquer this 
vanten ey oree of arms? With all these ad- 
__. ees—with the expenditure of more than 
a if not four times the amount of money dis- 
a oo Support of the rebellion, and the 
sind bb ie ens of thousands more lives in battle | 
a Coen than have been lost by the rebel | 
wearin S actual results have been achieved 
eeatie y of restoring the Union? Aside from 
‘aticipated exhaustion of the rebel resources, | 


a 


limite 





that this war will not be continued for years and 
years to come, and that Government will not re- 
quire draft after draft of men to continue this har- 
vest of death? Do our Republican friends fail to 
remember that a defensive war was never yet 
stopped by financial destitution on the part of 
those who were defending their homes and fight- 
ing for what they conceived to be their rights? 
History makes no such record. Whatever their 
present will or purpose, Mr. Chairman, the sad 
experience of the last three years proves to my 
mind that the men now in power are incapable of 
putting glown this rebellion and restoring the 
Union upon any programme they may adopt. 
And, Mr. Chairman, in view of the unpleasant 
facts and cheerless circumstances to which I have 
referred, | am impelled to the conclusion that the 
vastarmy of public plunderers, contractors, place- 
men, and * venal patriots,”’ who have been ** run- 
aing’’ this Administration from its commence- 
ment, have resolved that the war shall not end 


| while they can retain the power to keep it in 





operation, 

Our constituents, Mr. Chairman, were lately 
consoling themselves with the thought that they 
had escaped a draft to fill up the new army of 
half a million men then being organized for three 
years’ service. Not long, however, were they 
permitted to **lay the flattering unection to their 
souls”? before another draft was ordered, which is 
still pending, for two hundred thousand more; 
and when that shall be supplied, if the present 
Administration is continued for another term, 
other armies of like or greater magnitude will be 
demanded over and over again before negro free- 
dom and equality becomes the ‘fixed fact’’ so 
prematurely recognized by my colleague, [Mr. 
3ROOKS.]} 

The cupidity of the leaders of the Republican 
party has overslaughed their patriotism, and they 
have evidently become more anxious how to pro- 
tract the war without exciting the suspicions of 
the -people as to the mercenary and personally 
ambitious motives which govern them, than to 
restore peace, tranquillity, and union to our suf- 
fering country. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garriecp] 
proclaims that this isan abolition Congress; that 
ours is an abolition army; that the country is 
abolition in sentiment, and that no conditions of 


peace are to be entertained which do not concede | 


the complete abolition of negro slavery, in every 
State, forever! Other gentlemen upon that side 
have boldly advanced the same theory. ,Jf such 


| a result were possible without violating the Con- 


stitution and without the sacrifice of the white 
race, without beggaring whatever of loyal people 
there may be in the South, the innocent dupes of 
the arch-traitors who set the rebellion in motion, 
whom we hope to see once more in the fraternal 
embraces of the Union, and who will then be ex- 
pected to help pay the debt which has been in- 


? 


| war, followed 
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as the party now in power have no right to make 


| its extinction a condition precedent to a restora- 


tion of peace, union, and friendly intercourse with 
the rebellious States. The pro-slave ry stigma 
which the abolitionists have sought to fasten upon 
the Demoeratic party was always a calumny, and 
as such has been repelled in all the controversies 
that have arisen in regard to negro slavery since 
the annexation of Texas, when the quarrel whieh 
now convulses the nation firstentered prominently 
into the party politics of the country. 

The right of States to control their domestic 
affairs and to have slavery or leave it alone—to 
abolish or continue it—is a constitutional preroga- 
tive which the Democracy never questioned ; and 
when that right has been assailed by fanatics and 
negro worshipers, it has been the province of the 
Democratic party, as the champion and special 
guardian ef the Constitution, to defend that pro- 
vision as a portion of the fundamental law of the 
land. Our efforts have ever been to ke Pp the ne- 
gro question out of the arena of politics and out 
of the halls of Congres: If the people of any 
State desired slave ry, We were willing they should 
have it. Ifany desired to abolish ou prohibit it, 
we said, “*Amen!’? But our inability to exclude 
the irritating controversy which the agitation of 
the slavery question engendered, from the issues 
in party politics, and the determination of our 


| opponents to make the negro and his wrongs, real 


or fancied, a prominent feature in all their po- 
litical operations, has brought upon the country, 
as we always paren it would, disunion and 

»y dire calamities too numerous 
and too mournful to recapitulate upon this ocea- 
sion. From a multiplication of these calamities 
and a long continuance of this cruel, bloody, and 


| exhausting war, I can see no deliverance short of 


ejecung from power, in a constitutional way, the 
radical abolitionists who are incited by interest as 
well as policy to prosecute this fraternal strife to 


| secure political results, 


The Democratic theory of this rebellion was 
well stated the other day by my colleague, {Mr. 


Kernan,}] whose position was that the States, as 


} such, are not in rebellion, but individuals and 


| combinations of individuals have set up a resist- 
/ance to the national Government, and the Gov 


ernment is striving to subdue them. ‘The States, 
as States, are not to be punished or disfranchised 
for the acts of these individual rebels, even though 
they constitute a majority of the people in the 


| State and have usurped the power of the State. 
|The business of the General Government is to 


| to enforce the law against individuals, 


overthrow the usurpers and rescue the State gov- 
ernment from their hands; and when itshall have 
overcome the insurrection, it can punish the in 
dividual traitors according to their crimes and in 
accordance with law. What we want is power 
We have 


| nothing to do with States, or with their constitu- 


curred in compelling them to submit to the laws, || 


Sir, | am no advocate or defender of slavery, nor 
was I ever. 
a pro-slavery party, as gentlemen on the other 
side delighttoaver. Simple non-intervention has 
been the uniform policy of the Democracy upor 
the negro question, and that policy they would 
have applied to the conduct of this war; and that 
policy they would adhere to in adjusting the terms 
of a return of the seceded States to their allegiance. 


We would let the people of those States, as the | 


Constitution provides, fix the status of the negro. 

If slavery is now abolished, as my colleague 
from the city of New York says it is, whether 
that result has been accomplished as an incident 
of our military operations or by virtue of the Pres- 


ident’s proclamations of emancipation and am- | 


nesty, itis not the mission of the Democratic party 
to reéstablish it, as it was not our right to destroy 
or molest it when the powers of the Government 
rested inourhands. Asa party, we owe nothing 
to slavery or slaveholders; but we do owe some- 
thing to the Constitution. Weareas much bound 
to regard the provision in respect to ** persons held 
to service”? as any other; and so far as that in- 
strument protects slavery, the northern Democ- 
racy has assented to its existence in such States 
as have been pleased to tolerate it as a system of 
labor. We had noright to move for its abolition, 


| I would rejoice in its consummation, and so would, | 
I doubt not, the entire Democracy of the North. | 


Nor was the Democratic party ever | 


i able to 


tions or laws, otherwise than to know that they 
have a republican form of government and that 
their laws are in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The rebel States are 
still a part of the nation, ‘They have never been 
outofthe Union. ‘Their ordinances of secession 
are null and void. ‘They had no power to take 
themselves out of the Union, and the rebels are 
therefore still citizens of the United States, amen- 
able to Federal law. 

Sir, | repudiate the theory of the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means thatthey are 
a foreign people, alien enemies, and that upon 
their return to the Union the southern States are 
to be treated as conquered provinees. Il adhere 
to the war platform of Congress in 1861, and con- 
tend that so soon as the Government finds itself 
enforce the Federal laws within and 
throughout the territory of any State in rebellion, 
by civil process, that moment military operations 
against the people of that State should cease, and 
recourse should at once be had to civil authority 


| for the punish ment of erimes and the enforcement 


of the laws. 

In this view, cannot resist the conclusion that 
if this nation is ever saved from the ruin which 
now threatens it, the States must first come again 


’ 


tovether under ** the Constitution as itis, howe 
ever ‘*sick”’ it may make the gentleman from 


Pennsyfvania, before a permanent adjustment of 
the pending difficulties can be made. When all 
the States are once again in trate rial ¢ NNNUBLON, 


chastened by the calamities of the war, and con- 


See at 
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heaped up for future generations to pay, any de- | 
fects that may have been discovered in the funda- | 
mental Jaw under which we live and under which 
we must thereafter live in peaceful relations, and 
in the amendment of which all have a right to par- 
ticipate, may then be remedied in the manner 
therein prescribed, so as to meet the present views 
of a majority of the States. If need be that Af- 
rican davecy shall be prohibited, let the Consti- 
tution be so amended, legally, as to prohibit it in | 
all the States. In my view, thisisthe only proper 
and effective way to get rid of slavery - acwwer 3 | 
and peacefully. It would, no doubt, accomplish 
the emancipation our friends on the other side pro- 
fess to be contending for, without the further shed- 
ding of blood or destruction of property. But as 
legal emancipation in that way would be of no ben- 
efit to them in this election it is idle to hope that | 
they will embrace it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe | 
that if the Administration had adhered to the 
spirit of the President’s inaugural, and confined 
itself to the objects of the war as set forth in the | 
Crittenden resolution, the rebellion would now 
have been atan end, with the old Union restored 
and the vacant seats in this House and the Sen- 
ate filled with loyal representatives from all the 
States now in antagonism with the Government. 
[ also believe, that had the amnesty proclamation | 
which accompanies the President’s message now 
under consideration, contained no other require- 
ment than unconditional submission to the laws 
and the Constitution of the United States, it would | 
have been more powerful for the extinction of the | 
rebellion and the restoration of the Union than | 
the half million men who are now being gathered || 
for the further prosecution of this abolition war, 
and the two hundred thousand more who are to 
be drafted in April. The effect of such an offer 
to the rebels would have been to scatter their ar- 
mies, the rank and file of which are probably by | 
this time ready to abandon the secession enter- 
prise upon any honorable pretext, to avoid further 
sacrifices in a fruitless effort to acquire the inde- | 
pendence of their so-called confederacy, provided 
they could return to their allegiance as they only 
honorably can, with their constitutional rights 
unimpaired. Iam sustained in this view by an 
intelligent correspondent of the New York Her- 
ald, who has just returned from a year’s captivity 
in the South, whose interesting narrative was 
published this week in that journal. In speaking | 
of the feeling prevalent among the most intelli- 
gent citizens of the South- with whom he con- | 
versed, he rays: 

** Some of them have also told me that a full and com- 
plete amnesty to all engaged in the rebellion, and a repeal 
of the confiscation act, might have a tendency to end the 
war immediately. ‘If you would only do that,’-said a 
rebel officer who held a high command, ‘I believe there 
would scarcely be a southern soldier under arms in thirty 
days. But the last amnesty proclamation of Mr. Lincoln 
deteats the object sought to be attained ; for it excludes 
from clemency the very men who have the power to dis- 
perse the armies.’ ‘Jf a universal amnesty were pro- 
elaimed,’ he repeated, ‘I believe there would scarcely be 
a southern soldier under arms in thirty days.’”’ 

There is a world of truth and sound logic in 
this brief extract from the returned prisoner’s 
narrative. 

The untenable position of the President, that 
the rebels can only be restored to citizenship, and || 
allowed the rightof suffrage, by swearing to sup- 
port an wbolition proclamation which he had no 
authority to issue, but increases the difficulties 
that prevent a reconciliation of the rebels to an 
abandonment of their insane struggle for inde- 
pendence. Although itis probable that two years 
ago the rebel leaders might have scouted the idea 
of a “compromise”’ with the Government, and 
would not have listened to any terms of peace 
short of the recognition of their independence, it 
by no means follows that they would not now 
“take the back track” and i their States to 
resume their places in the Union, if such terms 
could be obtained as would leave them in the same 
position, as to their rights under the Constitution, 
which they occupied at the time they so wickedly, 
foolishly, and causelessly resorted toarms, They 
possibly now perceive the error of their move- 
ment, and would, perhaps, return at once if a way 
were gpened for them to conciliation without deg- 
radatfon, They are now holding out against a 
Government which threatens their extermination; 
which exacts of them a sacrifice of their property; 
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fronting the huge national debt which has been which imposes upon them degrading conditions, 


| can only be perpetuated upon the same just prin- 
per} I ‘ 








and proposes to overturn their entire social sys- 
tem, demanding of them an gath to relinquish 
their property, their constitutional rights, and to 
yield support to State governments organized by | 
one tenth of their population! Can we expect | 
that they will submit to such repulsive conditions? | 
Ought we to expect it? Their only alternative is | 
to fight on until more aeceptable terms are offered; | 
and that, I apprehend, is more Satisfactory to the 
blood-thirsty politicians who are ‘ running”? this | 
Administration than would be their most abject | 
submission, for it insures a continuance of the 
war, and supplies them with political capital for 
the important election now before us. ° 

This glorious Union, so long the pride and 
glory of the friends of civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world, founded in compromise, 
concession, and conciliation, maintained in like 
manner for three quarters of acentury, and which 


ciples, is now sought to be sustained, not by the 
willing support and free consent of a majority of 
the people, but by an unyielding proscription of 
one section, by Semetia edicts, and by a total 
disregard of the rights, interests, and, I willsay, 
prejudices, which our fathers thought it expedi- 
ent to recognize, consult, regard, and conciliate, 


‘| when constructing the Constitution which se- 


cured to us the best Government the world ever 
saw. To be entitled to the protection of that 
Constitation, the work alike of the North and the 


‘| South, and to share in the blessings which it 


showers upon all who repose beneath the shadow 
of our flag, the people of one section of our ter- 


| ritory, loyal men as well as rebels, are required 


by the Administration not only to yield up their 
property, but to swear that they will support the 
unauthorized, oppressive, and unconstitutional 
edicts of the President, which they abhor. The 


| fiat of abolition has, however, gone forth, and 


the people are notified by the organs of the Ad- 
ministration upon this floor that so long as a ne- 
gro remains in bondage the war must progress, 
and the red harvest of death be continued. Civil 
liberty is now dethroned, State constitutions and 
State laws are overridden, while the Federal Con- 
stitution is nullified and the laws of Congress set 
aside under the plea of ‘‘ military necessity’’ 


| whenever they are found to stand in the way of 


the plans and policy of the Administration. No 
man’s rights are safe from encroachment, and 


| personal liberty, in ores as well as rebel States, 


depends upon the will of the despots who have 
set aside the Constitution, acre the laws, and 
usurped arbitrary power. There is no habeas 
corpus, and there is no citizen in any State who 
is not liable to arrest at any hour of the day or 
night without legal process,without being charged 
with any offense or crime, without being apprised 
of the cause of his arrest or being allowed to in- 
form his friends of the fact of his being in cus- 
tody. He is audaciously kidnapped and incar- 
cerated in some remote fortification or prison. 
He suddenly disappears from among his friends, 
is mysteriously absent from his business, nobody 
knowing what has become of him. His family 
are in distress, and days pass before it is ascer- 


| tained that he has been stealthily spirited away 
| by the minions of power and imprisoned in Fort 


La Fayette, the Old Capitol, or some other bastile 
where the victims of the reigning despotism are 
kept in close confinement until it pleases the pow- 


'ers that be to discharge them, with or without 
| trial as they may please. 


Cases of this kind, 
Mr. Chairman, are too numerous and too well 


| known to particularize, and very many more than 


have been made public have transpired. 
Sir, the remedy for these evils and the only 


escape from the despotism that now holds sway 


is first to be sought at the ballot-box in the great 
political contest now before the country. The 
peaceful strife at the polls in November will be 
pregnant with more important results to this coun- 


| try and the cause of civil liberty throughout the 


world than all the bloody battles that have been 
or may be fought in our efforts to subjugate the 
South and give freedom to the negro race. If the 
people fail in this constitutional mode to rescue 
the Government from the hands of those who now 
wield its power, and leave the country to suffer 
four years more of the policy that now prevails, 
I, for one, shall cease to hope for anything short 
of the utter rain of the American Republic. 





| responsibilities. A war, greater in ma 








THE REBELLION. 

Mr. ECKLEY. More than three months } 
elapsed since we first met as members © Dave 
Thirty-Eighth Congress. During thattime || the 
heard what has been said, and witnessed wh eh 


at hs 
ore , . “Hag 
been done. No Congress ever met with preate, 


SNitude thar 


any the world ever saw, is raging around ys d 
“ ", Ca. 


ing out its untold calamities, and leaving 
a train which the pen of the historian wil op . 
weary in attempting to describe, and, sick and dn 
couraged, will give itup in despair. Butif pons, 
had ruled our counsels, and able, faithful. ani 
atriotic men had been intrusted with the rs 
istration of the Government, this war with its a 
train of evils could have been avoided. ws 
For more than a quarter of a century the State 
now in rebellion had been preparing for co 
throw of the Government. Through the an 
ofa powerful political organization they Madden 


much toward effecting their diabolical purpos 


| By that means they had annexed Texas, had jp, 


augurated a war with Mexico, had attem 
spread African slavery over all our Terr 
had tried to keép young California out 
Union as a free State, and had broke 
time-honored compact, the Missouri compromise 
that the black pall of human slavery might over. 
shadow the virgin plains of Kansas, and had hel; 
up the threat of civil war as the consequence of 
opposition to these measures. 

he fearless love of freedom of the bold adyep. 
turers on the Pacific coast for a time postponed 
the evil hour by the formation of a free State with. 
out the aid of Cesena. The vigorous emigration 
to the fertile and inviting regions of Kansas drove 
out the hordes of bandits and lawless vagrants 
who, as the emissaries of the southern States, were 
attempting by violence to carry out the folly of 


pted to 
itorieg, 
of the 
N up that 


of 


| Congress and defeat the will of the people of that 


Territory by trampling down their most sacred 
rights, which were guarantied to them bythe Con- 
stitution ,and secured as an inheritance by the God 
of their fathers. In despite of their organized ban- 
dits, their acts of lawlessness, of fraud, perjury, 
and murder, she emerged from the flames puri- 
fied by the fire, and laid at the feet of the Govern- 
ment her free institutions, and demanded a place 
in the sisterhood of States, with a constitution 
prohibiting slavery forever. 

The southern States were, through the means 
of southern conventions, attempting to control 
the commerce of the country and to prevent their 
people from trading in northerncities. Sauthern 
men were seeking seats in Congress for the avowed 

urpose of bringing about a dissolution of the 
alee. While these things were taking place a 
close political organization governed the Demo- 
cratic party both North andSouth. They acted 
together anfl voted side by side. If one faltered 
he was denounced and expelled from his party. 

The unprecedented acts, the revolutionary 
measures of the South, alarmed the North, and 
they attempted to arrest them in their wild and 
dangerous conduct, proposing no means not clear- 
ly within the Constitution; for they had a right 
to say that the annexation of Texas was unwise, 
that a war should be avoided, and that our Terti- 
tories should be free. 

These eventful things had now passed, and the 
shock of the excitement had not impaired the 
power of the Government. Its departments, eX 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial, were in full force. 
Through the political organization of southern 
rebels and northern Democrats every department 
of the Government was under their control when 
approached the great struggle of 1860. 

Gos has already recorded the misplaced and 
betrayed confidence of the country. At this im 
portant time the robber’s hand held the purse 
strings of the nation; thieves occupied the Vall: 
net; treason unrebuked boldly proclaimed itsel 
in the Senate and in the House; weak imbec!lity 
filled the Executive Chair, and corruption stalked 
boldly forth at noonday. 

In this condition of things came the day of po- 
litical trial, when, in the manner prescribed by 
the Constitution, the present able and patriou 
Chief Magistrate was chosen President of the Uni 
ted States, and the power departed from the 5ou\s- 
The southern States now set about their diabol 
ical work. One after another they declared thei? 
ordinance of secession, placed themselves 1” - 
hostility to the Government, disregarding its aw 
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“d defying its power. Civil war had actually 
snced,and Sumter was reduced. The Pres- 
eit amid threats of assassination, reached 
aia. and organized his Administration; 
the OF Treasury had been robbed, our arsenals 
cart our Navy scattered, while the cap- 
dl itself was beleaguered and threatened by an 


. ebels. 
ny oe this eventful chapter of high-handed, 
jd. and treasonable designs, neither the Presi- 
dent ’ Senator, or Representative sounded any note 
of alarm, oF employed any means, or sought any 

1 to arrest the murderous hand, now raised to 
oe the life of the Governmentand plunge us into 
| war. What patriot but must blush at con- 
duet such as this? What American But regrets 
a day when such a party held the power of the 
Government? And what philanthropist that will 
not weep as he looks over the graves of the mighty 
dead, visits the scenes of deadly conflict, or pon- 
ders over the broken circles and bereaved hearth- 
stones of those who have suffered by this terrific 
war, which might have been prevented by the 
narty then in power? A party that now coolly 
asks to be reinstated in the administration of the 
Government, that proposes to restore a country it 
has distracted; to give peace to a weary people 
that ithad broken up; to enforce the laws, the 
majesty of which they had disregarded, and re- 
store a Constitution, the powet of which they had 
contemned. But how do they propose to do 
it? Byadishonorable compromise, giving up the 
contest, and recognizing the independence of the 
southern confederacy. Sucha profanation of the 
temples of civil liberty could receive naught but 
the indignant scorn of the American people; the 
heart would sicken at the spectacle; the world 
would judge us unworthy of free government; 
and the doom of anarchy and ruin would be our 
inheritance; while the progenitors of the destruc- 
tion of such a Government as this would live in 
history as the Ephésian incendiary, immortal in 
infamy. They would take their places side by 
side with Cromwell, Catiline, and Judas, would 
live despised by the good and the great, scorned 
by the world, and at whom the beasts as they 
passed would turn up their noses in disgust. 

The commotion in the country indicated its 
only course, tha was, to bury past political dif- 
ferenees and wnite all parties in putting down the 
rebellion. The Republicans, then holding the po- 
litical power in most of thenorthern States, aban- 
doned their organization, and with them united 
many loyal Democrats and what remained of the 
American party, and formed the Union party that 
holds now and is destined to hold the power in 
this Government. 

The remnant of the Democratic party, such as 
isrepresented on the other side of this Hall, re- | 
fused to coalesce to save thecountry. Party with 
them was paramount to every other considera- 
tion. They had been weakened in the North by 
the loss of the loyal men that had acted with 
them. They were further divided by the acts of 
he rebel States. Their great power was in the 
South. And the northern and southern wings 
were now separated from each other. In battle 
array stood great armies between them; yct who 
iss not marked the wonderful coincidence of 
hought and expression of the remote sections of 
‘Mis great party? The South claimed that they 
possessed the constitutional right of secession; 
and Mr. Buchanan said the Government had no 
power to coerce. Jefferson Davis charged that 
our Army went South to murder and plunder; 
and it is repeated here that the mission of our 
Army was blood and famine. Davis said that the 
arrest of citizens was a violation of their consti- 
‘atonal rights; it is repeated from this Hall that 
‘olrary arrests are unconstitutional. Davis said” 
me suspension of the writ of habeas corpus by 
a ane ent was without the shadow of author- 
ent we hear it declared here that the only 
7 som of the citizen’s liberty has been tram- 
sh Thesouthern rebels say that our re- 
oan are exhausted, and that bankruptcy was 
fed in? a in the face. The same thing is ampli- 

nthis House. Mr. Voornees said: 
} 








“Our fall from bo imi 
topinched an unding wealth and unlimited resources 


d shrunken poverty and ing b y 

is y and cowering bankruptcy 

lef and as fatal under our present policy as the 
ucifer, the morning star, from heaven.” 


The rebels aa 


that t i i at 
* more despoti y that the President is exercising 


¢ power than any crowned head of | 


Europe. It is said in this House by Mr. Voor- 
HEES that— 


' 
| 
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‘Tt will not be long if our present career is unchecked || 
until the terms dictator, king, and emperor will be as | 


familiar in Washington as in the palace of St. Cloud.’’ 


The members of the confederate congress say | 


the South is powerfully supported in the North 
by the conservative Democratic element that will 
come totheirrelief. Itis said here by Mr. Voor- 
HEES: 

‘* And I here to-day, inthe spiritof one who expects and 


desires his posterity and theirs to live together in the an- 
cient and honorable friendship of their fathers, warn the 


southern people not to look forward to separation and in- | 
dependence, but to embrace every opportunity for coiper- 
ation with the conservative men of the North, who will | 
aid with their lives, if need be, to secure them all their | 


rights and institutions as free and equal citizens of the 
United States.” 

The Richmond Enquirer declares that the 
North, distracted, exhausted, and impoverished, 
will, through the agency of a strong conservative 
element in the free States, soon treat with them 
on acceptable terms. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fernanpo Woop] declares that “‘ we 
will have to treat with the rebels, that the war 
was commenced without cause, and continued 
without glory, and will end in disintegration and 
destruction if carried on for another Administra- 
tion. Peace mustcome!’’ Davis saidina speech 
before the Legislature of Mississippithat ‘on the 


other side of the river our Promperss are brighter | 


than ever before, and ere long he hoped that we 
would be enabled to proclaim Missouri free. 
Kentucky, too, was an object of solicitude to 
him, and he spoke of her gallant people in the 
kindest and most commendable terms.’”’ And 
my honorable colleague [Mr. C. A. Waite] earn- 
estly declares that ‘* we can never conquer the 
South, and we must compromise.’’ The rebels 
charge that “this is an inhuman war waged 
against the institutions of the South;”’ and forty- 
two members of this House solemnly resolve that 
this is an inhuman war, and they might have 
added the words of Mr. Fernanpo Woop, ‘‘com- 
menced without cause and prosecuted without 
glory.”” 

I might collect the sentiments of those at Rich- 
mond and here until I could filla volume, in which 
the most discriminating mind could not detect a 
difference. Indeed, a stranger, if he listened to 
the debates here, would think himself in the con- 
federate congress. I do not believe that if these 
Halls were occupied to-day by Davis, Toombs, 
Wigfall, Rhett, and Pryor, they could add any- 
thing to the violence of assault, the falsity of ac- 
cusation, or the malignity of attack with which 
the Government has been assailed, and the able, 
patriotic, and devoted men who are charged with 
its administration have been maligned in both 
ends of the Capitol. The closing scenes of the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress, the treasonable declara- 
tions there made, contain nothing that we cannot 








hear in the freedom of debate without going to | 


Richmond orto the camps of treason, where most 
of the actors in those scenes are now in arms 
against us. 

Many of the errors of our lives are attributed 
to the weakness of our nature, the impressions of 
association, and the early influence of education. 
It has much to do in forming our characters and 
making us useful and wise. The same causes 
may produce the converse of these. None under- 
stood that better than did the southern politicians, 
For more than half 4 century they had labored, 
and not without success, to indoctrinate the coun- 
try in the baneful doctrines enunciated in the cele- 
brated Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 
1798, which contained the veriest poison to stable 
government, and was nothing more and nothing 
less than the doctrine of secession, as claimed by 
the rebel States. 

For years the Democratic party had exhumed 
this heresy from the rubbish to which thg good 
sense of mankind had consigned it, and through 
the influence of southern politicians made it a car- 
dinal doctrine of their political faith. I propose 
to read the resolution adopted by the convention 
that nominated Mr. Buchanan in 1856: 

“That the Democratic party will faithfully abide by and 


uphold the principles laid down in the Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia resolutions #f 1798, and the report of Mr. Madison, 


made to the Virginia Legislature in 1799; that it adopts | 


these principles as constituting one of the main foundations 
of its political creed, and is resolved to carry them out in 
their obvious meaning and import.”’ 








| ply our wants and glut the markct besi 
| their surplus, 
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The party that could solemnly pledge itself to 
the support of such a doctrine, so dangerous and 
treasonabie as that, is to be deplored. When it 
was yet young, its fearful character called out 
from the shades of retirement, in the evening of 
his eventful and honorable life, that stern patriot 
and orator, Patrick Heury, that he might cause 


; to be wiped from the records of hisown Common- 


wealth that fou! stain that the traitor’s hand had 
placed upon it. Before he accomplished the work 
of regeneration he died. The resolutions lived, 
nursed and fostered by a political party and used 
asashield and protection for every traitor that was 
found defying the power of the Government. To- 
day we are reaping their bitter fruits. The fields of 
carnage, the scenes of blood, the bereaved widow, 
the weeping maiden, and the heart-broken orphan, 
all point you to the fruits of the doctrine of seces- 
sion contained in thatdamnable heresy that to-day 
the rebel States are attempting to carry out by the 
physical power of arms. Up to this hour the 
Democratic party, though divided, have not re- 
canted, either North or South, this treasonable 
doctrine. There it stands, as much the creed of 
that party to-day as it was the day they proclaimed 
it to the world. No one can fail to see the evil 
consequences of such adoctrine when carried into 
practice. It was conceived in fraud and it closes 
in blood, For its wickedness itis doomed to pers 
ish, and with it shall perish also its advocates. 
The justice of the aan the peace of mankind, 
and the judgment of experience have doomed 
them to political death, and that host of conquer- 
ing heroes who now hold every field on whieh 
their gallantry was displayed or glory won, will 
consign them’to asepulcher so deep that the hand 
of resurrection will never reach them. 
Another reason is given why we should submit 
to dishonorable terms of compromise: that is, 
the pecuniary difficulties and the.inability of the 
Government to carry on the war; an allegation 
that is not true. It is as dangerous to our pros- 
ee to declare that we must call back our armies 
vecause we have not bread to feed them or gar- 
ments to clothe them as it is to declare that we 
have not men to continue the contest. Either 
would be injurious, and both are false. We have 
both men and means. Our whole agricultural 
region is full; our factories and workshops sup- 
ie with 
Indeed, sir, we could withstand 
a famine almost as long as that which God sent 
on Canaan. Our hills are covered with our gam- 
boling flocks, and our valleys are musical with 
the lowing of our herds; our storehouses groan 
beneath their loads of cereal grains; our fields 
are green with hope and promise; and a mil- 
lion of men but await the call of their country 
to put on the panoply of war. The most for- 
midable navy thé wor d ever saw rides out upon 
the ocean, guarding our four thousand miles of 
coast, and protecting our commerce on every sea. 
Our material resources are so great that they as- 
tonish even ourselves. A country so vast in 
magnitude, so fertile in productions, and so rich 
in natural advantages, was never the boast of 
any people. The agricultural productions alone 
of our country amount to the enormous sum of 
$3,000,000,000 per year; our works of art pro- 
duce per year $3,000,000,000 more; our commerce, 


| and public improvements add their $4,000,000,000 


to that. 
And there is still another branch of our wealth 
not included in the above. In the report of the 


| Director of the Mint at Philadelphia it appears 


that the receipts of bullion for the 


ear ending 
October 10, 1861, amounted to $121, 


,000. The 


| recent discoveries of gold in new regions will add 


largely to that, and we may safely count on the 
receipt of $200,000,000 per year. With these 
vast resources who but those in sympathy with 
the rebellion would intimate our inability to carry 
on this war to a successful and honorable term- 
ination? None but those with whom the wish 
is father to the thought. Wecould carry a debt 
five times as large as that already incurred, a con- 
ditionof things by no means desirable, but bet- 
ter for us on far better for our posterity than 
to leave them without a Government or country 
with the present debt upon them. The present 
debt is not greater in proportion to the resources 
to meet it than was the debt of Pennsylvania or 
Ohio in 1841. ; 

The war has, in my jadgment, progressed with 
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eaak rful success. Three fifths of the territory 
held by the rebels at its commencement has-been 
subjugated, and over which our flag now floats 
with a loss to them of the ocean coast, the entire 
Gulf,and that greatartery of commerce 
sissippl river, with nearly all its tributaries. Na- 
poleon, in his thiret for power, or Lord Well 
tou, in his most successful « ampaigns, never ac- 
complished so mu ; In the same length of time. 
The future is full of hope. Unless we are be- 
trayed by northern . op ile our final triumph is not 
far in the future. Of that we need have no fears. 
The number in the North whose sympathies are 
with the traitors is but small. In voting they 
cannot endanger a single loyal State, and as bel- 
ligerents choy. are entirely harmless. 

Therefore, warranted by the facts, ldeclare my 
conviction that the Aavelsaed resources of the 
country leave no room to doubt the ability of the 
Government to meet every demand legitimately 
incurred; if the same ability continues which has 
marked the management of the Treasury Depart- 
ment during this day of commotion and the same 
skilifal hand continues to guide the helm, the ship 
will outride the 
safety withoutasingle rentinthe sails ofourcredit. 

fn order to secure out triumph tn this struggle 
the necessary means must be employed, and they 
must have a cordial support. Thus far we 
had to contend with two enemies: the oneinarms, 
and the other opposing all measures and trying to 
defeat the legitimate and necessary polic y- The 
lofty inspiration, the wise measure, the patriotic 
object, and the necessary proposition have not 
failed to be denounced by both the tongue and 
pen of the partisan. Should this fair fabric be 
overturned and the boon of civil-liberty lost to 
this people, the driveling demagogue, who by his 
appeals to ignorant followers or Who by falsehood 
destroyed its credit, is equally guilty with the 
traitor in arms,and far more to be despised. 

Great forbearance, untiring patience, and ma- 

ture wisdom are essential to meet the questions 

that are foreed upon us, as incidental to the great 

ee eae Forthe manner in which 

shall perform our duty the enlightened world, 

eo eyes of posterity, and the God of justice will 
hold us responsible. 

Among the things incident to this war is hav- 
ing castupon us four million African slaves, who 
are now or will be free. ‘The moral duty to pro- 
vide for them ts one of transcendent obligation. 

Two and a half centuriesago a Dutch ship came 
up the James river, freighted with human beings, 
and discharged its mortality among the planters 
of Virginia. ‘This was the conmencementof the 
insutution of slavery on this continent. It was 
then small, but it grew into great power, event- 
ually controlling the policy of the Government, 
and wedding to its interest the pglitical party rep- 
resented on ‘the other side of this Hall. Fin: lly : 
it plunged the country into the yawning gulf of 
civil war. It has raged for three years with un- 
abatedfury. ‘The duty of the loy alcitizen in this 
was plain, and his course cli arly marked. 
thatthis great crimeagainst humanity, condemned 
by the Christian world, 


’ 


, the M S- 


have 


revelation, for thus attempting to undermine the 
toundation-stones of freedom had forfeited its life 
and deserved to die. 
bloody contest, exhaust our substance, and sac- 
rifice our manly sons who have gallantly, anid the 
terrific fire of battle, borne our banner in triumph 
over a hundred stricken fields, to secure this dam- 
nable institution its existence forever. No! Our 
own safety, the demands of humanity, and the 
injunctions of Heaven doomed it to death. 

There never was a measure of more wisdom or 
ef purer justice than the proclamation of eman- 
cipation. No State paper ever had so great an 
effect. It not only gave hope and encouragement 
to the Army but it gave assurance that the cause 
of this rebellion would be wiped out. It ended 
all hope of the recognition of the confederacy by 
foreign Powers, and it taught the rebels that their 
only support was their own weakness. 

Its fruits already are manifest in the freedom 
of Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Maryland—all free, now and for- 
ever. The balance of them but wait the progress 
of our arms to rid themselves of this blighting 
curse and take their places side by side in the 
great galaxy of free States. 





storm and land us ina haven of 


at war with the justice of 
Heaven, and denounced by the miid teachings of 





| against them; 


| of the world, 


| that will be honorable and lasting. 


This factcasts upon us the further duty of tak- 
ing care of the emancipated or tig ee for them 
themselves. We ee already 

ir hands, and when they have 


to take care of 


place d arms in the 


‘hieved the freedom of their race and aided in 
chieving the freedom of ours it will not do to 
send them back to slavery. An act of such gross 


injustice would call down the vengeance of Heaven 
upon us. 

History has not left us without an example 
of what our fate will be should we be guilty of 
so great acrime. When the Lacedemonians were 
confronted with a powerful army, and their all 
staked upon the result of a single battle, fora 
while the contest seemed doubtful, but fate turned 
their columns, thinned and weak- 
ened, began to give way, when five hundred 
slaves threw themselves into the breach, drove 
back the invading hosts, and victory perched 
upon the standards of this ancient people. 

W hat were they to do with their slaves? They 
had won thew 
the day, and even this barbarous people would 
notremand them to theircbains. ‘They were like 
the gentlemen on the other side—they were jeal- 
their freedom; and to relieve themselves 
from both they drove them to the place of execu- 
tion and deliberately murdered them. 

But the vengeance of Heaven overtook them, 
ne justice smote them, their country, torn 

by wars, was devastated, their cities sacked, and 
they as a people oblite rate od fromtheearth. The 
wild beasts now roam unmolested over their 
plains, the bramble grows in their streets, and 
their palaces, once merry with the song of con- 
tentment, are desolate and abandoned, the foxes 
bark from their windows, and the owl hoots from 
their domes. 

We shall not follow their example, nor will we 
incur the just fate thatovertook them. Wewill, 
governed by the broadest philanthropy, do our 
duty to this aanortanate waif that for more than 
three centuries has been floating upon the tide of 
human avarice and crime. 

If wisdom prevails in ourcouncils the gallantry 
of the greatest Army the world ever saw will soon 
bring us peace and restore our country; a peace 
The causes 
of distraction will be removed, and our country, 
baptized anew in the fires of war, will come forth 
purified, and with renewed vigor will enter upon 
her mission of future usefulness and glory. She 
will assume a higher position among the nations 
the last blotch of shame washed 
from her escutcheon. Securely seated upon the 
mountain summits of her own freedom, in one 


ous of 


| hand holding out to the world the olive-branch 


of peace and in the other the thunderbolt of right- 
ful but reluctant war, bounded by the oceans, the 
lakes, and the Gulf, there may she sit forever, 
with the stars of Union on her brow and the rock 


| of freedom beneath her feet. 


It was | 


We could not engage in oa 


| to the welfare of a distracted country. 


VIOLATED PLEDGES. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ad- 
dress the committee to-day with feelings far from 
buoyant for the future of the country. At the 
time I took my seat in this Hall it was not my 
intention to occupy any of its time in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, leaving to other gentlemen 


on this side of the House the matter of discus- 
sion. I designed to record my votes and aid in 


such legislation as I believed to be most conducive 
Sut, sir, 
Il represent directly on this floor twelve thousand 
electors, whose opinions in general as to the con- 


| duct and policy of this Administration correspond 


with my own, and who cannot be heard by the 
nation except through the voice of their Repre- 


|| sentative; and further, sir, the conservative ele- 


ment in this House is in the minority, and sub- 


jected constantly to the anathemas and unjust 


insinuations of a fanatical and merciless majority, 


| who labor assiduously to add to the necessary 


confusion of the times strife, discord, distrust, 
and terror among the citizens of the States rep- 


| resented by their armies in the Federal field and 
| by their dead inhumed in the soil of many battle- 


fie lds. 

‘These considerations in mind, I feel it would 
be little less than moral cowardice, to be silent. 
I have not the vanity to suppose, sir, I can add 
anything to that which has been already said bp || 
gentlemen during our present session; but in this 


wictory, they had saved the fate of | 
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| non-secedng States with great unan 


| stitutional functions to that end) by { 
| mies to overcome resistance to the autho rity 


| the organic law. 


|| the seceding States, 


|| are created by the instrument. 
eral nation, sir, except that created by the ( 
| Suitution; 


| ment derived existence, and from that 


| some time past and now are opposed, 


| gia, Alabama, Florida, 





Mare h 26, 


hour of trial and uncertainty th e cons: 
ment of the country has a right to 
force of | he convictio yns of the pu : 
portion of the country, Pan y 
Mr. Chairman, from the day in whj . 
teries at Charleston harbor had done +h, e 
upon Fort Sumter to this hour, the fact ff Piphs, 
istence of a war between the Federal Goy, 
and a portion of the States constituting jy , 
the political and constitutional Union oft co 


\ 
ry 


ernment, and the necessity of mai: Klee 
war until such time as might offer a restoenn: 
of the Union and peace to the count ry, ha “4 S 
recognized and acted upon by myself and the 


ple of the country generally. The pec ople le of fh, 
admitted the right and duty of the Gow, 


mmmer 
(its coérdinate branches each pe Jtainy ° 


e of ar- 
the United States as conferred by the o uly 
that gave us a Union or created any 


tow ard that Union upon the States or the py 
From that source alone Cone 
and the Chief Executive, representing the y 
power, derive authority to take up arms aga; 
and that right exist 
power to preserve the unity of the States a) 
force and discharge the mutual obligat 
several States, the people and the Ge: 
ernment, because that unity and those oblig 


Weh 


ons a} 
1S Oo] 


ave no Fy 


the people never assented to ar 


ny 
nationality as a Union; from that our Gov 


MUSt re- 


ceive its nourishment or perish. The Presid 


| in his proclamation of April 15, 1861, ack 


edges fully the foregoing princ iples. He 
** Whereas the United States hay 

and the ex 

vuth Carolina, G: 


laws of the 


thereof obstructed, in the States of S¢ 


Mississippi, Louisiana, 


| by combinations too powerful to be suppresses 


| dinary 
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— tt 


| Government itself will do its part only indifferently ¥ 


| of the country. 
ident, sir, ** The response of the country was mes 


|; Visions. 


course of judicial proecedings, or by 
vested in the marshals by law: 

‘* Now, therefore, [, Abraham Lincoln, President 
United States, in virtue of the power in nic vest 
Constitution and the laws, have thought fit to ca 
and hereby do call forth, the militia of the s« 


| of the Union, to the aggregate number of seventy fiy 


sand, in order to suppress said combinations, and to cause 
the laws to be duly executed.” 

The same position was taken in his inang 
These official announcements to the con p 
with a warm and patriotic response, without re- 
gard to party differences. ‘The convictio 
the President designed to enforce the Consti! 
and laws of the United States and presery 
property of the General Government in th 
ceded States and hold them as political orga: 
tions in the status given them by the Const 
tion, and that the President would act in good 
faith to that end, surrounded him 
the material and executory aid desirable; | 


nt once ¥ 


of money raised by banking corporations, eilies, 
| and towns, donations of citizens and a i 


tions of Congress, furnished ample means tor 
munitions and expenses of war. ‘The country 
swarmed with hundreds of thousands of sf ly 
freemen moving toward the capital like © swol 
len torrent to increase the armies of the Gove 
ment. Under the eall for seventy-five 
men mére than two hundred thousand resp 
In July, 1861, the President said, officially 
* One of the greatest perplexities of the Governmen! 
avoid receiving troops faster than it can provide | wt 
In a word, the people will save their Government! 


ve 


th yusatl | 


nded 


Sir, he had reason to say so, for a gen rom 
confiding people, f rom the Atlantic to the Pa 
from the Canadas to the borders of the rebelli 
States, gave a simultancous response to the ‘e 
“To use the language of the Pr 


gratifying, surpassing in unanimity and s 
most sanguine expectation.’’ [| have r ferred | 
the p! ledges of the President. On the 22d day « 
July, 1862, the resolution of the lament d Crit- 
tenden passed this House with great unqniml! 

and thereby the legislative and executive p 
ers wer e pledge »d to preserve the Union under 
Constitution, and in strict obedience to is pre 
Ata later period of our history t ¥™ 
declared by a majority in this House, and byt 
President, that volunteering had nearly © ased, 
and that compulsory legislation was necessary 


to 








‘red to 
day of 
1 Crit- 
EMILY 
, mows 
der u 


it was 


by the 


‘eased, 


sary 10 





depleted Army, and that a conscript 
nt xt step necessary to carry on the 
. 4 change in the public mind had been 


War nt by mears, sir, of so marked a character, 
wr C neress resorted to aconscript law, always 
eto republics. They setup in the national 

-« free people that death skeleton of 
: ian and French tyranny, and covered its 


ays proportions under the garb of military 
city, Why,sir, this change in public senti- 
> Whocreated the military. necessity? Had 
nle Jost their valor, or ceased to cherish 
“7 eas the institutions of our fathers ? Sir, 
ho President and his wicked advisers, if -the ne- 
sity existed, were responsible for it, They had 
“hingly, as we Shall hereafter notice, broken 
with agenerous and confiding people, and 

the pablic mind afloat upon a sea of doubt. 
The ve of free institutions filled our Army upon 
and second calls of the President, and the 


aad impulse renders a people jealous of 
obec at home, and sensitive to any indica- 
eof encroachments upon the established in- 
atit tions of the country. 


Mr. Lincoln, either from a want of appreciation 
fibe attachment of the public mind to laws and 
,as indicated by the uneasiness of the 


le at his first departure from his pledges and 


vil rights 





. nath of duty, or for some ulterior and sinister | 


ive, followed other offensive acts with the sus- 
ysion of the writ of habeas corpus in all the loyal 
Sates, placing at the malice, cupidity, or preju- 
{military commandants and provost mar- 


chals the liberties of -twenty million people. 
One fash over the wires, and the freedom of speech 
sndof the press and the liberty of the citizen were 


rally blotted out as if they never had a 





as etiect j . J ; 
nlace in the charter of liberty. Under the pesti- 
lential influence of this assumption of arbitrary 
a nd lawless aggression the political and 
pow 


military st bordinates of the President entered the 
ul abodes of citizens without warrant or 
neocess of law, dragged the inmates thence and 
nfined them in loathsome dungeons and political 
s, to remain without trial or a knowledge 
offense with which they were charged. 
\anynow rematn immured, ignorantof their des- 
y and of the real or pretended grounds of im- 
mment. 


Sir, at this session of Congress resolutions have 

n offered calling upon the proper Departments 

for information of the number and names of Amer- 
ican citizens rotting away their existence In polit- 
al dungeons, and the charges upon which they 

imprisoned; the red-handed Taaatin element 

f this House finds means, under the rules, to 
ther investigation; butif a negro, in attempt- 

ng to obtrude himself into a street car of thiscity, 


} 


TH 


1 
| 
| 


ures of the President, and corresponding acts of 
Congress, practically change and subvert the in- 
ternal police regulations of the States, and are 
aimed, as I believe, at a social and political revo- 


| lution in all the States, that shall rest upon a 


consolidation of powers inconsistent with the ex- 


istence of the States.” Constitutional State rights | 


are broken, and the fragments are gradually being 
drawn to the central Government. ; 
These fundamental changes must be at the ex- 
pense of some portion of the liberty of the people. 
Sir, itis my opinion that the confusion and cor- 
ruptions they engender and protect, tend directly 
toward the subversion of free government. | 
will not charge that the President and his parti- 
sans design to overthrow our institutions and per- 
manently subvert the Government of our fathers; 


| but L will assert he is fast approaching that rug 


eed channel the shores of which are strewn with 
the wrecks of republics. «The President’s zeal 
or some ulterior motive is drawing him, step 


by step, from those palpable principles without 
which free government cannot exist; is inducing 


| him in the States true in their fidelity to the in 


stitutions and laws of the country to overleap 
the Constitution and trample under foot personal 
rights. If he will consult history I think he will 


| find he must soon reach that point from which 


there is no safety in return, but that onward in 
the path of arg¢ression is the only resource for 
him who has ventured to remove the landmarks 
of constitutional liberty. Anotheralarming feat- 
ure as to the condition of the country is that the 
legislative has become subordinate to the exee 
utive power, as is evidenced by the fact his acts 
in violation of constitutional rights and obliga- 
tions are coated over with the forms of retroactive 


legislation. It is said, sir, a military necessity, 


}a monster not known to our laws nor consistent 


with the genius of our institations, warrants a 
disregard of the laws of the country: but LE sub- 
mit to you, sir, if the demand is conceded, we 
have neither the form nor substance of free insti 
tutions left. It would place at the absolute will 
of one man the liberty of the subject, the entire 
resources of the country, and the power of self- 
agcrandizement. No matter upon what plea the 
concession is made, the fact still remains; itis the 


Government of one man and not a Government of 


the people. 
Sir, the acts warranted by the supposed neces- 


sity are not defined by any law or tradition of 


the country, and must depend upon the will and 
caprice of the President. Say you he is well- 


|| disposed and of honest purpose? Grant itif you 


sejected for his impudence, it is so grave a mat- | 


ter itmust become the subject of reference toa 


committee of one branch of thig body and the | 


theme of legislative debate; but the sufferings of 
while men, groaning in the damps and darkness 
f prison, to the fanatical mind of the hour are 
mworthy of alleviation or a passing notice. Sir, 
'prisoners of State are guilty of any crime against 
ws, try and punish them—I would not ex- 
empt the guilty—but if they are the victims of a 
political persecution, let them be heard, and re- 
store them to their families and liberty which of 
right belongs to them. 
Sir, the arbitrary power assumed and enforced 


vy armed violence has overshadowed and ren- 


} 


i cee : 
red nearly powerless the judiciary of the coun- 
ity, has closed the peaceful and constitutional 
avenues to redress. An order issued in the de- 
partment of Missouri, section two, says: 

“All such prosecutions [suits for false imprisonment 
and . struction of property by military subordinates] are 
wondited, except by consent of the commander of the dis- 

M Which the prosecution is commenced, or by con 
Mt of higher military authority, which will always be 


seh 


Frauted when consistent with the ends of justice and in- | 


lerest 


tof the service.” 


T . . 4 | 
Here, sir, is the civil under the dragon foot of 


tie military power; the peaceful and wronged citi- 
2enis forbidden the approach to the altar of justice 
less permitted by the arbitrary pleasure of a 
Mitary commander; and these are the modes by 
witch the laws and the civil power of the coun- 
‘Ty areto be restored! Such orders will soon en- 
velop the entire country. In the border States have 
“rigtnated all the aggressions that have spread 


Y 


desire. Sut the people cannot be unconscious of 


| the fact that he is surrounded and influenced by 


over the northern and western States. Such meas- | 





the sycophants of power festering in the corrup- 
tions ofahe times; that the seepter of State trem- 
ulously vacillates between irresponsible factions, 
who would uproot practical constitutional gov- 


ernment and transplant in its place the Utopia of 


fanatical dreamers. ‘The axiom of the French con- 
stitution was, ‘*As wills the king so wills the law.’’ 
If that was involved arbitrary arrests, the grasp- 
ings of sovereign power, and the long catalogue 
of wrongs which mark in history the beaten road 
to the revolution which stained France with the 
blood of millions of victims and which brought 
to the surface a Marat, a Robespierre, and their 
bloody coadjutors, who in the name of universal 
liberty disgraced humanity and sowed in the 
breast of France the poisonous seeds which ren- 
dered abortive the labors and sufferings of her 
people and prostrated her at the feet of a new des- 
potism. Sir, look over the acts of the last Con- 
gress and the files of this session and you will 
find the slavish axiom of the French constitution 
acted upon in some instances and certainly recog- 
nized. Violations of well-defined rights are at- 
tempted to be legalized, involving notonly wrongs 
to the citizen but millions of money squandered 
for illegitimate purposes. 

Sir, another cause of alarm, discontent, and 
anxiety to the public mind in the loyal States ts 
the interferences with the freedom of elections by 
military officers for partisan purposes. In many 
of the loyal States this has become a systematized 
plan, and peaceful citizens from the moral and 
physical effects‘of cross violutions.of the elective 
franchise have been deprived in many instances of 
any voice in the national and State representation, 
and elections have been a degrading and insulting 
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farce in many portions of the loyal States. Inthe 
State of Kentucky, at the general election of 1863, 
most of the precincts of twenty counttes were 
visited by military officers with detachments, the 
ames of candidates were publicly erased from the 
poll-lists, the officers determining who should be 
voted for, disregarding the laws ofthe C 


i mmMoen 


wealth of Kentucky. This conduct seemed 
tisan in its character, a crusade against the o1 v 
political party that connects the present with the 
constitutional past. The number of votes reported 
in Kentucky were one hundred and eighty-tn 

thousand, and but seventy-nine th rusand of t! 

number were cast. There were also military in 
terferences with elections in the States of Mary 
land, Delaware, and Missouri upon an extensive 
scale in localities, as we have reason to believe 
and this interfergnce in the border States hoa 


r 


made its appearance in some degree in the non 
slaveholding States. As an auntliary to the di 
structive partisan interference with eleetions, th 
press that could not be snbsidized with the p 
ple’s money has been muzzled by the Admu 
tration. Anappe alto the constitutional provision, 
** Congress shall make no law abridging the free 
dom of ¢ pee ch or of the press, or of the right of 
the people peaceably to as 


emble and to petition 
the Government for a redres 


sof grievances,’ has 
been pronounced treasonable, and made the cause 
of new insults and imprisonments Does not the 
Administration, sir, understand that such a state 
of affairs in the loyal States endangers in those 
States that peace and good order so necessary in 
our present national afflictions? Ido not hesi 
tate to predict that a country based upon a con- 
stitutional, elective Government cannot bear for 
any considerable time interference by force with 
the freedom of elections and survive as free, and 
no fixed and cherished national institutions perish 
except in blood. 

It issaid, sir, elections are free to allloyal men 
W ho judges of these rights and of loyalty? There 
is no law or fixed reeulation by which the fact is 
established under this new universat liberty ré 
gime. Arbitrary will controls it, sir, exercised 
with partisan zeal, and not for the welfare of the 
country. The President and the War Depart 
ment deny Issuing any orde rs Sanctioning miter 
ference with elections in the States Lhave named 
What are the people to anderstand when the head 
of the war power denies compheity with the gross 
outrage s,and still retains those in confidence and 
office who with force have struck down the free 
dom of elections? Has there been any court of 
inquiry, any reprimand of the office rs who have 
disgraced the cause of free government by such 
None Wiatever Sir, the President is 
responsible to the people for these outrages, The 
officers interfering were his subordinates and 
liable to be called to account by him for a viola 
tion of civil rights, and his omission to do so isa 
tacit approval of the wrongs. Sir, Edward of 
England, at atime elections were declared free, 
addressed a circular letter ‘to all the sheriffs. 
commanding them to give notice to the freehold 
ers, citize ns,and burs sses W ithin the irrespe clive 
counties that our pleasute and commandment 1s 
that the Vy shall choose and Appomel, as nieh AS 
they possibly may, men of knowledge and ex 
perience within the counties, cite s,and boroughs; 
‘but, nevertheless, that where the Privy Council 
should’ recommend men of learning and wisdom, 
in such case their directions be regarded and fol 


conduct ? 


lowed. Several persons accordingly were recom- 
mended by letters to the sheriffs and elected as 
knights for different shires, allof whom belonged 
to the court or were in places of trust about the 
king.’’ Louis Napoleon declared a free election 
for first consul in France, but his military inter 
fered with the clectors and controlled the elections 
by foree, and Napoleon declared himself elected 
by the free suffrages of France. Whodoubtsbut 
Id ward was responsible for the acts of his sheriffs 
and their posses, and Napoleon for the violence 
of his grenadiers? Sir, this mockery of law and 
of the rights of the people is notrecent; it is writ- 
ten in Llood upon the pages of history, and when 
carried to its natural results nations have groaned 
and perished in its iron grasp. 

Thus far the disturbance of the freedom of elec 
tions has been local and not so serious im its im 
mediate or remote conse quences as woul | have 
been had the elections becu for a Chief Executive 
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of the country. 
tional liberty of the country as they love life and 








The people love the constitu- | 


} 


honor. They forbear much patiently, hoping the | 


dark clouds that envelop the nation may pass 
away, and leave it once more in the unobscured 
effulgence of constitutional liberty. No power 
can with impunity tax their patience beyond 
rational endurance. The election of a President 
by peaceful and constitutional means, whoever 
he may be, will satisfy the people; but the office 
usurped by force and fraud will place upon the 
brow of the incumbent a crown of thorns. In 
such lamentable case the usurpations of the Old 
World will rush across the public mind, nerving 
to manhood the weak and effeminate. Let us 


pause here and give heed to the voice of the past. | 


An eminent British subject, who wrote in 1675, 
uttered sentiments in monarchigal England that 
democratic America may profit by. He says, 
speaking of a Chief Executive: 


‘Tle acts also contrary to his trust when he either em- 
ploys the force, treasure, an@sofficers of the society to cor- 
rupt the representatives, and gain them to his purposes, or 
openly preéngages the electors and prescribes to their 
choice such whom he has by solicitations, threats, prom- 
ises, Or Otherwise, Won to his designs.”’ e * ° 
° ** Thus to regulate candidates and electors, and new 
model the ways ol election, what is it but to cut up the Gov 
ernment by the roots, and poison the very fountain of pub 
lic security ?”’ - . ° . * To prepare such 
an assembly as this, and endeavor to set up the declared 
abetiors of his own will for the true representatives of the 


people and the lawmakers of the society, is certainly as | 


great a breach of trust, and as perfecta declaration of a de- 
sign to subvert the Government, as is possible to be met 
with. ‘To which if one shalladd rewards and punishments 
visibly employed to the same end, and all the arts of per 
verted law made use of to take off and destroy all that 
stand in the way of such design and will not comply and 
consent to betray the liberties of their country, it will be 
pastdoubt whatis doing.” ’ ° " * * And one 
cannot but see that he who has once attempted any such 
thing as this cannot any longer be trusted.”»—Locke’s Civil 
Government, page 470, tenth edition. 


I may be over-sensitive, sir, but I fear much 
enumerated by the writer is intended by the Pres- 
ident. 
in full before I close. I may say here, sir, the 
people will have a free election for President the 
coming fall; and I sincérely hope and am in- 


clined to believe it will quietly be accorded them, | 
notwithstanding the indecent ambition shown by | 


the President and his oath-bound secret organ- 
izations for his reélection. What has this to do 
with the message? We shallsee, sir. The pol- 
icy of the President in issuing his proclamation 


must be read in the light of his past conductand | 


of the legislation of a Congress a majority of 
whom are opposed to any and all conservative 
elements of the country. 

Before I proceed to examine the future plans of 
the President and his supporters, L desire, sir, to 
pause and state my own convictions of duty and 
necessily under the present trials of the country. 
We, sir, are in the midst of a war that I believe 
could have been avoided by honorable compro- 
mises and mutual concessions, and that whenthe 
conflict shall terminate, all who forced upon the 


country this calamity will be called to a fearful | 


account for the deaths, woes, and calamities that 
unhallowed ambition and ever-corroding fanati- 
cism have broughtupon a once happy, free, and 
prosperous people. [ am no apologist for seces- 
sionand rebellion. TI believe the rebel States were 
not justifiable in the attempt to sever by force their 


relation to the United States and their allegiance | 
I deny that | 


to the constitutional Government. 
the Constitution gives any right of secession upon 
the arbitrary will of any State or States by force. 


The reasons for such fear will be set forth | 








The right of secession against the will of the Gen- | 


eral Government and other States, would defeat 
the ends intended to be secured by the Constitu- 


tion. Laman advocate of State rights, and opposed 


to the modern notion of consolidated powers in 
the General Government, but the right to depart 
from the Union is not one of the rights reserved 
by the States. 
ment has the right, and it is its duty, to enforce 
by the armed power of the nation submission and 
bidiien to the Constitution and Union of the 
States. 

The right of voluntarysecession, though claimed 
by abolition Massachusetts and South Carolina 
years ago, would render our national Union a 
mockery, and subject the framers of the Govern- 
ment to the charge of unparalleled folly. The 
Administration and its supporters in office have 


I am satisfied, sir, the Govern- | 





| and military. Under it I see no hope of compro- 


| the constitutional control of the Government, civil || 


mise and honorable nor forcible adjustment of the | 


difficulties that environ the country. Sir,I have 
been and am in favor of furnishing all necessary 

means and men to maintain the national unity and 
| overcome rebellion, if possiMe. To thisend my 
| yotes have been given here and my counsel at 
| home. Iam satisfied this Administration does 
not intend to restore the Union, that its principal 
object is the slave; but as matters now stand | 


Army and maintain it in the field. Opposed to 
the Federal Government isa large and desperate 
army and nearly eight million people, who are 
exasperated at the destruction, devastation, and 
numberless evils that accompany an invading 
army, and by the swarms of Government favor- 


upon the population of the rebel States. These 
favorites are not soldiers; they do not slay, but 
fatten on the corpses of the dead. Sir, to with- 
draw our Army from the field would leave the 
people represented by the Army subject to con- 
quest by the confederate arms, and the nation sub- 
ject to dictation for terms of peace and indemnity 
on northern soil. Wecould expect nothing less. 
After a bloody conflict of three years, which 
has aroused the grosser and most violent passions 
of the people on both sides, with the affairs of 
the nation under the control of fanatics, an abso- 
lute separation of the seceded States must be rec- 
ognized before the cessation of hostilities, or the 
conquest of the northern States, as an indemnity 
for 
Army. I, sir, am not prepared for either alter- 
native. ‘This condition of affairs has arisen from 
the maladministration of the General Government. 
It has changed a legitimate war into an insane 
crusade, having for its object the remodeling of 
the mental, moral, social, and physical condition 
of three or four million African slaves. Still a 


erance is ever granted, it will be through such 
men. When the madness and folly of the hour 
subside, the conservative power of the country 
must take the reckoning, and enter upon its mis- 
sion—the task of restoring the country and laws, 
surrounded by the difficulties the weakness and 
folly of the Administration have brought upon 
the nation. The first move in that direction is an 
appeal to the people. They will get right; the 

cannot indorse the cruel hypocrisy of the Ad- 
ministration; they can now see no faith can be put 
in its pledges. With our Army to protect us for 
a season from southern secessionists in arms, and 
the people at home with a free canvass and un- 





trammeled elections, | hope the country.may at | 


last be rescued from the two disintegrating ele- 
ments, treasonable secession and intolerant fanat- 
icism; that adjustments may yet be made con- 
sistent with the honor, unity, and future repose of 
a great nation. 

Sir, I desire peace and quiet to an overburdened 
and distracted people. | desire once more to wit- 


ness the uninterrupted progress of the industrial | 


| pursuits of the country, the return of our com- 
merce to its accustomed channels, and the pro- 
gressive developmentof the artsand sciences. I 


can see no alternative except to rely upon our 


ites who, as our Army advances, are let loose | 


osses, must follow the withdrawal of our | 


mangled and distracted country looks for deliv- | 
erance to conservative men; and if a safe deliv- 











desire returned to their families the thousands of | 


patriots who now brave the dangers and toils of | 


war. We cannot return the braves fallen in bat- 
tle, nor can we restore to vigor the wrecked and 
disabled forms that bear the cruel marks of war. 
But the Administration by a wise policy could 
long since have stayed the work of death, and it can 
by its follies send misery to millions more of in- 
nocent hearts. 

Is it wise, is it humane, to scatter death like the 
blasts of winter over every portion of the coun- 
try, exacting the blood, toil, and substance of 
twenty million freemen in the outside work of 
forcing the African slave from his condition, and 
the experiment of pulling down the white popu- 
lation to a social and political equality with the 
negro—a relation which, if forced upon the people, 
could not last five years after despotic force is re- 
moved? The President has prolonged this war 
and destroyed the most valuable rights of a loyal 
people; has obliterated State lines, abrogated State 
constitutions and laws, and virtually declared the 
| Union of the States under the Constitution shall 
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not be permitted, to the end he may 
the abolition of slavery. And in thi 
ported by the abolition, constitutional-hating 
jority in this House. The gentleman fom M, 
sachusetts on my right [Mr, Batowiy} said: as. 

**'The Union as it was;? this is impossible. If w : 
go back to the past and have the Union precisely 6 oo 
under the slave power for some years before the . it Was, 
of this rebellion, what thoughtful man would desea 
preference to going forward to something betie.s» 
* * **Is a return to all this, instead of d . 
ance from it, something to pray for?” * * liver. 
“That volume of our history is now at a close w 
about to commence another. The contents of thi ¢ are 
volume, unknown to us now, because we cannot tit i 
vail that hangs over the future, will be determined } : the 
result of this contest, and especially by the policy th "Y the 
regulate the restoration of peace? * | +) 'atshall 
‘Tn the near future the nation will be ‘all sta : 
free”? * * * ““ Henceforth, if 
the Republic at all, we must have it as j 
its founders meant it should be.” 


March 2¢ 
= atch 26 
accomplish 
8S he is Sup. 


ia. 
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ve or all 
we have 
t Ought to be, ag 


Sir, this means we are to have no 
of our cherished Union, under whic 
grown strong and influential; that ne 
shall be blotted out or the nation shall not be free: 
that our fathers did not intend the Governmen, 
they adopted to be perpetual; thata new volume 
of history was about to be opened, separating the 
present from the past, a volume that shall discard 
the practical admonitions of Washington for the 
wild and treasonable frenzy of Massachusetts 
Sir, such language can be found in the history of 
the radicals of France, but the volume of history 
there was opened in characters of blood and close 
by the power of despotism; a Louis Philippe lost 
the throne, but a despot succeeded. 

Sir, when this war burst upon the people, the 
President and his partisans hailed it as the stay 
in the east, and resolved under the name of ma. 
triotism to pour out the blood of a faithful people 
for the principal purpose of realizing a morbid 
desire for the emancipation of the African, The 
design was concealed, and all honest men who 
saw through the deceit were by the slaves of power 
and patronage declared unfaithful to the country; 
and now after three years of blood and taxation 
the design is unmasked, because the President 
believes he has the power to strike down the cit- 
izen if he dare stand in the way of his negro-loy- 
ing fanaticism. His proclamation of 1863 was 
issued to try the temper of the people and for no 

racticable end. In his message to the House of 

ecember, 1863, speaking of the emancipation of 
slaves and their enlistment in the Army, hie says: 

*SAt home.the same measures have been fully discussed, 
supported, criticised, and denouneed, and the annual elec- 
tions following are highly encouraging to those whose 
official duty it is to bear the country through this great trial, 
Thus we have the new reckoning: the crisis which threat- 
ened to divide the friends of the Union is passed.” 

It is declared by the President that the annual 
elections of 1863, that resulted in Republican ma- 
jorities, were indorsements of his emancipation 
policy of freeing and placing the negro slave as 
an equal with the white soldier in the field. In 
the same document he says: 

«¢ Of those who were slaves at the beginning of the re- 
bellion, full one hundred thousand are now in the United 


States military service, one half of which actually bear 
arms in the ranks.” 


Sir, the people at the election of 1863 did not 


restoration 
h we have 
£ro slaver 


| indorse the policy of the President as he claims. 


The issue was concealed and not made up; it ua- 
masked on the 8th of December, 1863, for the irst 
time. The leading men of his party prudently 
shrunk from the real issue in that election, and 

carried the elections under the false cry of Unien 
and loyalty, called upon the people to restore the 
Union under the Constitution, and hurled the charge 
of sympathy with rebellion upon those who denied 
they were sincere. The President in his message 
admits that his negro edicts threatened the cou” 
try; a crisis, a danger was involved, and with & 
knowledge of the jeopardy to the free Govern 
ment of twenty million people he puts 1nto ex 
periment his favorite scheme, and for the rea/iza- 
tion of which he remorselessly uses the blooa and 
substance of the nation, Upon paper he has as 
sumed to blot out involuntary servitude; and to 
accomplish thatend places the slave in our Atmy, 
relying upon the stringent power of military dis- 
cipline to quarter him by the same camp-fire wit 

the scar-worn veteran. The slave who is to be 
made the comrade of our heroic soldiers, after the 
rebellion had disorganized and weakened the State 
wherein he was held toservitude, had notthe cour 
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asinine freedom to strike a manly blow, 








domain, the United States have the right within 
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What is legal and binding cannot justly be re- 


does not change the principle; the laws act on 
sisted by force. 


whatever remains when theresistance is overcome, 


— : 
\ t ] tection, confers a war power upon the Govern- 
plish age ie ly toiled upon the soil where the rebel- || the area of the rebellious States to establish local || ment. Mr, Chairman, we must abandon our the- 
sup. but quiet him until our noble Army opened a || governments, and receive the territory covered by || ory of treason or concede thatthe rebellion has not 
R ma. “ ok. of escape, and the War Department || them into the Union, the Daisidantaoeden the broad || changed the constitution and laws existing in the 
las - aed | ona yortation to some quiet nook where || concession cannot sustain his proclamation unless || States when they were involved in the treason. 
: furnishe val y politioniam might confer a new || he can establish the fact he is the United States, | I am satisfied, sir, the true and rational principle 
“Could - Oee cnizhthood on the sable transcendental || that he is constitutionally both the executive and | is, that the old constitutions and laws in these 
treet = ‘That portion of the proclamation and ac- |). legislative power. lapprehend, sir, the clause re- || States and of the United Statesare legally in force, 
© it in guy. vying oath, and the pretended reconstrutc- || ferred to was intended to apply to the kind of gov- || and binding within their respective limits. All 
ve compat “bellious Statescan be comprehended only || ernment to be maintained, in contradistinction to | that is wanting is the power to enforce them; and 
liver. Se al by light of the past and present acts of || a monarchy, oligarchy, or aristocracy. We must || to accomplish that end our Army is in the field. 
Ve <a we President and Congress. "The message proc- | look to other provisions of the Constitution, sir, | I am aware, sir, that the officers of State have 
ate lamation, sir, assumes tnt a ea Unies that | cea of accomplishing the ends in the | mnaeene a ae 
* the ean -es of secession are ’ > i 20s1UONs, bu is fact does not destro le con- 
whe eae as a matter of law, the Constitution | Article four, section three, of the Constitution stitution and laws of the States; they aaaetie for 
i “fthe United States and the constitution and laws || provides for the admission into the Union of new || elections to fill vacancies, and expréss| recognize 
t OF all of the several seceded States as to them are abro- States by Congress, and it is under this provis- | the sovereignty of the people. The duty of this 
_—— vated, and that an undefined right of control over | ion, if at all, the power is given. But, sir, the || Government is simply by force to remove the 
- those States lingers In the General Government. || President cannot exercise any of the powers of | treasonable obstructions in those States to the 
ration The President has placed the ay * govern- 1 Congress; he is not ~ tegislative power; and | wee action of the laws, and the vitally of the 
ion mental interference in the preamble of his proc- || any onony . ae ies Pewee Rapnenenees | reper in an Beate will set a the 
avery lamation as follows: LM Sar heey CMC eae Al egtaean cece, Gd eee Gecaead be dameeamae ode dacaamtited 
ae «Whereas in and by the Constitution of the United || Pr cedent which m y des y »pres ate jl i we succeed in the contest, in the situation o 
; states it is provided that the President shall have power || ative government. I need not pause, sir, to es- || conquerors of a foreign nation. We engaged in 
nment a vot reprieves and pardons for offenses against the Uni- || tablish the fact that Congress cannot delegate by || this war, sir, under the mandates of the Constitu- 
olume ted States exet pt in cases of impeachment.” \| prior or retroactive legislation any legislative tion, and ite continuance cannot be justified ex- 
oie The President, sir, does not explain by what | power. Iam therefore forced to the conclusion || ceptitbe to restore the rebellious States with their 
oo logical process the power to grant pardon confers | that the proclamation of the President can be || old constitutions and laws to the Union under the 
ae upon him the right to reconstruct at his ecaprice || sustained by no organic or statute law, and isa | Constitution of the United States, This, sir, is 
ory of a government in the rebellious States. If he pos- || palpable violation of the trusts reposed in him, || the basis of the much-abused | doctrine, “ the 
Listor sesses the power it must be traced to the provis- | and an utter disregard of constitutional obliga- || Union as it was and the Constitution as it tho 
dea ions of the Constitution. He, by virtue of the ] tions. at : || Phe obstructions to the execution of national and 
pe lost organic law, and by virtue of that alone, is Pres- ] Mr. Chairman, | have considered the subject State Jaws in the rebellious States would long 
Pe tog ident of the United States and Commander-in- || thus far granting, for argument’s sake, the prem- || since have terminated had the Administration de- 
le, the Chief of the Army. That instrument clothes him | ises that the rebellious States are out of the Union; || sired to restore the Union and acted as zealously 
ane with all legitimate power the poopie can confer | that their orflinances of secession and the conflict | to that end as it has for the stupid negro. We 
of as upon him short of a revolution. This position as | of arngs have sundered them from the political || are told it is not possible to restore the Union as 
people to power iscorrect, or it must follow the President fabric. But, sir, | cannot pay that compliment || it was. This is not. true, unless it be admitted 
morbid ig A usUrper. If, sir, he acts under the Constitu- || to treason, nor could you on the other side of the || we cannot overcome the rebellious States. If you 
The tion, will some gentleman on the other side inform \| House, Mr. Chairman, if the negro were not || have the power, sir, to carry out one tenth of the 
2 whe the House where in its provisions ey be found involved. He, in yourestimation, is the talisman ruinous and unwise legislation of this and the pre- 
f power the authority for his imperial decree 3 Certainly 1 before which the iberty and the constitutional ceding Congress, you have the force to put ypto 
uuntry; not in the power to respite sentences” nd pardon | rights of the freemen of the country pale and ex- | successful action thre organic and statutory laws \ 
zation felons. The provision on that subject cited is || pire. If the rebellious States have separated from || of every rebellious State. - 
wiiions simply one of clemency, where the demands of the the Union, they have sundered the strong bonds } What, sir, is the Union as it was? Is it not 
the eit- criminal law cannot be turned aside by extenua- || of the Constitution, as the vessel breaks the chain || the sovereign control of the Constitution and laws 
we-les- ling circumstances. It certainly confers no power || that confines her to the firm anchor. _ x || of the United States and of the several States sub- 
C9 was requisite to create State governments, and adopt || Sir, I ask gentlemen on the other side of the || ject to the delegated powers to the General Gov- 
4 Seven at his pleasure the monstrous doctrine of State || House to inform me by what principles this de- || ernment, extending throughout the territory of 
anal suicide. The claim that “limited and conditional || parture from the body-politic has been accom- || the confederate States, each affected and perform- 
asanal pardons accord with well-established judicial ex- \ plished? ‘The ordinances of secession were trea- || ing its functions within the territorial limits des- 
1e says: positions of the pardoning power’? cannot sustain || sonable and absolutely void. I presume no hon- || ignated by its constitution and laws before the 
heen the proclamation. The conditions, sir, by all || orable gentleman on this floor will claim those || rebellion? Whether property of any kind has 
aliehie’ judicial constructions, must attach to the criminal || ordinaijces hadany legal force. If they had, then || been destroyed by the iron tread of war, whether 
e whose and his acts of omission or commission as im- || the Government had no right to oppose them. |! fields have been desolated and cities left in ruins, 
reat trial, posed by the pardon, and not to his kindred, the | 
} 


ch threat citizens of his State, nor to the State as a people | 


The ordinances were void and 
or political organization. 


Nor can the pardon- 














| criminal. Mr. Chairman, what further hastrans- || The nature of the Government and the relation 
> annual ing power impose conditions upon the culprit || pired to change the political relation of those States || of the States in no manner depend, as far as the 
a which would be in violation of the Constitution || to the Union? It cannot be the fact of establish- || Union is concerned, upon the kind or quantity of 
aoe and laws of the United States, and you cannotvar- || ing forms of independent governments; the right |! property in the States, North or South; nor do I 
slave as raign in gross as felons eight million people in || to do this depended upon the void ordinances, and || think it depends, after cessation of hostilities, 
eld. In any legal sense and apply the pardoning ‘power. || the foundation upon which they built was treason || upon the number of persons who have violated 
This would be equivalent to indicting mankind; || to the United States; this I trust will not sustain || the laws of the United States in any or all of the 
es and, sir, if such an absurdity were possible, as || any claim of the guilty actors. Sir, there only || States; and any unconstitutional proclamation or 
sally beat ong as there is one man in the rebellious States || remains that the secession and formation of pre- || act interfering with property will in the end prove 
‘ guilty of no crime and loyal to the constitutional || tended governments has been followed by a war || abortive. The question asto the rights of prop- 
“did not Government, no conditions that affect his rightsas | of three years of various fortunes; but, sir,every || erty and violations of law in the seceded States 
oleiiae tcitizen can be imposed, for it would be in viola- || soldier of the seceded States who has discharged || must ultimately be one for judicial determination, 
p; itun- uon of law. Violence and lawless power often || a gun at our Army has committed an overtact of || and never can be put to rest by the sword. War 
- the first confound the innocent with the guilty, but the || treason, (unless secession is a voluntary right,) || is an unnatural condition of society, political and 
rudently “ is chargeable with no such absurdity and || and the many conflicts in the field have not yet | social, necessarily limited in its duration and de- 
a aad outrage. The President’s claim to reconstruct | changed the crime nor made rebellion legal; if || Structive in its career. 
of Unien under the pardoning power isa pretext too trans- || they had, the civilized world and the country | Sut, sir, there is a principle as unlimited in its 
store the parent to require any extended examination. He |; would have recognized the factand put an end to || duration as time, that neither war nor conquest 
hecharge at the same time invokes and violates the Consti- || the sanguinary corMict. |, can annihilate or subdue: itis rational liberty. 
10 denied “- : ea Mr. Chairman, when the rebellion broke upon || Its protégé is man. Armed legions may walk 
message of ut, sir, the President has friends on this floor || the country, every State involved in ithad acon- || over its prostrate form; merciless fanaticism, in 
he coun’ ' ” abandon the source of authority pointed out '| stitution and laws, which for years had been rec- |; her moments of frenzy, may assail it, but cannot 
rd with & .) lhe President’s message, and maintain his right | ognized by the ¢xecutive, legislative, and judicial || entomb it with departed republics; itabides with 
Govern- alice into the Union” with new lawsor edicts, 1} departments of the United States as republican in | man, and passes from generation to generation 
into ex- — ctured constitutions, the rebellious States, form, and binding upon its subjects, and entitled || inextinguishable. It may be obscured fora time; 
pe realiZas | 


ylood and 
e has as- 


ee following provision of the Constitution: 
i re United States shall guaranty to every State 
8 Union a republican form of government.”’ 


to the protection of the Government. (This, I 
suppose, is what the gentleman from Maryland 


but, as the crimson torrents of war subside, it 
guides and shapes the destiny of nations. It will 


i 

g ba republ \| (Mr. H. Winter Davis] declared the folly of the || not abandon a people worthy of its protection, 
e; and to heat a en is literally construed, and the || fathers.) Sir, what has become of those consti- || nor will it abide with the coward slave. Its in- 
ir Army; bemel ou that the seceded States are no | tations and Jaws? Will any gentleman on this || Struments are constitutions, laws, and the um- 
itary dis- heats Union as States, is correct, then, sir, i} floor admit that void and treasonable ordinances, || pirage ofa judiciary. To these from the surging 
-fire with ter of vision ig not applicable to the subject-mat- || laws, and hostilities have abrogated them? I had || sea of human passions we must return, or squan- 
> is to be of the proclamation. Sir, it applies to Statesin 1 supposed that a void could not destroy a valid || der, in the frenzy of fanaticism and the grasping 
, after the ceaminat and nottoa case where State laws and || law. We are only justified in the prosecution of || for unreal objects, the grandeur of the past. The 
| the State o bodies nave been expunged, and the States || this war upon the theory that all acts of the rebel- || sooner we retrace our steps and foilow the foot- 
‘the cours died, le8-politic under the Constitution 8bliter- |! lious States as such are absolutely void; that the || prints of the fathers the better for the country and 


ut, sir, if 1 concede that, by reason of 


i 


| 


constitutional Union, for the purpose of self-pro- 


‘| humanity, 
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Sir, lL have considered the authority to issue the 
proclamation | propose briefly now to examine 
the ters f the proclamation and the question of 
itsa and probable effects. The} rroclamation . 
the President says, ** to prevent hae rstand- 
ing, 48 intended ** to present the people of the 

ites wherein the national authority has been 


uspended and loyal State governments have been 
bubvert d,a mode in and by which the national 
authority may be reéstablished.’’? It is well his 


excellence y gave the expl ination, or the people, 
who have been familiar with the majority rule in 
the better days of the nation would not have sus- 
pected he intend d to restore a government in 


these Stat 


s republican in form, and restore an 


elective representation under the Constitution. His | 
one-tenth vote is a jokea little too practical on 
the remaining nine tenths of the voters inthe des- | 
ignated States. Who, sir, are the electors through 


whom the’President will establish democratic 


form of government in Louisiana and the ten re- 
maiming States? One tenth part of the voters of 
each State,as shown by the vote of 1860 for Pres- 
ident As to the character and antecedents of the 
electors who are to nurse this bantling of White 
House republicanism the President shall speak 
for himself. He says: 

‘Whereas it is now desired by some persons heretofore 
er Ls l Lellion to resume their allegiance to the 


i and to reinaugurate loyal State governments 
within | for their respective Stat Theretore I, Abra 
ham Li President of the United States, do proclaim, 
decla i make known to all p rsons who have directly 

rl ition participated in the existing rebellion,’ &e. 

‘Treason, sir, is the foundation of reconstruc- 
tion, is to be the main pillar of universal liberty! 
Mi who return from rebel battle-fields crim- 
soned with the blood of patriots, and who, for 
three years, have with cruel ferocity hunted down 
the Union-loving men of the seceded States, are 
the men who may constitute the one-tenth recon- 

tr ion basis, no matter, sir, if their reeking 
hams in with the blood of recently slaiw pa- 
triots the parchment upon whith the perjured oath 
is Wi ; provided only they are content to be 
the slavish instruments of Mr. Lincoln, they are 
to bi he warders of the inner temple of liberty 

nad the equals of their recent slaves. The basis 
our representative Governmentisthata majority 
conil : President has discovered, however, 
th un oath of fealty to himself is equal to the 
votes of 1 » men, and the act of taking the oath 
and voting gives a plain constitutional m yority 
Sir, President offers treason the fruits of its 
iniquity as a bribe, on condition the traitor will 
pracu Liy “secure to him another term of office 
through the medium of sham electoral votes. | 

nm notaverse to adjus tments, consistent with the 
honor of the country, which will revive the laws 


j i¢ disaffected States; buta re construction upon 
the policy of 


VV, a id shoc 


the proclamation is an utter Impos- 
ks all notions of representative 
Sir, the imposed oath is intended 
of the vot r to violate 
United States and the law 


Government. 
to bind the 
Consttt 


cons 


cience 


ition of the 


s of 
his own State, and to bind the supposed freeman to 
upport and maintain all future 


yee of sl avery. 


The pro ‘lamation binds to acts that the old laws 
of the States mi - criminal; such an oath is not 
binding, mi rally or legally. But, sir, suppose it 


is te uke n by the re salate number, how long can it 
| 
re 


iY lied upon? He who has raised his parri- 
cidal hand againsthiscountry, and the liberty and 


happiness of the people, and shelters from the | 


penalues of treason under a slavish oath, will not 
regard its obligations when it is safe to abandon 
them. 

‘The President in his message of the 4th of July, 
186], says: 

“Tt may well be questioned whether there is to-day a 
agpens oflegally qualified voters of any State « xcept South 
Carolina in favor of disunion.” 


That must be the case to-day, unless the proc- 
lamationsand unwise policy of the Administration 
havedriven Union menin the South into secession. 
That there are loyal men irall the seceded States 


no one doubts, and the President’s message pla- 
cing the traitor and the Union man whose prop- 
erty he has des troyed and whose life he has com- 
pi ssed insuch relationsis monstrous. ‘T’o require 
men who have stood in the South amid the dan 
gers of treason, Whose property has been de 


stroyed, to take an oathcontrary to any law, and 


THE 


the | 


acts of Congress | 
lamations of the President upon the sub- 


CONGRESSIONAL 


: | 1] . 
insulting to an honorable manhos d, will be chron- 


icle | sn us tyranny 


monstré 
is revolution ha: 
oaths of which history makes no mention. Swear- 
ing seems t the mania of the President. He 
seems confident of reconstructing the Union upon 


} 
affidavits. He feels quit he can have the 
sworn int 


riven birth to a system of 


» be 
sure 


» freedom and the white man 
sworn down to his level. Would you pass from 


negro 


the ranks of treason into the full-blown honors of 
the Republic for good or evil, you must swear. 


W ould you exercise the 
you must swear by Lincolnand the negro. Would 
you hold position or rob the people, the President 
has some new- vamped oath which you have only 
totake, No matter if the oaths are void, the Presi- 
dent has a penchant for m, and is satisfied the 

destroyed and restored by af- 
ynstitution had been a long affi- 
lent by proclamation, I presume, 
would declare it had not and could not be violated. 

Mr. Chairman, the proc lamation and acts of 
Congress relating to the States in rebellion do not 
looketo a re construction of that constitutional 
Union; they relateto the negro. Iam willing to 


sacred right of voting, 


Constitution can be 
fidavits. If theC 
davit, the Presi 


leave him where the Constitution does, subject to 
the vitissitudes of war. I am nota slavery propa- 
gandist, nor am I an abolitionist; but, sir, you 


couple the abolition of slavery with the freedom 
and rights of the citizens, and the long train of 
abuses the whit teman has been subjected to is trace- 
able to yougabolition schemes. Millions of money 
have been expended in furtherance of those de- 
signs; the war has been prolonged and the strife 
rendered more deadly’! yy your policy. Sir, the 
Government now is ¢ nlisting in our Army ne- 
rroes, not to fight our battles, but to furnish an 
excuse of emancipation. 
this session provides for paying bounties to them, 

and taxing the people to purchase their freedom. 
ler that ac : the War Department takes the 
lame and the old, take swomenandec hildren, under 
pretense of re male. and conveys them Ww ithin 
the lines. The pre te nse that we depe nd upon the 
necro to fight our battles is the false scheme 
abolitionism. Let no man be deceived; not one 
white man less will be called out by reason of 
negro recruits in the Army. 
seven hundred thousand men was made that we 
might have white men sufficientin the draft, with- 
out depending upon the prov negro slaves 
as soldiers. Sir, arms are put into the hands of 
that class toaccomplish their freedom, and sooner 
or later, if it be ne cessary to that end, abolition 
fanatics and negroes will turn these arms against 
the people. ‘The affair bears the marks of the 
incipient move toward the scenes of St. Domin- 
go. The effort to equalize the negro and depress 
the white man will be futile. Call the cause pre- 
judice, or what you will, laws and society are 
made up by the aggregate mind, and that mind is 
composed of reason, passions, likes and dislikes, 
which ee respected . the lawgiver, and 
can never be Gost royed by ¢ force. 

Sir, our ta Army is de maniig the labor of 
 eiihent cease D be producers and 


sir, unt 


vess of 


1 
pe 


the count ry 


are consumers. And you still remove from plan- 
tations in loyal § States and within the lines of 
our Army the negro, who might upon the soil 


safi ly become a producer for the be nefit of the 
country. Hundreds and thousands are daily 
broucht in as additi onal burdens upon the over- 
taxed people. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House say they are our children and incapable 
of taking care of themselves, gpd we must pro- 


vide for them. Sir, these incompetents are the 
negro soldiers an abolition press prates so much 
about. Sir, the negro policy of the Administra- 


tion has already cost the country millions of dol- 
lars to be raised by taxation, and if the people 
will not in a proper manner stop it, will sow the 
seeds of war and strife for generations. You say 
slavery is the cause of the war. It was eaused 
by the ambition of men, and slavery seized as an 
excuse for partisan ends. But, « sir, if it was the 
cause of the war is it wise t6 adopta policy which 
will furnish ample causes for future wars? In 
your efforts to remove the cause you may slay 


the dragon, but, 


sir, you sow his teeth, from 
which will spring up armed men in deadly and 
blind strife from generation to generation. Your 


course, sir, is cruclty to the producing and labor- 
loyal States. You tax their toil 


: bring by their sides the competition 


ine classes the 
to ulumate! 


An act of Congress of 


The enormous call of 


| the available means of the count ry to res 


GLOBE. 





March 


ber on this fleor has stated our Army j : S ofthe ¥ 
lition » Army. This, sir, is no it Correct | d ‘ 


of negro labor and negro social re! 


tleman mistakes the Army. It ff k ie 
’ 1 \ 
negro-en listing | policy, utlaws of dis: / 
the soldier whi re he is conipe if d fy t 
reg 


to submit, and he w ho sup pose 8 our si oldi 
. ICTS are 


abolitionized does them great injustice 


Mr. Chairman, I would be ready to exp, ave, | 


Union and laws andi insure tl le safety of th, n f r 
try; but, sir, the pe ople wi | pause canine a ; e una! 
this favorite scheme of emancip atfon 4 COSting istul 
the nation. The value of all real and por, All 
property in the States not in SECESSIO oy nelus 
mated in 1860, was $10,957,530,561. Th; trict 
covers much unproductive land. Ourindelbtea, B of facts 
at this time is more than one third of this a ~ pated 
with an expense of over one million do! are — er 
day, adding to they rresentdebt. With the; gs be jos 
of indebtedness that it is reasonable to a , of cas 
from the course of the Administration, three y,. g formes 

| longe r conflict will leave upon usa debt. xe ce e tow ‘ 
the entire v value of the property of the loys Ws , rh 
Gentlemen on this floor figure the sums, a) d 

| clare the labor of tlre eamnery by small cont 4 
tions from each yes ur’s earning can keep downt sour" 

|| interest of this debt "Bie, upon all the property : 
| included in the estimate labor cannot earn yy "Y 

| than two and a half per cent. upon the capital of eit 
the country, while the enormous debt cali: enner 


| six percent. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 


i} will be equal to all his effects. role 7 
erty and lab@r is now taxed, and direct tay a 
|} upon lands must soon follow. 


of | 





| with the white po pulation in the midst of which 


) S$ Upon aie 
the produce of labor upon capital for notl tha — 


How long can any nationend 


and how long will it be before c apitel will ow a 
entire labor of the counfry; the labédring classes ; 
become subjected to the ¢ apitalists not of t! " 

|| country only, but of Europ e? Sir, with th eon x 
years’ more continuance of prodigality and cy ast 
rent expenses nota man in the country w me 

| worth one dollar; the Government lien f 3 wi 


All p aa 


X 7H ' 


I desire to notice, before closing, one or two 
remarks, sir, of the gentleman from Maryland, 
c. ; 

[Mr. H. Winter Davis.] In his remarks it 
House he said: 

*‘Butit is necessary now to determine our ; 
specling the negroes when freed; to form som 
ideas as to what shall be the future of the neg 
other words, what disposition we will make of them ae 
we have broken the masters’ yoke, when Marylaud s vi0 
have broken it hereafter, whem Missouri shall have fir | 
broken it, when West Virginia shall have fina 
it,and when slavery in all the rebel States shall 
destroyed and broken up in fact.” 


he desires thi 


I understand from this 
tion of slavery by the war pow ror som 
means; but those who are familiar with th 
ous course of the gentleman politically, and 
the fact that he appears upon the surface: 
when some trouble or violence dis 
trict, will not receive his convictions as th 
his State, or even of the district he represents, 
without further knowledge than th 
a commission and seat in this House. Tli 
orable member also opposes colonization of tt 
emancipated negro, and desires him to 


k 


tracts his 


{ 
mere 


he has beena slave; ; the gentleman insists that 
there is no danger of a war of races, and 
African can obtain and quietly retain a | 
as a freeman with those who have held him asa 
slave, and he puts to members the sophist ai ine 
quiry following: 


“ Mr. Speaker, what is the foundation of this view? 1 
negro must be colonized if he be free, or awa races and 





| will exterminate him! What justifies this wt 
Will gentlemen tell me where in the historyrot Ue % , 
they find the fact upon which they base that as c In 
generalization? Civilized people have overborne savace bu 
men of one religion have borne down men of adil t the y 
ligion, ambition has overturned one nation by another ah 
where in the history of the world is there any ca ; : 
tion going to work Lo exterminate alarge port yy of its ar 
ple of another race living in the midst of it, of t wer 
religion, civilized in the same manner, coutorming tity 
laws, subject to its will, willing to work for its wages, ' Rear 
ambitious, and not disturhing the public peace, ! . 
they are of a different race? Where is the instance 
history of the world df the subjugation and massact ) 
different race under these circumstances?” 

Living in the midst of it, of the same reg 

civilized in the same manner, conforming *? show 
laws, subject to its will, willing to work lo ; ae 
wages, not ambitious and not disturbing Whe PU nt 





lie peace. W hy ’ sir : the ge nileman 8&8 7 me sa 
sais of facts which he cannot show Is applica 
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Not ambitious, subject to the will || to 16,500 pounds, and under Pitiou’s rule to 198 || willfully fails todo that is disloyal, whether he be 
L mem. ae ee ane. conforming to the laws ofthe coun- || pounds in 1818, and in 1820 to 2,700 pounds. || found North or Seuth, in Congress or out of it, 
1D abo. fthe ® 1) she same manner, not disturbing |} The article of coffee for export in 1789 under Mr. Chairman, the party in power, stimulated 
C Len ry Or weace! The gentleman takes for || French tule was 76,835,219 pounds, in 1801Litde- || by the mad fury and fanatical frenzy of northern 
ly the ‘ wet 1ese suppositions will prove cor- || clined to 43,420,270 pounds, from 1819 to 1824it || abolitionists, has exhibited one of its boldest vi- 
ie plac, “she pewro is emancipated, and draws de- || was about 35,000,000 pounds, and in 1826 about |) olations of the Constitution in executive procla- 
present tle fom a state of facts created by his im- || 32,000,000 pounds. mations and congressional legislation on the sub- 
lers are » Sir, will the emancipated negro It is uscless to follow the matter further. The |} ject of slavery in the States, 

o we ader the influences of a morbid abolition- British historian admits industry declined after || That slavery in the States is recognized and 
pend ts anform to the laws, be subject to the will || the independence of Hayti. |} guarantied by the Constitution, and that no de- 
Ore {| fine nation, will he be willing to labor, will he Mr. HARDING oblained the floor. |} partment of the Fe deral Government has any 
€ Cony. nambitious, will he not be the cause of the _Mr. DAW SON. W ill the gentleman from power to interfere with that institution, is, in 
re What all ance of the public peace ? Kentucky yield to me fora moment? my judgment, one of the clearest proposiuons of 
nae "All of the questions must be settled before the Mr. HARDING. I will if the time occupied | constitutional law. But, sir, I donot propose to 
ersonal _iusions of the member from the Baltimore || by the gentleman is not to be taken out of my |/ rest the question on my own opinion. I appeal 
AS est). wrict can be sustained, Sir, he supposes a state | time. | to the highest and most undoubted authority. 
1S sum erate that does not exist in history. Theeman- || The CHAIRMAN. That can be doneif there || In one of his great speeches, that greatest of men, 
edness ested slave will be jealous of his newly con- || is no objection. | Daniel Webster, after expressing his opposition 
S Value, .  ) eosition; the white man will ill consent to | There was no objection. to the extension of slavery in the Territories, said: 
lars Der gen ed by the black barbarian. The difference Mr. HA RDING. Thenl yield to the gentle- ** We have slavery already among us. The Constitution 
meena “eegste will constantly remind the one of his |} man for a few minutes. found it among us; it reeognized it, and gave it solemy 


EXpect former inferior position, and beget an insolence || Mr. DAWSON. I only desire to say, Mr. 


guarantees. ‘To the full extent of these guarantees we are 
superior and former master. 


an -* . all bound in honor, in justice, and by the Constitution.” 
coward his SUy | Chairman, that | was notinthe House thismorn- ||s ~s  * « odhamenvliedbenaiee in the Braden, fe 
ceed ne ; The white man will not forget that the negro ing when my colleague from the twentieth dis- || beyond the reach of Congress. Itis.a concern of the States 
Stat 1. heen his slave and inferior, and the sudden || trict [Mr. Moorneap] read his speech; but | un- || themselves ; they have never submitted it to Congress, and 
and ¢ vaatl nl political equality of the races will be the || derstand that he devoted a large portion of it to mei Poo = pen oar ae rover it. Tf shalt eat ur; 
= \t ua 2 . Beer ee mr > ‘ . seretore, rho act, ne yeas e, no menace, no indication 
ontri couree of annoyance to the superior race, and of || a review of the positions I took in the speech |) o¢ purpose, which shall interfere, or threaten to inte rtere, 
wht Jousy and hatred to the inferior. The differ- || which I delivered on the 24th ultimo. I shall |! with the exclusive authority of the several States over the 
roperty se of color will continue these remembrances | examine his remarks as soon as they are printed, || subject of slavery as it exists within their respeetive tim 
rm in fom one generation to another. ‘The negro will || and if [find that an answer is necessary | promise || ; 5 a> bam 
‘pital of cither be ambitious, or be to all intents a slave, to reply at the earliest moment I can get the floor. On another occasion, in a speech in the Senate, 
Us upor chouh nominally free. His struggles for a prac- |} Mr. HARDING resumed the floor. Mr. Webster said: 
ess tha sal equality will be resisted and engender the Mr. NOBLE. Ifthe gentleman from Kentucky || “I have often, Mr. President, expressed the opinion that 
rat} - i Pes : } : : ; co jer slavery as ‘Xi » States this Gove ne 
ure th contempt and anger of his superior. | will yield to me I will move that the committee do || °Y" avery as M ¢ “a oe the Stakes be Govessmneet Ba 
dant COHN I : iti d I tl . ] ad I . . : : | : ‘ 1 no control whatever. tis entirely and exciusively a State 
vows Nor will he be civilized by the same means the || now rise. think we have been in session long || concern. And while it is thus clear that Congress has no 
, Classes white man Is. The latter finds civilization by the enough. || direct power over the subject, itis our daty to take care that 
P thie | 


workings of his indomitable will; the negro civil- 


Mr. HARDING. With the understanding that |) the authority of this Governments not broughtto bear upon 


ie izes only as he comes in contact with his supe- I am to have the floor when the House next goes || by any indirect interference whatever, . | 
par rior. Heisraised and improved, not by his own, || into the Committee of the Whole on the state of And at a still later period, recurring again to 
will be 


but by the will end energies of another race, and 
r faxes when he passes beyond this influence he relapses 


: into barbarism. Will he labor? Sir, when left 
Lxauion ' 


the Union, I will yield for that purpose. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that 
by a vote of the Elouse yesterday this is the Jast 


the same subject, in a public speech, Mr. Web- 
ster said: 


** T hold that Congress is absolutely preeluded from inter- 


himself he is the child of indolence. Itis well || day for general debate in the Committee of the | ee aa matt eee, Wun this (stavely | 

known the free negro labors better in the slave || Whole on the state of the Union on the Presi- ; ie oe wt aay that aed ie he Gow F alsees orin 
or lwo than in the non-slaveholding States. This results | dent’s message. direct, in Congress, or the General Government, to intet 
aryland, from two causes: firstly, the exampie of slave la- 


Mr. HARDING. Then, if that is the case, I 
yr; secondly, the more complete influence of the || cannot yield. 


white race over the black in States where a large The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ken- 


fere in. the slightest degree with the i»stitutions of the 


ks in the South.’ 


That is the voice of a profound constitutional 





policy oportion of them are held in slavery. | tucky will proceed. lawyer, a great statesman and patriot—the ae 
~ Sir, if all the slaveholding States see fit to eman- |} ae le 7 os os of an honest man, How strangely it contrasts 
aren! cipate the slave in a legal manner, involving no ACTS AND POLICY OF THE ADMINISTRATION. || with the insane ravings of modern abolitionists! 

is violence, | would be willing to witness the fact || Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, after three | And yet Mr. Webster Was no friend of slavery; 
ave fin and pleased at its accomplishment. But, sir, || years of bloody strife have we not reached a point || f@" from 14; but he would not stab through the 
Tocat emancipation and forcing an equality between the || where we may well pause and survey the past? | Constitution of his country to reach and pierce 


re different matters. But abolitionists will slavery. The authority of Webster on this sub- 


A generous and confiding people have met and 











oo 
ive not be satisfied with emancipation. They will || supplied with men and money all the demands || J&ct}s indorsed and brought home to openy in 
oi press the equality and mingling of the races until || of this Administration. More than three thou- || Power by I reside Bk Lincoln himself. In his in- 
oon a war of extermination will destroy the negro or || sand million dollars have been expended and not | augural address, ane ” ee oe the oath 
a k . drive him back again to bondage. Sir, we can- | less than eight hundred thousand lives have been | M PS a re t,and defend the Constitution, 
a sis not remodel mankind by legislation. We must || sacrificed. After this vast expenditure of blood || * 4 ~ ere, een 
5 his dis tke the races with their differences, their pas- || and treasure by this Administration why are all | ieee es Sane age ae Sena 
ose of ns and prejudices, and if we are wise will act |) the prospects of the future overshadowed with || 5 petieve [ have no lawful right to do so,and I have no in 
ea witha reference to them for the best interests of |} clouds and darkness; why have the fond hopes || clination to doso. Those who nominated and elected me 
- fact of ™ ee cd 7 of the people been disappointed; and why is there |) did so wire on naewriadae - - | me mae whe and 
The h ‘ Mr. ( hairman, St. Domingo has been referred |} not presented Ome cheering hope of PPSERETING ye geniee ae Raye ye signee ‘ d in the platt a for ams 
cate ta Phe war in the island originated during the || the Constitution and restoring the Union? Sir, | acceptance, and as a law to themselves aud to me, the cleat 
rrench Revolution, and not, as J read the history | the answer is found in the fact that the Adminis- |} and emphatic resolation which | now read: — 
of shh, MN coaaann wocengn ae’ Preael Heeesibiy Bald tran and pasty in, power, at nn carly mage.of } 1, Suet ctousaal tage ete bast ote 
ate thal *d the negroes, but because emancipationists || the war betrayed the cause of the Union they |) } ic jiol its own domestic institutions according to its 
1 that the | tampered with the negro, conferred on the || had professedly espoused with so much ardor. || own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of 
; —— the right of voting, and afterward de- || They became a disloyal and revolutionary party, |) power on which the perfection aud endurance of our polit- 
bh es ed the right; had placed arms in the hands of |} and their whole policy has been little else than a || teal fabric depend. . 
ek 43 he free negro, and inspired him with a desire of || fierce warfare upon the Constitution and the Union. Mr. Chairman, the resolution then read by the 
ro ‘quality with the white residents, which they in- || They have expended almost to exhaustion the || President was a part of the Chicago platform, 
‘ignantly rejected; and here, after the first steps |} blood and treasure of a great nation, nol to pre- adopted by the Republican party and himself as 
ee ‘oward equality in the French portion of the isl- | serve and maintain the Government of our fathers, || a law to them and to him. Some weeks ago, de- 
‘iterwativ tnd, began that fearful war of races; the negro || but to establish on its ruins a new and differeyt || siring to see w hether that party could be checkéd 
p the work ing the stronger exterminated the white race to || one. || in their revolutionary career by their own law, I 
a wt intents, Mr. Chairman, I charge the Administration and || drew up, myself, and submitted to this House the ‘ 
eats } pats sir, what was the condition of Hayti after || party in power with the open violation of the | exact r solution — by - sat aie eat in- 
nother podetnvefthe tah the master of the land? The Constitution, according to their own interpreta- auguration, word for ers - ae the pre- 
es aa re and were merely nominal, those | tion of its meaning. 1 charge them with disre- || vious question on it. And though t re conserva- 
a an ae industry requiring considerable labor | garding and trampling under foot their own sol- |, tive members were all for it on this side of the 
ee aa he “ere neglected, and it was declared in the con- || emn pledges made to thecountry. I charge them || House, it could not be passed. Its own authors 
wages, ! _Uton of 1806 that no white man should hold || with a gross violation and abandonment of their || repudiated and disowned it, seventy-three mem- 
e, becau wee property in the island. In 1789 the pop- || own declared and published policy, after a large || bers on that side of the House voting to lay it on 
yas fon in the French portion of the island was as | and gallant army had been gathered under it. || the table. Where now is this law of that party? 
aie wit: whites, 30,826; fee people of \| And by the se acts the y have furnished ample evi- W here are all their solemn pledg s made to the 
, mi’ 148; slaves, 465,429. | dence of their own disloyalty to the Government. |, country? All, with the Constitution, violated 
“a sh ese area lndustry after the independence is | Mr. Chan man, what is loyalty unde r our form and under the feet of the Dr ide a di is | rty 
wk fot under the oe tars statistics: clayed sugar of gove rnmé nite It Is to be iPad and faitbtul to Mr. ( AAMAS, as the Dr el mo ahr 
- the pul annual » Government in 1739, the export || the Constitution, The whole idea 13 EX presse d 1D garded a competent waitin ae, eaper uly Lo a 
! onda: y exceeded 47,500,000 French pounds, || the oath of office, ‘‘ to support the Constitution. against himself and his own party, | ask atten- 
1c ~" “minished under 'Toussaint’s Government || He who does that is a oyal man, and he who |) tion to the lewer of Secreta: y Seward to Mr. Day- 
37" 
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ton, our minister in France, written the 22d of | 


April, 1861, after the fall of Fort Sumter, and 
when the war was raging. And it should be ob- 
served that this letter not only passed under the 
eye of the President, but Mr. Seward states ex- 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


pressly that he wrote it under the President’s | 


directions. 


After referring to the fact that the framers of our 
Government did not expect the abrupt termina- 
tion of slavery, he says: 

“ They therefore placed the entire control of slavery be- 
yond the control of the Federal authorities, by leaving it to 
remain subject to the exclusive management and disposi- 
tion of the States thergselves, and fortified it there witha 
provision for the return of fugitives from labor and service.” 


And again in the same letter he says: 


It is, therefore, to be taken as the | 
words and sentiments of the President himself. 


“The condition of slavery in the several States will re- | 


main just the same, whether it [the revolution] succeed 
or fail. There is not even a pretext forthe complaint that 


the disaffected States are to be conquered by the United | 


| ing, is established. 
| and by your own testimony I prove and fasten it 


States if the revolution fail; for the rights of the States, and || 


the condition of every human being in them, will remain sub 
ject to exactly the same laws and forms of administration, 
whether the revolution shall succeed or whether it shall 
fail.” . » . , “Itis hardly necessary to add 
to this incontestable statement the further fact that the 
new President, as well as the citizens through whose suf- 
frages be has come into the Administration, has always re 
pudiated all designs whatever and whénever imputed to him 


and them, of disturbing the system of slavery as it is exist- | 


ing under the Constitution and laws. 
would not be fully presented if [ were to omit to say that 
any such effort on his part would be unconstitulional, and all 
his actions in that direction would be prevented by the judicial 
authority, even though they were assented to by Congress 
and the peuple.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is thus shown, by the Pres- 
ident’s own carefully prepared and published doc- 
uments, that slavery was so securely guarded and 
fortified by the Constitution, that the very idea 
that he could ever be brought to interfere with or 
disturb it was met and repelled by him as aslan- 
der on himself and party. It is here declared 
impossible under the Constitution that any sin- 
gle slave could ever be emancipated by the war, 
however it might terminate; for the condition of 
all the slaves, ‘‘ofevery human being,’’ was to re- 
main the same, subject to the same laws, whether 
the revolution should succeed or fail. Sir, it was 
not only declared by the President in his inau- 
gural address that he had no constitutional power 
to interfere, either directly or indirectly, with sla- 
very in the States, but here again in the letter I 
have read he solemnly declared and published to 
the American people and to. the world, after the 
war was progressing, that any effort on his part 
to disturb the institution of slavery in the States 
would be unconstitutional—so undoubtedly and 
clearly so, that all his actions in that direction 
would be prevented by judicial authority, even 
though they were assented to by Congress and the 
people. But yet, sir, this same President has since 
then proclaimed the emancipation of every slave 
in the southern States—those belonging to loyal 
men as well as the rest. And he has sanctioned 
an act of Congress emancipating in the loyal bor- 
der slave States all the slaves who may be drafted 


or who can be induced to volunteer and join the 


Army. Sir, this high-handed and open violation 
of the Constitution does not rest alone on the 


plain reading of the instrument itself, nor on | 


the high authority of such men as Webster, but 
also on the testimony of the President himself. 
Hie has dared to do the very acts denounced by 
himself as palpable and flagrant violations of the 
Constitution, and stands out before the world self- 
accused, self-convicted, and self-condemned. 

Mr. Chairman, the friends and supporters of 
the President in Congress have sustained and de- 
fended and by their legislation aided him in these 
acts, so that they are involved with him in all 
these lawless and revolutionary measures. But 
Congress has made a record of its own on this 
subject, to which I will now for a few moments 
appeal. After some of the States had seceded, 
and as late as-the llth day of February, 1861, a 
Republican Congress, with the rebellion staring 
them in the face, passed the resolution which | 
now read: j 

**Resolved, That neither the Congress of the United States 
nor the people or governments of the non-slaveholding States 
have the constitutional right to legislate upon or interfere 
with slavery in any of the slaveholding States in the Union.”’ 

The present Speaker, and many of the leading 
Republican members now of this House, were 
members then of that Congress, and all voted for 
this resolution. ‘They passed it by a unanimous 
vote. The proposition was regarded as too clear 


o 


The case, however, | 


| in legislating upon this very subject. 


| fugitives from service or labor. 


. - Ae { 
to admit of the slightest doubt or question, end | 


no single voice was raised against it. You have 
thus declared by your own solemn and recorded 
act that to interfere with or legislate upon the sub- 
ject of slavery in the States is a violation of the 
Constitution, and consequently of the oath to sup- 
portit. And yet, sir, a large ve of the time 
of this and of the last Congress has been consumed 
You have 
passed Jaws to emancipate slaves in the southern 
States. By your legislation you have inaugurated 
a system of emancipation in all the border States, 


| by emancipating all the slaves you may choose 


to enroll and draft, and all who can be seduced 
from their homes to volunteer in fhe Army. My 
charge, that you have violated the Constitution 
according to your own interpretation of its mean- 
Out of your own mouths 


upon you. 
Mr. Chairman, on the subject of fugitive slaves 
the President in his inaugural address said: 


‘¢There is much controversy about the delivering up of 
The clause I now read 
is as plainly written in the Constitution as any other of 
its provisions: * No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
eharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up On claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.’ It is scarcely questioned that this provision was 


| intended by those who made it for the reclaiming of what 











1} 
i 


| is the law. 


we call fugitive slaves; and the intention of the lawgiver 
All members of Congress swear their support 
to the whole Constitution, to this provision as much as to 
any other. To the proposition, then, that slaves whose 
cases come within the terms of this clause ‘ shall be deliv- 
ered up,’ their oaths are unanimous.” ” 7 . > 


| * And should any one, in any case, be content that his oath 


shall go unkept?”? 


But yet, sir, you have not only bills pending 
to repeal the fugitive slave law, but you have by 
law made it a high offense for any officer in the 
Army to surrender a fugitive slave. And by the 
proclamations of the President no fugitive slave 
can ever be deliveredup. Though the President, 
as well as all members of Congress, swear their 
support to this provision of the Constitution, and 
though their oaths are unanimous that the fugi- 
tive slave ‘shall be delivered up,’’ still you and 

our President, in the face of alt this, have, b 
a and by proclamations, openly abrogated, 
nullified, and set aside this plainly written pro- 
vision of the Constitution, and have unanimously 
decreed and ordained that‘ the oath shall go un- 
kept,’? however heavily it may press upon the 
conscience. And, sir, let no abolitionist seek to 
evade the issue | make by pouring forth a torrent 
of indiscriminate abuse of slavery and slavehold- 
ers. It would be an easy matter to meet and re- 
fute all such slang. Some of the greatest and 
best men the world ever saw were slaveholders. 
Many of the heroes of the Revolution, and many 
of the patriots and sages who formed our Con- 
stitution, were slaveholders. Washington, the 
Father of his Country, was a large slaveholder. 
But, sir, when abolitionists seek to hide their 
eriminal violations of the Constitution by spit- 
ting their venom on the tomb of Washington, and 
by profaning his memory with low and vulgar 
abuse of slaveholders, they deserve only to be 
met with scornand contempt. You mightas well 
reason with insanity or cast pearls before swine. 
I am not arguing the abstract question of slavery; 
I am pressing home upon the President and his 
supporters, by their own testimony and by their 
own acts, the high offense of having violated and 
trampled under foot the Constitution of their 
country. If slavery should fall, it will fall in 
consequence of the overthrow and fall of the Con- 
stitution, the last and only hope of the liberty of 
the white race. 

Mr. Chairman, on the 22d day of July, 1861, 
the day after the’disastrous battle of Bult Run, 
Congress passed whatis known as the Crittenden 
resolution, in which it is declared: 

“That this war is not waged upon our part in any spirit 
of oppression, nor for any purpose of conquest or subjuga- 
tion, nor purpose of overthrowing or interfering with the 
rights or established institutions of the States, but to de- 
fend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, and 
to preserve the Union with all the dignity, equality, and 
riguts of the several States unimpaired.”’ 

This resolution was passed by an almost unani- 
mous vote, only two members voting against it. 
It immediately received the sanction and approval 
of the President. This resolution disavows all 
designs and purposes of emancipation, or inter- 
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fering with the institutions of the States. | 
on the part of the President and C a 
thoritative declaration, a publicand 
made to the whole country, that t! 
be prosecuted to maintain the Constitutio 
preserve the Union, and to maintain and pr ; — 
unimpaired the established institutions ae 
States, and for no other purpose or object Fe 
ever. It had a most wonderful and happy effee. 
«N\A, 


It was 
Ongress an al. 
solemn pledge 
le war should 


Itat once united all loyal hearts, |t was the |; 
battle-cry of ‘*the Constitution as it js and yal 
Union as it was;’’ and unde te 


r its inspiring infly. 
ence there wasasublimeand responsive 


of the whole people; thousands upon th 
of brave volunteers, more than yOu wanted 
could receive, rushed to your standard read 
peril their lives and pour out their blood in defe z 
of these principles. _ 
The people at that time believed you were hoy. 
est and sincere in the avowal then made of yoy, 
ee peUey i they did not think it possib 
coul be any abolition designs concealed under 
it. But, sir, when you had gathered a large and 
gallant army under that pledge, and had the rein 
of power in your hands, the abolition mask was 
thrown off and that wise policy, with the cause of 
the Union, repudiated and abandoned. That oa). 
lantarmy was deceived and betrayed; your sol. 
emn pledge was violated; and the brave soldiers 
gathered under it were forced, with the death pen- 
alty of desertion staring them in the face, into g 
war for the abolition of slavery, the overthrow 
of State institutions, laws, and constitutions: 4 
war to break up and destroy the Union and ¢. 
tablish an abolition despotism on its ruins, Mr. 
Chairman, that change of policy and violation of 
plighted faith had their natural effect. Before 
then the people of the loyal States in the North 
were united, the South was divided. Large num. 
bers of loyal men and strong Union feeling were 
known to exist in nearly all the southern States, 
Everything encouraged the hope of a speedy close 
of the war and the restoration of the Union. But 
now the loyal people of the North saw they had 
been deceived. They could no longer trust an 
Administration that had shown itself faithless to 
its own solemn pledges, faithless to the Consti- 
tution, and faithless to them. Their hopes of 
saving the Government and restoring the Union 
through the agency of such an Administration 
failed. Volunteers could no longer be induced to 
fill up the fallen ranks of the Army by the largest 
bounties. The war had been perverted, and sol- 
diers had to be forced into the Army by the iron 
rigors of conscription. The loyal men in the South 
saw that they too had been deceived. They saw 
all the predictions of secession leaders being rap- 
idly fulfilled. They saw the fell spirit of fanat- 
icism controlling this Government, aman 
the utter destruction of their local institutionsan 
constitutional rights, and menacing them with ex- 
termination. That Union feeling in the South, 
that should have been nursed and strengthened 
with the tenderest care, was rudely crushed and 
murdered, and the arm of the rebellion reinvigor- 
ated and made doubly strong. And thus was pre- 
sented a divided North and a united South, with 
the cause of the Union, once so bright, now 
eclipsed and shrouded in darkness. 
Mr. Chairman, these measures of the Adminis- 
tration for the abolition of slavery were closely 
connected with and followed by other unconsttu- 
tional measures, all well suited and seemingly ¢e- 
signed to work out the same disastrous and ruil 
ous results to the Union. Your emancipation 
measures were speedily followed by the poucy of 
arming the negroes for the destruction of Welt 
masters. Next came your unconstitutional aws, 
confiscating all the personal property of every 
kind belonging to the people of the South who 
were supposed to be connected with or had given 
aid and comfort to the rebellion, and this without 
judicial process,trial,or conviction of the suppose 
offender. And then came your proposition, urge 
with fiery zeal and pressed through this House, 
to confiscate absolutely and scize and disposses* 
these people of all their houses and lands, An : 
all this was don@ you say, to restore the Hote 
done because you loved your erring brethren 0 
the South so tenderly that you could not are “ 
be separated from them. You wanted to rec see 
and bring them back to their allegiance, to - 
with you in harmony and friendship =" 
same good old Government. But how perver 
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yw have been! When you emancipate and arm 
they "© 

their 
confiscate a! 
aoorary and wali 


a d 
would woo 


t—when, by these gentle means, 
you 
the y 
your lovil 
eerily : 

a roan. restore peace and quiet to a torn and 
bleeding country! ae 

tr, Chairman, all these unconstitutional acts 
demonstrate the disloyalty of the abolition party. 
You denounce with bitter execrations the rebel 
leaders in the South. And it is true that lan- 
syage can scarcely express the enormity of their 
>. it has no parallel save in the guilt of abo- 


vw embrace! 
Who can fail to see that these measures 


ime; 
litionigts. But when you pronounce sentence on 
them you condemn yourselves, for you too have 


rebelled and trampled under your revolutionary, 
feet the Constitution of your country. You 
charge that the rebels have made slavery the cor- 
ner-stone of their government. But you too have 
rejected the foundation laid by Washington and 
the fathers. If they are trying to make slavery 
the corner-stone of a government in the South, 
you are striving to make abolition the corner- 
stone ofa revolutionary Government inthe North. 
What better are you than they? ‘Thou that 
judgest another and doest the same thing,’’ how 


shall you escape the righteous indignation of a 


the judiciary? Where a free press and free speech? 
Whiere the security of the personal liberty of the 
citizen? Where the important right of free suf- 
frage, the basis and foundation of all other rights? 
All violated, struck down, and under the feet of 
this Administration. Martial law has everywhere 
been proclaimed, the writ of habeas corpus sus- 
pended, and the judicial arm paralyzed. Hun- 
dreds of citizens, without trial, without judicial 
process or written accusation, have been dragged 
from their homes and incarcerated in gloomy 
prisons. The courts can give them no relief, for 
the independence of the judiciary is gone and the 
judges underthe feetof power. The rightof free 
suffrage has been struck down by military power, 
and elections carried by bayonets in numerous 
instances. 

Mr. Chairman, the clear and searching pene- 
tration of Henry Clay was never more strikingly 
shown than when he said of this party, the aa. 
litionists; 


“With them the rights of property are nothing; the de- 
ficiency of the powers of the General Government are noth- 
ing; the acknowledged and incontestable powers of the 
States are nothing; eivil war, a dissolution of the Union, 
and the overthrow of a Government in which are concen- 
trated the fondest hopes of the civilized world, are nothing. 
A single idea has taken possession of their mind, and on- 
ward tey pursue it, overlooking all barriers, reckless and 
regardiess of all consequences.”? 


_ And, sir, never did ancient seer orrophet look 
into the future with clearer vision than did Daniel 
Webstey when he said of this same party, the 
abolitionists: 


“Let these infernal fanatics get possession of the Gov- 
fament and they will treat the decisions of the Supreme 
Court With contempt; they will make laws to suit them- 
*eives; they will lay violent hands on all who disagree with 
them ; they will bankrupt the whole country, and finally 


deluge it in blood.?? 

There, sir, is the prophecy; read it, and then 
ok at the laws on your statute-book, made to 
‘utyourselves, without constitutional power; look 
bee your prisons, filled with citizens by violent 
iands; look at your public debt, rising up mount- 
7 “ish, and casting its dark shadow of national 
pre ruptey over the whole country; cast your 
rhe a hundred battle-fields crimsoned all over 
With fraternal blood; look at all this, and see that 
rw fulfilled to the letter. Noliving witness 
i ¥ cartel events and scenes that surround 
— record them with more accuracy and 
ae Sir, the men of whom Webster spoke have 
= possession of the Government, and their deeds 

the literal fulfillment of his prediction. 

0 Praia I ask attention to another clause 
ane ent Lincoln’s inaugural address, in which 


‘All profess to be 
tio content in the Union If all constitu- 
“al rights can be maintained. Is it true, then, that any 


lo 


iby a patriotic desire to save the | 
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| right plainly written in the Constitution has been denied ? 


laves, turn them out of house and home, | 
SIAVES, ; “ 
il their property, and reduce them to | 


them back, how strange it is | 
i» not throw down theirarms and rush into 

ac ‘ ° j 
Who can doubt your sin- || 


betrayed and insulted people? 
Mr. Chairman, time would fail me to enumer- 
ate the many violations of the Constitution and 
usurpations of power by this Administration. 
Where now is the once boasted independence of 


I think not. Happily, the human mind is so constituted | 


| that no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. Think, 
if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly written |} 


provision of the Constitution has ever been denied. If, by 
the mere force of numbers, a majority should deprive a mi 
nority of any clearly written constitutional right, it might 
in a moral point of view justify revolution—certainly would 
if such right were a vital one.”’ 


Sir, it was true at that time thatno right plainly 
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| fanaticism and sectional hate, and in many cases 


written in the Constitution had then been denied || 


or violated. The rebels in the South were wholly 
wrong and without justification. And how deeply 


and give them no cause to continue the war. But, | 
sir, if the President was sincere in saying that 
**the human mind is so constituted that no party 
can reach to the audacity of denying”’ or violating 
any right plainly written in the Constitution, it 
only proves how little he knew of the human 
mind; how little he knew of the corrupting in- 
fluence of power; nay, sir, how little he knew of 
himself. For he is the very man, and his sup- 
porters the party, who since then have reached 
the daring audacity of doing that very thing. | 
They have denied and violated, not merely one, 
but numerous rights plainly written in the Con- 
stitution. And now [| ask the question and de- 
mand an answer: think, if ydu can, of a single 
cherished and important right, however plainly 
written in the Constitution, that has not been de- 
nied and openly violated? 

Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of the war, 
and during the called session of Congressin July, 
1861, the “Democrats and conservatives on this 
side of the House were in perfect harmony and 
agreement with you on that side of the House in 
the views you then professed to hold in regard to 
the local institutions and rights of the States, the 
powers of the General Government, and the pol- 
icy that should control and govern the war. On 
all these great questions you professed to believe 
with the Democrats and conservatives, and sol- 
emnly pledged yourselves to stand with them on 
the same constitutional ground. And, sir, | | 
challenge any man to point to a single instance 
where any of these principles have been aban- 
doned by this side of the House. But, sir, it is 
a most important and significant*fact, of which 
the whole country should take notice, that all our 
debates on these vital questions now spring up 
solely on the ground that you have abandoned 
these principles and refuse longer to be governed 
by them. But we stand to-day where we stood | 
in July, 1861, contending for the same constitu- 
tional principles, imploring and beseeching you, 
in view of the fearful perils that threaten our 
country, to stand by your own declared views of | 
the Constitution and redeem your solemn pledges 
to the country. And this shows thatif you were 
ever sincerely and truly loyal, the Democrats and 
conservatives have always been, and are now, 
loyal. 


Mr. Chairman, we often hear gentlemen on that 
side of the House exulting in what they consider 
the prospect of the speedy fallofslavery. But I 
tell these gentlemen to stop their rejoicing. Sla- 
very is not all that is endangered. There is a 
more fearful fail—the fall of constitutional lib- 
erty in this country—and they as well as others 
may be involved in its ruins. They are making 
some progress in giving nominal freedom to the 
slaves, but equally as much in destroying the lib- 
erty of the white race. I defy them to point toa 
single important and cherished constitutional right 
of the white man that is not falling under their 
ruinous policy ascertainly asslavery. And their 
policy has brought nothing to the negroes of this 
country but increased suffering, starvation, dis- 
ease, and death, and promises nothing to them in 
future but their ultimate extermination. If eman- | 
cipated and thrown upon their own resources, | 

} 








under the circumstances that would surround | 
them in this country, it is utterly impossible that | 
they ever could sustain themselves in an unequal 
struggle with a far superior and more powerful 
white race; their fate would be more melancholy | 
than that of the Indians. Sir, the kind master is | 
the truest and best friend the negro ever had or 
ever will have in this country, and the abolition- 
ist his worst and most cruel enemy, and time will 
prove it. Inall the excitement and clamor of ab- 
olitionists, there is neither loyalty to the Govern- 
ment nor sympathy for the negro; it is all wild | 





sheer hypocrisy. 

Mr. Chairman, if this Administration had been 
true to its own solemn pledges, true to the Con- 
stitution, and true to the country, prosecuting the 
war on the principles of the Crittenden resolu- 
tion, for the sole and single purpose of preserv- 
ing all constitutional rights, State and national, 
North and South, this bloody drama would long 
since have been wound up, and peace and quiet 
restored to a bleeding country. And the blood of 


I apr 8 || thousands who have fallen in this war for uncon- 
regret that this Administration did not adhere |) gtitytional and abolition purposes rests, and must 
to its early policy and keep the rebels in the wrong, || 


forever continue to rest, with all its crushing 
weight of guilt and crime, & this Administra- 
tion. Your policy has and will continue to in- 
crease the burning fury of sectional hate, intens- 
ify the bloody strife, widen the breach, and deepen 
the gulf of separation between the Northand the 
South. But it needs not the wisdom of the states- 
man; the man of common sense, acquainted with 
human'nature, sees and knows that your policy 
never will, never can, reclaim, bring back, and 
restore these States to peace and harmony under 
the same Government. You have gone on and 
on, pressing one extreme measure after another, 
nik you have brought this great nation to the 
trembling verge of ruin, where the gulf of na- 
tional dissolution yawns to receive all we hold 
most dear. ‘This Government can never survive 
four years more of abolition rule. 

But, sir, while there is life there is hope, and 
that hope rests on the coming presidential elec- 
tion. It is the last and only hope. The great 
battle for free government will then be foughtand 
the fate of the Union decided. Let the people 
every where look to the fearful dangers that threat- 
en them; let them shake off their slumber, rise in 
their majesty, and expel from place and power all 
who have betrayed and deceived them; and let 
them elect true men who will be true to the Con- 
stitution and true to the country, and this Gov- 
ernment, purchased with the blood of our fathers, 
may yet be saved and transmitted to posterity. 
But if the people slumber ona few months longer 
and suffer this Administration to perpetuate its 
power, then a long and dreary night of despotism, 
full of the horrors of revolution, anarchy, and 
blood, is all they can expect for themselves and 
children after them. 

Mr. HOLMAN moved that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Boutrwe tt reported that 


| the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union had had the Union generally under con- 
sideration, and particularly the President’s an- 
nual message, and had come to no conclusion 
thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. HOLMAN, (athalf 
past four o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpar, March 28, 1864. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. SunpERLanp. 
The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
acommunication from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, communicating, in compliance with a reso- 
lution of the 15th of January last, a list of the 
special agents of the Treasury Department, and 
their assistants; which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GRIMES presented a petition of citizens 
of Washington, District of Columbia, praying 
for an appropwation for the improvement of Ma- 
ryland avenue from the Capitol grotinds to Camp 
Barry; which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COWAN presented two petitions of mer- 
chants and business men of Philadelphia, praying 
that the Raritan and Delaware Bay railroad may 


| be constituted a postal and military road; which 
| were referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
| fairs and the Militia. 


j 


Mr. TEN EYCK presented petition of mer- 
chants and business men of Camden, New Jersey, 
praying that the Raritan and Delaware Bay rail- 


nal 


Tae 


— 








road may be declared a postal and military road: 
wW lh was referred tothe Committee on Military 
Al i Miuilrtia. 

ie ) f ited the mem«e of James R. 
(dh er, y rior compet tion for service 
rengered t uliting volunteers for the first ree 
mit by tot © imbia volunteers, and com- 
pany K f tregi Maryland volunteer 
w! h was rete ! to the Committee on Claim 

Hi resented the memorial of J. W. Bat 
nacho, | eot eace of W hington county, 
Dist | Columbia, praying for the payment ot 
ler or iri \ inteers into the service of the 
United Sta which |w referred to the Com- 
initt ‘ ( i . 

Mr. MORGAN presented the memorial of F. 
Gusta Fincke and othersef New York, praying 
for the p ve otan ict declaring slaveholding in 
the United States to be a criminal offense, and 
providing forits punishment; which was referred 
to the | mmittee on slavery and freedom. 


VILLE 
Of the Di tric fof 


LO Lee ¢ 


y pre sented a petition of citizens 
f Columbia, praying for a grant 
f Washington for the ben- 
ind to aid in the estab- 
trial normal school with a 
‘ture-room attached; which was re- 


ounty ¢ 


ent of common sx h ols, 
lishment of 


library and le 
. 


an maus 


ferred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. SUMNER presented two petitions of citi- 
Ze f | lelphia, pri eee 
of all persons held to involuntary service or labor 
in the United States; which were re ferred to tl 
sciect Committee on slavery and freedmen. 

Mr. CLARK pi nted a memorial of the pres- 
ident and direct of the Contoocook River rail- 
rond,ren stralting against the extension of Good- 


ture of vulcanized 
referred to the Commit- 


year’s patent for the manufac 
lodia rubber; which was 
tee on Pat and the Patent Office. 

He also presented a P ution of citizens of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampsl 


ents 


lire, praying for the con- 
struction of a ship canal around the falls of Ni- 
agara; which was referred to the Committee on 
Comme t HE 
Mr. SHERM, \D N presented a memorial of offi- | 
cefs of national wks of Cimeinnati, Ohio, re- 
monstrating acainstany amendment of the bank- 


ing by which it shall be 
irl ! kk 3 { 
city ot Ne Ww York: 


itl vl 


aw nade compuls ry for 
deem their circulation in the 


which was referred to the Com 


REPORTS 


FROM COMMITTEES, 


WADE, from the Committee on Territo- 
ries, (o whom was referred a bill (H. R. No. 15) 
to provide a temporary government for the ‘Ter- 


ritory of 

ment, 
He als 0. from the s ~a* ‘erent e, to 

was referred a bill (HH. - 143 

people of Nebraska to a a i and 

State government, and for the admission of such 

State int 


Montana, reported it without amend- 


whom 


to enable t the 


» the Union on an equal footing with the 

orsginal States, reported it without amendment. 
Mr. FOOT, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was referred the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions with instructions to inquire 
what additional f lities, ifany,are necessary to 
secure the prompt payment of claims of pension- 


ers, reported a bill (S. No. 199) relating to the 
compensation of pension agents; which was read, 
and passed to a second reading 


Mr. WIL ve 
Affair a d 


from the ¢ 


yommittee on Military 
» Milt 


ia, Who were instructed to 


Maquire into. the facts connected with the exam- 
ination, by a board of officers ap point ed by the 
quarterma ter’s de} urtment, into the alleced ad- 
vantages ofconcentrated feed for horse Wand muh Ss 
in the cavalry service, and whether any 


report 
s adoption was made, and if so, w hy 
the said feed has n i been used tn the service, sub- 
mitted a report; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HARLAN, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to whom was referred a bill (H. 
No. 162) forthereliefof Nathanie}| McLean, Rich- 
ard G. Murphy, and Charles E. Flandreau, 
mutted an adverse report; which was ordered to 
be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a letter of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting® communication from the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, showing the amount 
due to the Quapuw tribe of Indians, under treaty 


favorable to it 


sub- 
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ION AT 


stipulations, and recommending an appropriation 


of the amount to be applied to the payment of 
t pred de to thei removal from hKunsas, 
submitted an adverse report; which was ordered 
ta bh rinted 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. POMEROY asked, 
ent obtained. leavs to 


900) f; r 


ind by unanimou 
introduce a bill (S. No 
nds to the State of Kansas 
t » aid} construction of the O ive and Cots 
tonwood LV, ley rail oad in said State; which was 
read twice by its uu, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. WILSON asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
201) relating to the Military Academy ; which 
was read twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the Militia, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CHANDLER asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introducea bill (S. No. 
202) making an appropriation for the Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians, of Michigan; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee | 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CONNESS asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (Ss. No. | 
203) authorizing a grant to the State of Califor- 
nia of the Yosemite valley, and of the land em- 
bracing the Mariposa Big Tree Grove; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee 6n Pablic Lands. 

Mr. WILLEY asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
204) providing for the formation of corporations 
and regulating the same inthe District of Colum- 
bia; which was read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
ordered to be printed. 


$cone 


a grant of la 


SEAMEN FOR THE 

Mr. GRIMES submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unauimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: | 


Resolved, Vhat the Navy be directed to 


inform the Senate nor ordinary 


Secretary of the 


how many, if any, seam 


seamen have been transferred froin the Army to the Navy; | 
how many vessels-of-war are now awaiting complements | 
of men, and what further legislation is necessary in order 


to supply any deficiency of men forthe naval service which 
HOW exists. | 


BRIDGING OF STREAMS. 


Mr. LANE, of Kansas, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution; which was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 

Resola That the Comufittee on Military Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of making an ap- 
propriation for bridging the streams on the military road 
between Fort Leavenworth and Fort Scott in Kansas,and 
between Fort Seott and Fort Smith in the State of Arkausas. 


PRINTING OF A BILL. 
On motion of Mr. WILSON, it was 
Ordered, That the bill (8 


ciency of ‘the artillery of the 
be printed. 


Vo. 170) to promote 
Army of the 


the efti 
United States 


PRINTING OF 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. 

the table from the Secretary of the Interior, on 

the subject of the expenses of the southern In- 

dian superintendency. I move that it be printed 

and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
The motion was agreed to, 


A REPORT. 
There is a report on 


NAVY. | 


~ 





Mr. DOOLITTLE subsequently said: There 
was a motion made this morning to print some 
documents. I desire to move to reconsider the 
vole by which they were ordered to be printed, 
until they can be examined by the Committee 
on a Affairs or be referred to the Committee 
on Printing. ‘There is a large mass of them,and 
I presume it would be very expensive to print 
them. I therefore move 


the reconsideration of 


GLOBE. 





Mareh 


A bill (S. No. 105 ») for the re li ef 
Samucl W ood 


BILLS BEE 


of E. P. 
OME LAWS 
from the President 

» by Mr. Hay, htsSccretary 
the Presidenthad a proved and « “ap 
instant the following act and joint y» : 


A message 


States 


An act (S. No. 25) to authoriz ih p 
to negotiate a treaty with the Klama \ 
and other Indian tri hil th t - 
and 

A joint resolution (S. No. 31) ay 
issue of a register to the steamer Mo wer 

REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Committee on Pong;,, 
to whom was referred the bill (H.R. No 3) 9 ' 
increase the pension of the revoluti mary | ae 
ers now on the rolls of the Pension OF 
instructed me to report it back, with a recommend 


ation that it pass; and,as the youngest m 
cerned in this bill is ninety-four yi 
oldest one hundred and five, L am Instructed 
the committee toask of the Se nate its pres nite 
sideration. It is a very short bill, , aii. 

By unanimous ecasent the bill was considersa 
as in Committee of the Whole. [t provides ¢ 
the payment of $100 per annum to the « 


SUrViVineg 


urso ) 
Au 


soldiers of the Re volution, now on the 
rolls, during their natural lives, in addition: the 
pensions to which they are entitled und 
acts of Conse 8S; this payment to date from and 
commence on the Ist day of January, 1864, und 
to cease at their death. 7 

Mr. FOSTER. To make the bill certaip-y 
think there is a little uncertainty in it—I move y 
amend it by inserting in the filth line, after the 
word **to,”’ the words ** each of.’ As it stands 
I think that, strictly construed, it may be held to 
provide for the payment of $100 to the who! 
twelve. Of course the me aning isthat it shall be 
$100 to each, and therefore I move theamendment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


pose nd yy the Senator will be inserted, if thers 


pens| 


ler 





Agi Ut 
no objection. ‘The Chair hears none. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, and the 
amendment was concurred in. The amendment 


was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be re id 
a third time. The bill was read the third tim 
and passed, 


CALIFORNIA LAND TITLES. 
Mr. CARLILE. I move that the Senate post- 
pone all prior orders, and take up for consider 


tion the bill (S. No 109) to expr dite the settle- 
ment of titles to land in the State of Ca 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the W hole, proceeded to consi 
the bill. The Committee on Public Land 
ported the bill with an amendment to strike out 


| all of the bill after the following lines in the 


the order, with a view of having it referred to the || 


Committee on Printing. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to; and 
the motion to print was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Re *presentatives, 
by Mr McPnenrsoy, its Clerk, announced that 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives had 
signed the following enrolled bills; which were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

A bill (S. No. 34) in favor of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Israel C. Wait; and 


section: 

Be it enacted, §c., That whenever the surveyor general of 
California shall, in compliance with the thirtee 
ofan act entitled “An act to ascertain and settle the privat 
land claims in%he State of California,” approved Mar 
1851, have caused any private land claim to be surveyed 
and a plat to be made thereof, 


And to it 


He shall give notice thatthe same has been done by ap 
lication, once a week for four consceutive weeks, 
newspapers, one published in the city of San br 
aud one published near dhe land surveyed; and sha 


nih sectt 


strt: 


tain in his office, tor public inspection, the surve 
1ntil ninety days from the date of the first pt 
San Francisco a have expired; audifn 

made to said survey, he shall approve the sam 
initac opy of the survey and plat thereor to the ¢ 
sioner ot the General Land Office at Washington, wi 


inom diately, up n receipt, 
bat if obj. made 
ninety days, by any party claiming to have an! 
the tract embraced by the survey, or im any putt 
such objections shall be reduced to writing, taut 
tine thy the interest of the o bjector, and signed DS 
attorney, t 


proceed to exalt 


<vIONS are to said survey wil 


and filed with the surveyor general, tazetier 
such affidavits or other proofs as he mmty proauce MS 
port of the objections. At the expiration OF se 





days the surveyor gener a shall transmit to the ¢ 
sioner of the Gen rai Ls id Office at Washingt 
of the survey and plat, id objections, and proots 
him in support of the objections; aud also 


' 


produced by the claimant and filed with him in 
the survey, together with hi al iniort : 
Commissioner shall, immediately upon t r 
examine the same; and if the: survey and plata 
by him, he shall indorse thereon a certilk ale o 
proval. If objections are made to such survey © 
the said Commissioner, he may require 4 furl 
from the surveyor general of ¢ ‘alifornia touching Wi 


na 
n, or ma) 


ters objected to, or proofs to be taken thereon, 


ith 


j 
ip 


§ re- 





nae Gens 
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aw survey and plat to be made. Whenever the |} ulate the jurisdiction of the district courts of the United || any greater necessity than that of confining par- 
P . s are di=p sed of, or the survey and plat ere cor States in ¢ alifurnia, iu regard to th poms Pc: lo . “sy lies Who plead to specific objections. he vere 
w survey and plat are m ide in conformity of confirmed private land timis, ipproved June 14 ‘ ‘t S : ' : aa 
wus. be shall indorse upon the survey and and all provisions of law inconsistent with this act, ar . oe cl is to eXpedite the setteme 
riificate of approval. Atter the survey hereby repealed. land titles. I do not know indeed whut poss 
. Pee . . lb F | nut > enn tak ; 
; us hereinbeiore provided, approved by M . > " pe . . bie Nypury can take place or o: cur to any interest 
pees, 2 fy ana Office. it shall he Mr. CARLILE. At the end of the second sec- : 
< r of the General Land Office, it shall | . year i was oa ae under this section. [ should like to hear the Sen- 
j she said Commissioner to cause t patent to Is tion of the amendment I move to insert the fol- one } 
, ae Saas etieable af ah an ator from Indiana on this subject, havine mach 
‘ a 1imant as soon as prac icable aiter such ap low ing pr VISO: , ae aah r ; 
2: is : respect for his opinion. ‘This bill has been con- 
_ Provided, That where pr dings for the correction or } ) a : : 
; a. tf er enacted at * provis 20 . ; > : = , sidered by the Land I epartmentand by the Cor 
3 9, and be it furth re seen’ panes ine - : ae Pp confirmation of a survey are pending on the passage of wa 7 re - yr : ne a m 
gacc’” eatin he Dhiceaadare tend a ici || this act in one of the said district courts, it shall be lawful || MUSStoner Whe 18 NOW atthe head of that Depart 
ral of Calito ‘ eretofore c, c : 
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+ courts of the United State alif a, an * s ; ate, oe : — 
strict = the decree of approval or correction has al- || di s d of by said circuit court. should be in the bill. It is the duty of the Gov 
an Pt ; : tothe Supreme Courtofthe United States, || Theamendmenttotheamendment wasagreed to. || ernment to secure a confirmation of every incom - 
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es for Land Office, and not of the district Or circuit court of |} ¢6 the State of California ” ought that to be, sir? Any case that comes to the 
les fi Land 1} x nia, : ; eile 
. Sratee ‘ . : “p » . . t Stat . . the 
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Uses, OF such OLUt sites or parceis as may ered : e ( s i 9 g l ‘ 
: ' ’ 2 out 5 
rike out designated by the President of the United States withinone ; —_— — . , ic ’ Le } » susts al 
he firs ven iter the renditiens to the General Lard Otc Ltthe || Mr. HENDRICKS. Let the section be read. || Public Land Committee, ought to be sustained. 
the first rthe rendition to the General Land Office by the — eee Secale Ged Bo Mr. CONNESS Mr. President Lsup rose the 
surveyor general of an approved plat of the exterior limits The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The words pro- A renters 9: 98-2 Ly Te 1 Id not} ~~ l nail dihe 
o/ San Franeiseo as recognized in this section, in connec pose d to be stricken out will be read. penator aaa mi aah ahs ( a Ave ates E : 
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olers, Whether asserted adversely under rights derived in considering objections taken by the United States to the made. The tendency of the argument of the Sen 


> . . ' . " ' anhieat t hs se ane , 
i Spain, Mexico, or the laws of the United States, nor confirmation of claims to lands under the said act of March ator is to leave the Implication that there isa cov- 


} ide a judicial examination and adjustment thereof. J, 1851, shall be limited to such obj ctions as shall be spe ert purpose tn this section which is to produce 
4 “t * ms -— be it further aad That it shall et = iF aden sie eiker eae _ ae Gabeaen tots ae = the confirmation of titles claimed to land. { would 
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; of money to pay the expenses of such survey and plat and || Mr. HARLAN. I called the attention of the || haps would be properenough. — Phe only purpose 
y : “the publication required by the first section of this act. Senator from Indiana to this section from the fact soucht here is to confine the adjudication of these 
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»le obtains in all the recent modes of pleading, | 
caliene I know it does in New York and ‘in the 
Siate of Kentucky. 

By the act of 1789 the judges of the courts of 
the United States have the right to modify and to 
prescribe the modes and forms of pleading. If 
there was anything in this bil] that was improper, 
the tendency of which was to defeat a fair trial 
and the administration of justice growing out of 
a defect of allegations or of pleadings, the courts 
would have the power to modify the forms and 
modes of proceeding’ so as to obviate the evil. 

jut I suggest to the honorable Senator from In- 

diana that he propose an amendment, by way of 
proviso, that the pleadings may be amended at 
any time before judgment in the case. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. 
Senator from Kentucky, who is a very able land 
lawyer, if, under any system of pleading, a title 
is ever pleaded? Youaverin your pleadmg your 
right to the property, but you do not shell the 
utle; neither under the common-law system nor 
under any of the systems adopted under the codes 
of the different States. I presume (although lam 
not familiar with that particular question) thatin 


the practice which has grown up under the act of 


1851 in respect to the California land titles, there 
is no pleading of title. The claimant must show 
his claim to the court; but the Government is not 
expected to plead a chain of title, whether there 
is a better title in another, or in herself. She puts 
herself upon the denial of the title of the claimant. 
That is the issue, and it is tried. Now all that I 
insiat is that, when a case shall come up to the 
Supreme Court of the United States thus joined, 
if the record itself shows that the title ought not 
to be confirmed, we shall not require the Supreme 
Court to confirm it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to inquire of the 
Committee on Public Lands whether the section 
proposed to be stricken out would deprive the 
court of the power of looking at an error appa- 
rent on the record; if it was not assigned there? 
Is that the point? Suppose there is an error on 
the record; if itis not assigned for error, is the 
court to look into it or not? 


Mr. HARLAN, The Senator will see by look- | 


ing at the text of the section which the amend- 
ment proposes to strike out, that it refers to the 
original trial of the case as well as to the trial in 
the superior court. 


Mr. COLLAMER. Does the section proposed | 


to be stricken out limit the court in its action to 
that which is assigned for error? 

Mr. HARLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLAMER,. Then clearly it should be 
stricken out. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Yes, sir; and an assign- 
ment before there is a trial. 

Mr. COLLAMER. That should never be. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Of course not. There 
are no assignments of error in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, I believe. 

Mr. COLLAMER. If itis notassigned below, 
the court will rectify the error and should be al- 


lowed to do so. | think this section clearly ought 
to be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from lowa to strike 
out the fourth section of the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Theamendmentto the amendment was agrecd to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Having had some practical 
acquaintance with what the operation of the law 
in relation to these titles now is, | should like 
to know of the honorable Senator from Virginia 
why it has been thought necessary to repeal the 
act of June 14, 1860? Under that act the loca- 
tion of Jands in California which have been in 
dispute, (if the grants themselves have been rati- 
fied either by the eourt below or by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon appeal,) is to be 
made by the district court to whom the proceed- 
ings are sent, and all persons, whether they are 
parties to the suit or not, are at liberty to appear, 
or, in the language of the act of 1860, to inter- 
vene; and if they can show that they are inter- 
ested in the manner in which the grant is to be 
located they are to be considered as parties, and 
have the same right to bring up any question de- 
cided against them in relation to the location that 
the original parties have. Ido not know thatany 
practical mischief has been the result of that law. 
The change proposed is to substitute the Sur- 


| 


| 


| 
| 


it 


| 


I desire to ask of the || 








veyor General and the Land Office here for the 
district court, and (if the parties think proper to 
appeal, either the United States or the claimant, 


THE CONGRESSIONAT, GLOBE. 


| Land Office, first by a surveyor w 


or the intervener,) for the Supreme Court of the |} 


United States. 

The Senate is, of course, perfectly aware~that 
there are two questions, and each of them very 
important, one of them almost as important as 
the other, involved in these land titles. The first 


| is whether the grant itself isa good one; butafter | 


that is ascertained in favor of the claimant, the 


| other question arises, how is the grant to be lo- 


|, cated? That is a question that interests a good 


many others besides the mere claimant and the 
United States. ‘The grants in California, as well 
as everywhere else, sometimes are found to be 
conflicting in their boundaries. Insuch cases the 


elder grantee has the better title with reference to | 


location according to the true location of which | 
the grants are susceptible; and where his grant || 


has not been passed upon by the courts, has never 
been brought before the commissioners under the 
act of 1851, never been the subject of legal con- 
troversy, when the conflicting grant which is 
brought before the commission is ascertained by 
the board, or by the district court, or by the Su- 


| preme Court, as there may be an appeal or not, to 
| be a valid grant, and the question arises as to the 


| manner in which that grant is to be located, then 


the person who has held undisturbed under an 
elder title has a direct interest in keeping the loca- 
tion of this junior title so as to exclude it from 
the lines of his elder title. Now, you propose to 
change the law allowing intervention in sucha 
case. Certainly,in relation to all inchoate titles, 
al] titles that have not been consummated by grant, 
if you pass this bi, and one of these junior grants 


| shall be located by the surveyor, and that location 


be affirmed here so as to conflict with the true lo- 
cation of an elder grant, the elder grantee will not 
be concluded by that location. 

The object of passing the act which you are 


now asked to repeal was to avoid the very unjust | 
| results that would necessarily follow from an oc- 


| less some good reason can be assigned why the 
| mode of treating the question now should be al- 
| tered from the mode provided for by the act of 


|} 1860, | should think it was rather mischievous to 


| allempt to change it in the way in which this bill | 


proposes to change it. ‘There are now in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States a variety of 
cases which involve the right under the act of 
1860 of one who is not a party to the original 
suitas between the United States and the grantee, 
to be heard in relation to the proper location of 


that grantafter the grant shall have been affirmed. | 


A case which has excited a good deal of interest 
in the public mind, and particularly in the mind 
of that portion of the public who deal in stocks, 
who in these days constitute a large class, the 
case of what is called the New Almaden quick- 
silver mine, claimed by the Quicksilver Mining 


| Company, illustrates what | have just stated. 


and no doubt properly alleged to have been made, 
by the Mexican authorities to a man by the name 
of Justo Larios, and afterwards by him or by 


mesne conveyances from him vested in a man by | 


the name of Fossat. ‘The Quicksilver Mining 
Company having purchased all the interest that 


| and hundreds of thousands and mi! 
| instead of leaving them to be 
| bunal which we have been taught to be 
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which belongs to the judiciary, has not, op 

speaking, the talent which belongs 2 the 
clary, and the Land Office here whic zs 
without the independence that be 
diciary, and generally speaking is withou: 
particular talent that belongs to the : 
decide questions of that sort involyin 
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I think properly taught to believe—ench nm 
history of England and such is the biataies af an 
United States and of every State in the Un a 
States—is better able to decide such question, 
free from all extraneous influences which vie 
brought to bear upon their decision, either by a, 
oem to ignorance or an appeal to eupidity . 
should like to know, therefore, whether th -_ 

has been any particular mischief from the effen 
of the act of 1860, which renders it bategenss 
dispense with courts altogether and leaye th a 
oe to be decided by the executive office * 
hat certainly is new in the history of legisla. 
tion. Such a thing is not to be found in the States 
so far as | am advised. Questions of location un- 
doubtedly in all the States in which there haye 
been grants of land have been considered ag in 
their nature altogether judicial; questions of gran: 


| have of course been considered as judicial; but the 


| with it. 
| currence of that kind; and in my judgment, un- | 


character of the first class it is just as important 


|| Should be considered as judicial as it is important 


that the second class to which I have adverted 
should be considered as standing in the same re. 
lation. Therefore, before I can vote for this bill 
I should like to know what has been the practical 
mischief, if any, in the law as it now stands. 
Mr. CARLILE. One of the objects of thisill, 
as well as to expedite the settlement of titles to 
lands in California, is to relieve the Supreme 
Court from the decision of the very questions 
which the Senator claims should properly be lef 
It was supposed that the correction of 
surveys could be more properly made through thy 
action of the surveyor general and the Land Of- 
fice here than by the Supreme Court. That is the 


| reason assigned, I believe, for that section of the 


| bill. 


The Senator from California, who is more 
familiar with the operations of the law of 1860 


| than I am will reply further, I presume, to the 
| Senator from Maryland, if he desires to do so. 


Mr. CONNESS. One of the purposes of this 
act is to make the change to which attention has 
been called by the Senator from Maryland. The 
settlement of the question whether a grant exists 
is unquestionably a judicial question. These 
grants are made within extensive exterior bound- 
aries. After the decision of a grant affirmatively 


| by the courts, the question of its proper location 


is generally supposed to be a ministerial or ad- 
ministrative question, and not a judicial one. It 
was so regarded up to 1860, when the act was 


|| passed which is proposed to be repealed. At that 
The Quicksilver Mining Company claims un- || 
| der a grant made or alleged to have been made, | 


time a change was obtained in the law by which 
thereafter the survey and location of agrant within 
exterior boundaries was to be determined also by 
the courts; and the result of that has been that 
they have ‘‘dragged their slow length along” unl 


| instead of making progress in the settlement of 


Fossat had, it became very material to them that || 
they should obtain such a location of that grant | 
| as would include within its lines what was called 


the New Almaden quicksilver mine. But there 
was a coterminous grant, elder in point of date, 
made by Mexico to a man by the name of Ber- 


reyesa; and the controversy between the holders | 


of that title and the holders of the Larios title was 


as to the manner in which the two were to be lo- | 


cated, and thatquestion is now before the Supreme 


|| or changed, 


Senator from Maryland, that the settlement 


Court of the United States undecided. Those who |! 


hold under the Berreyesa title, claim that by the 


true location of that title the mine will be drawn | 


within its limits. 


The Quicksilver Mining Com- 


| pany for the most part claim under the Lariostitle, | 


which is in Fossat, claim that the true location of | 
Berreyesa’s grant is to exclude the mine, and that | 
the true location of their grant is to include it. | 
That question involves, or is supposed to involve, | 


millions of dollars; and if this bill which itis pro- 
posed to pass had been in existence at that time, 
that question would have been decided here in the 


| settlement than ever. 


our land titles, we are reall¢ further off from their 
This difficulty and disa- 
bility has attracted the attention of all our = 
ple. It has attracted the attention even of the 
members of the Supreme Court. They see very 
distinctly, I will state for the information of > 
survey or boundary is not in its nature a judicial 
question, that they can know little or nothing 
about it, and they ask, without doing it officially, 


that that provision of the existing law be repeaiee 


There is another difficulty. I cannot say that 
it belongs to the determination of these matters 
in court; but that it is a growing evil there 18 « 
doubt. The exhibit of surveys made under the 
present system has been placed before the aise 
mittee on Public Lands, and it must surprise any 
intelligent person. How a grant of land shou! 
ever have been made inthe shape that the courts 
have finally determined sqme of these to occupy 
and be in, is a wonder to any intelligent — 

There are two objections to the present yom. 
The objection in the first place is that fier ¢ 
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-Jand has gone through three judicial tri- 
amety, the land commission, the district 
wo United States, the Supreme Coart of 

United States, he has got azain to go through 
+ court and the Supreme Court of the 


’ sirlet 


United States to determine where his land lies; 


thus itis rather a misfortune than a matter 
2 i fortune to be theowner of land. What- 
aver he saves in the end, whatever he has asa 
, have owned land. The question has been 
+ before the Committee ov Public Lands, 
-y have examined it with a good deal of 
od | will leave its further discussion to the 
airman of that committee. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour 
having expired it becomes the duty of the Chair 
+, eal up the unfinished business of Friday. 

I think it will not occupy 


care, & 


than a few moments to dispose of this bill; 
and jt is of importance, I think, that it should be 


art 
a 


lor be-informally passed over. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will 

weue that course if there be no objection. 

My. SHERMAN. If it would be as agreeable 
» Senators interested in this bill to allow it 


(ow observations in reply to a speech made the 
ver day, and I should like to take this occasion 


Mr, CONNESS. I have no abjection. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the special order 
y » taken up. 


resolution proposing amendments to the Consti- 


tht ) 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, | 


proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. No. 


16) proposing amendments to the Constitution of | 


the United States. 
The joint resolation, as originally introduced 


by Mr. Henperson, proposed the following arti- | 
sas amendments to the Constitution of the | 
ed States, which, when adopted by the Le- | 
atures of three fourths of the several States, | 


‘ e valid, to allintents and purposes, as part 
of the Constitution: 


Slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a 


- so inconsidtrable that it is profitless that 


jon. I propose, therefore, that the regular | 


over until to-morrow, | should like to make | 
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and death which have grown out of this atrocious || ber, 1861, an act of a more comprehensive char- 


rebellion, L suppose it will be generally admitted | 
| that they sprung from slavery. If alarge politi- | 
cal party in the North attribute these troubles to 

the impertinent interference of northern philan- | 


thropists and fanatics with an institution in the 
southern States with which they had no right to 
interfere, | reply, if there had Leen no such in- 
stitution there could have been no such alleged 
impertinent interference; if there had been no 


| slavery in the South, there could have been no 
| abolitionists in the North tointerfere with it. If, 


upon the other hand, it be said that this rebellion 
grows out of the attempt on the part of those in 
the interest of slavery to govern this country so 
as to perpetuate and increase the slaveholding 
power, and failing in this that they have endeav- 


ored to overthrow the Government and set up | 
an empire of their own, founded upon slavery as | 


its chief corner-stone, I reply, if there had been 
no slavery there could have been no such foun- 
dation on which to build. Ifthe freedom of speech 
and of the press, so dear to freemen every where, 


|| and especially cherished in this time of war by a 


large party in the North who are now opposed to 
interfering with slavery, has been denied us all 


| our lives in one half the States of the Union, it 


wus by reason of slavery. 


If these Halls have resounded from ourearliest | 
| recollections with the strifes and contests of sec- 
tions, ending sometimes in blood, it was slavery | 


which almost always occasioned them. No su- 
perficial observer, even, of our history North or 


\ | South, or of any party, can doubt that slavery 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The special order || lies at the bottom of our present troubles. Our 
is the unfinished business of Friday, the joint | 


fathers who made the Constitution regarded it as 
an evil, and looked forward to its early extine- 
tion. They felt the inconsistency of their posi- 


tion, while proclaiming the equal rights of all to | 


life, liberty, and happiness, they denied liberty, 
happiness, and life itself to a whole race, except 
in subordination to them. It was impossible, in 
the nature of things, thata Government based on 
such antagonistic principles could permanently 
and peacefully endure, nor did its founders ex- 
pect it would. They looked forward to the not 
distant, nor as they supposed uncertain period 
when slavery should be abolished, and the Gov- 
ernment become in fact, What they made it In 


| name, one securing the blessings of liberty to all. 
| The history of the last seventy years has proved 


| ities. 


acter was passed—a law providing for the free- 
dom of all slaves who should come within the 
lines of our armies, Who should be deserted by 
their masters, or who should be found in regions 
of country which had been occupied by rebel 
troops and afterwards came within our possession, 
and who belonged to rebel masters. It is under 
the provisions of this law that most of the slaves 
made free have been emancipated. This act also 
authorized the President of the United States to 


| organize and employ as many persons of African 


descent as he should think proper to aid in the 
suppression of the rebellion, But it was a long 
time before this law was put in operation, Al- 
though it was an act called for by the public sen- 
timent of the country, and although it was the 
duty of those charged with the execution of the 
laws to see that it was faithfully executed, it was 
more than a year after its enactment before any 
considerable number of persons of African de- 
scent were organized and armed , and even at this 
day a much sinaller number are in the service than 
would have been by an efficient execution of the 
law. It was not until after the passage of this 
act that our officers, especially in the West, ceased 
to expel slaves who came within the lines of our 
Army; and so persistently was this practice per- 
severed in that Congress had to interfere by pos- 


itive enactment, and declare that any officer of the 


Army or Navy who aided in restoring a slave to 
his master Should be dismissed from the public 
service, before it could be stopp d. 

But, sir, had these laws, all of them, been efif 
ciently executed they would not wholly have ex- 
tirpated slavery. They were only aimed at the 
slaves of rebels. Congress never undertook to 
free the slaves of loyal men; no act has ever passed 
for that purpose. ° 

At a later period, the President by proclama- 
tion undertook to free the slaves in certain local- 
Notice of this proclamation was given in 
ST ptember, 1862, and it was to become effective 
in January, 1863. * Unlike the acts of Congress, 
which undertook to free the slaves of rebels only, 
and of such as came under our control, the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation excepted from its provisions 


t 
the regions of country subject to our authority, 


| and declared free the slaves only who were in re- 


gions of country from which the authority of the 
United States was expelled, enjoining upon the 


. @ > , . . ’ > ¢ » fre : sts fF 
' ree ae F a oe ersons proposed to be made free to abstain from 
nd ent for eriene, stiall not exist in the Unieed States. || that the founders of the Ri public wert mistake n || persons proj tes odiecaited att dathnne can 
matively \er. 2 The Congress, whenever a majority of the mem- |} in their expectauions, and slavery, so far from || all violence unless in necessary self-defense, ant 
- location bers cleeted to each House shall deem it necessary, may 1] gradually disappearing as they had anticipate d, recommending them in all cases, when allowed, 
al or ad- unendments to the Constitution, or, on the appli- 


had so strengthened itself that in 1860 its advo- 


fthe Legislatures ofa majority sathieal 13 || || to labor faithfully for reasonable wages. — 
one. It d Sactbeuma fer peubboinn vet bare ‘ak || cates demanded the control of the nation in its The force and effect of this proclamation are 
act was in either case shall be valid, to all intcnts and purposes, as | interests, failing in which they attempted its over- || understood very differently by its advocats s and 
At that mrtof the Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures || throw. ‘This attempt broughtinto hostile collis- || opponents. The former insist that it isand was 
7 = ee ahead Sal cde an Pile nds or ote in || ion the slaveholding aristocracy, who made the || within the constitutional power of the President, 
nt within Sa oo ee 2 or the athe e of ratifica- 


right to live by the toil of others the chief article 
| of their faith, and the free laboring masses of the 
North, who believed in the right of every man to 
eat tlie bread his own hands had earned. 

In the earlier stages of the war there was an 
indisposition on the part of the executive author- 


nay be proposed by Congress. as Commander-in-Chief, to issue such a procia- 
: , mation; that it is the noblest act of his life or 
the age; and that by virtue of its provisions all 
slaves within the localities designated become ipso 
Sacto free; while others declare that it was issued 
without competent authority, and has not and 


d also by 
yeen that 
ng” unl 
ement of 
‘rom their lirds of both Hofses concurring,) That the fol 
and dise- ‘garticie be proposed to the Legislatures of the several 


the Committee on the Judiciary proposed an 
tmoendment to strike out all after the resolving | 
couse and insert the following: 


wotl 


Siles as an amendment to the Constitution of the United || 1t¥ 0 interfere with slavery at all, Mor a long || cannot effect the emancipation ofa single slave. 
our pe “tates, whieh, when ratified by three fourths of said Le- || time slaves who escaped from their rebel owners || These latter insist that the most the President 
en of the B'atares, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, asa || and came within our lines were driven back. Con- || could do,as commander of the armies of the Uni- 
y see very mol he said Coustitution, namely : 
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; ArTICcLe XIII. 

Jn 1, Neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
. ‘iment for erime, whereof the party shall have 

“uly convicted, shall exist within the United States, 

place subject to their jurisdiction. 


wr : : ; 
“. Cougress shall have power to enforce this article 
ropriate legislation. 


-TRUMBULL. Mr. President, as the or- 
of the Committee on the Judiciary which has 
ported this resolution to the Senate, I desire to 
“wot briefly some of the considerations which 


Aus 
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or 


Spy 
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t ig aie So to amend the Constitution of the 

eee forever to prohibit slavery within 

United ‘on and authorize the Congress of the 

RIY to. €s to pass such laws as may be neces- 
,. carry this provision into effect. 


te ithout Stopping to inquire into all the causes 
UW troubles, and of t 


. d me, at least, to give itmy support. Itis | 


he distress, desolation, | 


gress, however, at an carly day took action upon 
this subject, and at the very first session which met 
after the rebellion broke out, the special session 
of July, 1861, a law was passed declaring free all 
slaves who were permitted by their masters to take 
any part in the rebellion. Under the provisions 
of that act, had it been efficiently.executed, a great 
many slaves must necessarily have obtained their 
freedom. The constitutionality of the act would 
seemtobeclear. I do not suppose that even my 
honorable friend from Kentucky [Mr. Davis] 


J 
would deny the proposition that if.we captured a 


| slave engaged, by consent of his master, in con- 


siructing rebel works and fortifications, we might 
set him free. 

That act, however, has not been executed. So 
far as lam advised not a single slave has been set 
at liberty under it. Subsequently, at the regular 
session of Congress which cenvened in Decem- 


ted States, would be, in the absence of legislation, 
to seize and free the slaves which came within the 
control of the Army; that the power exercised 
by a commander-in-chief, as such, must be a 
power exercist d in fact, and that beyond his lines 
where his armies cannot go his orders are mere 
brutum fulmen, and can neither work a forfeiture 
of property nor freedom of slaves; that the power 
of Frémont &&d Hunter, commanders-in-chief for 
a certain time in their departments, who assumed 
to free the slaves within their respective com- 
mands, was just as effective within the boundaries 
of their commands as that of the Commander-in- 
Chief of all the departments, who as commander 
could not draw to himself any of his preside ntial 
powers; and that neither had or could have any 
force except within the lines and where the Army 


actually had the power Lo exe cute the order; that 


to thatextentthe previousacts of Congress would 
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free the slave s ot rebe is, and il the President’s proc- 


ee 


lamatior had any effect it would only be to free 
the slaves of loyal men, for which the laws of the 
land did not provide. Iwill not undertake to say 
which of these opinions is corre ct, nor 18 it nece - 


sary for my purposes to decide, It is enough for 
me to show that any and all these laws and proc- 
lamations, giving to each the largest effect claimed 
by its friends, are ineffe: 


siave ry. The laws of Congress if faithfully exe- 
cuted would leave remaining the slaves belonging 
to loyal masters, which, considering how many 


are held by children and females not engaged in 
the rele nh, W 1 be no inconsiderable num- 
ber, and t President’s proclamation excepts 
from its provisions all of Delaware, Maryland, 
Ke ky, Tennessee, Missouri, and agood por- 
tion of Lowisiana and Virginia—almost half the 
slave States 

If then we are to get rid of the institution, we 
must have some more efficient way of doing it 
than by the proclamations that have been issued 
or the acts of Congress which have been passed. 

Some, however, say that we may pass an act 
of Congress to abolish slavery altogether, and 
petitions are sent to Congress asking it to pass 
such a law I am as anxious to get rid of slavery 
as any person; but has Congress authority to 
pass a law abolis hing slav ry eve rywhe re, fre Ge 
ing the slavesof the loyal, the slaves of the friends 
of the Government as well as the slaves of the 
disloyal and of the enemies of the Government? 


Why, sir, it has been, an admitted axiom from 


the foundation of this Government, among all 
parties, that Congress had no authority to inter- 
fere with sl the States where it existed. 


ivery in 
uid this 


now at w 


But itis s 
are 


was In a time of peace,and we 
and Congress has authority to 
carry on war, and in carrying on war we may 
efree the slaves. Why so? Because it is neces- 
sary; for er If we can do it by 
act of Congress it must be because it is a necessity 
to the prosecution of the war. We have authority 
to put down the enemies of the country; we have 
the rightto s| le; we have authority 
to confiscate their property; but, mark you, does 
that give any authority to slay the friends of the 
country, to confis« ate the property of the friends 


ur, ol 


no otl reason, 


iy themin bay 


of the country, or to free the slavesof the friends 
of the country? 
But it is said that freeing slaves wou 


In raising troops; 


Id aid us 
that slaves are unwilling to vol- 
unteer and enter the public service unless other 
slaves are made free, and that we could raise 
troops better, soon r, and have a more. efficient 
army if slavery were declared abolished. Sup- 
pose that were so, is ita necessity? Can we not 
raise an army without doing this? Has not the 
Congress of the United States unlimited author- 
ity to provide for the raising of armies by draft, 
by force to put any and every man capable of 
bearing arms into its service? Have we not al- 
ready passed a law compelling men to enter the 
service of the Government in its defense and for 
the putting down this rebellion? Then there is ro 
necessity to free the slaves in order to raise an 
army. 

But itis a convenience, perhaps some will say. 
ir, itis not because a measure would be con- 
venient that Congress has authority to adopt it. 
The measure must be appropriate and needful to 
carry into effect some granted power, or we have 
no authority to adoptit. [can imagine a thou- 
sand things that would aid us to raise troops 
which no one would contend Congress had au- 
thority todo. We now find that it is costing us 
alarge sum of money to carry onthis war. There 


S 


» 


tual to the destruction of 





are apprehensions in some quarters that the finan- | 


ces of the country will not be sufficient to prose- 
cute it to theend. A measure that would enable 
us to carry on the war cheaper would certainly be 
one in aid of this war power. 
the prosperity which prevails in the country, 
wages at this me are very high. Men are un- 
willing to enlist without large bounties and large 
pay, because they get high wages at home. Sup- 
pose we introduce a bill that no man shall be 
paid in any manufacturing establishment, at any 
mechanic art, o® for his daily labor, more than 
ten cents a day, and we visit with penalties and 
punishment any man who shall give to his em- 
ployé more than that sum; do you not think 
that would hold out an additional inducement to 
volunteer? But who would coniend that Con- 


In consequence of | 
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gress had any such authority? Manifestly it has 
Nor can I find the constitutional authority 
to abolish slavery everywhere by actof Congress 
as m necessity to prosecuting the war. 

Then, sir, in my judgment, the only effectual 
way of ridding the country of slavery, and so that 


not. 


it cannot be resuscitated, is by an amendment of | 


the Constitution forever prohibiting it within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. This amendment 
adopted, not only does slavery cease, but it can 
never be reéstablished by State authority, or In 
any other way than by again amending the Con- 
stitution. Whereas, if slavery should now be 
abolishedby act of ¢ 
the President, assuming that either has the power 
to do it, there is nothing in the Constitution to 
prevent any State from reéstablishing it. This 
change of the Constitution will also relieve us of 
all difficulty in the restoration to the Union of the 
rebel States when our brave soldiers shall have 
reduced them to obedience to the laws. 

To secure its passage requires, in the first in- 
stance, a vote of two thirds in its favor in each 
branch of Congress, and its ratification subse- 
quently by three fourths of the States of the 


, ; 
ongress or proclamation of 


Union. Can these majorities be obtained? Itis 
very generally conceded, I believe, by men of 


all political parties, that slavery is gone; that the 
value of slavery is destroyed by the rebellion. 
What objection, then, can there be on the part 
of any one, in the present state of public feeling 
in the country, to giving the people an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon this question? [| would 
appeal to Senators upon the opposite side of the 
Chamber, and ask them—for I expect some of 


them to support this measure, and I trust all of | 
them will—what objection they have to submit- | 


ting this question to the people and letting them 
Do any of you deny that slavery 
lies at the bottom of this rebellion? Do you be- 
lieve that we should have had this terrible war 
upon us had there been no slavery in the land? 
| repeat, then, why not afford an opportunity to 
ple to pass upon thisamendment? I trust 
I do not assume too much when Lassume that it 
will receive the requisite vote of two thirds of 
each branch of Congress. » 


pass upon it? 


the pe Oo 


Having obtained that, the question then arises, | 


is it probable that it can have the ratification of 


three fourths of the States? We have now thirty- 


five States, and bills have passed both branches |] 


of Congress and been approved by the President | 


for the creation of two more, Colorado and Ne- 
vada, which will make thirty-seven. When 


these States are admitted it will require the con- 


curring vote of twenty-eight States in order to 
adopt this amendment. 

If Nebraska should be admitted, for the admis- 
sion of which a bill is now pending, that would 
make the number of States thirty-eight, and the 
votes of twenty-nine States would then be requi- 
site to adopt the amendment. But the admission 


| of Nebraska would not probably affect the result, 


as, if admitted, she would most probably vote for 
the amendment. 

Of the thirty-seven States, twenty-one are free 
States, including Colorado and Nevada, and I as- 


sume thatall those States would vote for this con- | 


stitutionalamendment. There are, then, the States 


of Maryland, West Virginia, Missouri, Arkansas, | 


Tennessee, and Louisiana, all of which have taken 
initiatory steps for the abolition of slavery within 
their borders; and I think we might confidently 
count that they would unite with the free States to 
pass this amendment. Those six added to the 
twenty-one free States would make twenty-seven. 
Then there is the State of Delaware, with hardly 


slaves enough in it to count, which would be left | 


| standing alone with free States all around her. 


Although she has not yet, so far as I am aware, 
taken any legislative steps for the abolition of 
slavery, though the question is agitated among 


her people, | gannot think she would stand alone 
| in such a locality, resisting aconstitutional amend - 


ment which would forever give us peace on this 


| question. 


I have assumed that all the free States will 
adopt the amendment. It is now very generally 
conceded that slavery is not a divine institution. 
The few in the northern or free States who at- 
tempt touphold it do so on constitutional grounds, 
denying the authority of the Government to in- 
terfere with it; but none of these persons deny or 
can deny the power of the people to amend the 
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Constitution in the mode prescril 
strument itself. If, the n, they s] 
amendment for the abolition of s! 
be because to abolish it in that fi 
tutional, but because it is not ri 
not expedient. 
I think, then, it is reasonable to A ee 
if this proposed amendment passes Conor. 
will within a year receive the ratificar rie 
requisite number of States to make 
the Constitution. That accomplished 
forever freed of this troublesome questior 
accomplish then what the statesmen of th _ 
try have been struggling to accomplish fr ‘ 
We take this quesuon entirely away f Ae 
politics of the country. Werelieve C, oy ’ 
sectional strifes, and, what is better than a 
restore toa whole race that freedom which js+}, ; 
by the giftof God, but which we for generat r 
have wickedly denied them. 7 ray 

I know that the passage of this measur y , 
not end this rebellion. Ido not claim that ¢ . ' 4 
There is but one way to do that; and that is ee the | 
power of our brave soldiers. Wecean never} 
the Union restored, the authority of the Coy 
tution recognized, and its laws obeyed an. 
spected, until our armies shall overcomeand ; 


ed 


avery, it . 


orm Is uy 


ght, or, if 
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quish the rebel armies. We must look a : vices 
soldiers, to our patriotic Army, to put down t t 
rebellion. But, sir, when they shall have; 

plished that, this measure will secure to ys f, ; 
peace. Thatis what Iclaim for it. [1 
within a year, In less time than it will tok 

make this constitutional amendment effectiy, 

armies will have put to flight the rebel armies, | 

think it ought long ago to have been done: ani] 

think but for the indecision, the irresoly 

want of plan, and the scattering of our fi 

would have been done long ago. Hundreds 


|| millions of treasure and a hundred thousa 


would have been saved had the power of this Ro- 

public been concentrated under one mind and \ 

hurled in masses upon the main reb , thes 

This is what our patriotic soldiers hav: 

and what I trust is now soon to be done 
But instead of looking back and mou 

the errors of the past, let us remember them only T 

for the lessons they teach for the future. F 

ting the things which are past, let us press forw 


to the accomplishment of what is before. Wi York 
have at last placed at the head of our armicsar 3 
in whom the country has confidence, a man w " 
has won victories wherever he has been, and | oreat | 
trust that his mind is to be permitted uninterfered ve § 


with to unite our forces, never before so | 


| dable as to-day, in one or two grand armies aud of dise 


hurl them upon the rebel force. Let him pu :( 

flight the main rebel army which has threatened read ff 
the capital for the last three years, and the But 
rebel armies will quickly succumb. I look for 


that result during the coming campaign, and with ( 


that result, if we civilians do our duty, wes tions? 
have the authority of the Constitution vindicated, yt 
constitutional liberty reéstablished, the Union re- f 
stored, and freedom everywhere proclaimed. g slat 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, | shall sup- sary 
port this proposed amendment to the Constituuon, soldier 
but I have already said all that I intend to say on their fa 
that subject. My purpose now is Wo reply a g 
most remarkable speech made the otuer day bY authori 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 








WILKINSON pation | 


while I was necessarily absent from the Senate in this ¢ 
Chamber. I could not get access to this speech Lexpre 
| until it was published in the Globe on Friday last dent 
1 am told that it was a written speech, prepared, at dir 
conned over, deliberated on, and pronounced here y 
in my absence. I shall .be able to show (a the 8 
was not made for the purpose of Illustrating ‘* vert my 
proposition before the Senate. The motive ol Sasines 
Senator I can scarcely conceive, but wi! ales What | 
Senators to form their own conception whe | ysl é 


their attention to it. om 


‘os anl ads 
It was not an attack upon a political ads ro 
or to convince a political friend. It was mg 
upon a proposition that I had already spo’ nee 88 


favor of, and had said L intended to vote for, 


which he and I did not differ; but still it was @ = _ 
attack, personal in its nature, not only intended ut Pres 
for myself, but for several other gentle me W , y e f 
whom I am proud to act, and by whiose asse"™ ee 
tion Lamhonored. Sir, this speech cont ' ne 
eral statements that are false—I do no! — oe usu 
use unkind language, because since I have ee on 
member of a legislative body I have never ¥ Pure thay 





I 
— See 


d the rules of the body, and have 

unkind word but in self-defense— 
oech contains several statements that 

: : Shae . that are grossly false; and neither | 


oo wey nor truth requires me to let them go in 


| 


yioid 


at 
all 


S.nator commences his personal allusions 


se at J 
vast tement utterly unfounded. He says: 

TeSS. it 7, : t 
Of norable Senator from Ohio, who is not to-day | 
ane ss (Mr. SHERMAN,] seemed in his course hereto- 

"art of : he a yrouguly imbued with the idea that under the 
d we ars ve ion the humanity of the slave is entirely ignored, 
n. Ws ieee ye can only be regarded or even spoken of as prop- 
is co ie no eense in Which we speak of a horse or a mule | 
r Vear oa perty.”? 
om | | say that statement attributed to me is totally 

y ‘eee . . 

Tess of elon [never entertained such a sentiment. I 
all ver uttered such a@ doctrine. Long before that | 
’ er use 2 . te . 
is theire < nator took his seat-in Congress I had occasion 
erations optiy in the other House to express my opin- 

» this subject, and they are now upon rec- 

jure Ww 1. [have always said, and so insist now, that 
: ord. ne - > Y 

at for ‘he Constitation recognizes Slaves as persons, and 








is byt! «o they are spoken of 1n several clauses of the Con- | 
ver hay “sention. 1tis true that by the local law of sev- 
Ci - ea] States, individuals may have property in their 
and re- services just as I may have property in the ser- 
nnd van- ~opgofa white man; and that debt or service by | 
k to our ‘ye local law of these States is regarded as prop- 
lown t} ety. lt is bought and sold; it is deeded, devised, 

e€ accom: itransferred. In the Constitution of the Uni- | 
us fut vod States that relation is recognized as existing | 
rust that  eoveral of the States, but in the Constitution 

| take t ‘hey are spoken of as persons owing service and 
tive, our sr. Tsay this statement attributed to me there- 
rmies, | s false, and would convey an impression to- | 
ne; and | njust and unfounded. 
tion, t Put let me read another passage to show the 
fo animus of this speech. The Senator says: 

nai roe twhen I listened to the speech of the honorable Sen- | 
sand iv iid but think what progress had been made in the 
f this R iment of the country within the last two years. 


simultaneously with the delivery of this speech in 
senate the New York Herald came to us containing a 
1 jitorial advocating the entire abolition of slavery 

nied, throughout the United States, and that by constitutional 
¢ ent. We cannot be told hereafter that the world 
dues not move.”? 





‘hem only The Senator, in the absence of one of his own 
Forget: political associates, arraigns him before the Senate 





ss forward fthe United States, classifies him with the New 
‘ore. We York Herald, and, after commending certain por- 
niesam tions of his speech, he whistles him down the 
man Ww wind by sneeringly saying the world has made 
een, and | great progress, that heand the New York Herald 
\interfered nave suddenly changed their opinions, and sneers 
so formi- ithe motives of both. Is this the proper mode 
rmies and f discussion in the United States Senate? This | 
him putt s only one of a dozen extracts which I might 
threatened read from this speech to show the character of it. 

1 the sm But let us logk to the main purpose of his 
I look for speech. He intends to reply to a speech I made 
n, and with mi the 2d of February. What were my posi- 
y, we shall ions? L sought to prove that we were justified | 
vindicated, vy the Constitution and the laws and practices 
e Union re- nsinancientand modern times in employ- 
laime d. 


ig slaves in our military service; that as a ne- 
‘sary incident to the employment of slaves as 


801d le 


ers, followed their emancipation and that of 
weir families, and that it was the duty of Con- 
ress as the legislative branch of the Government 
tuthorized to raise armies to secure this emanci- 
pation by an act of unquestioned authority; and | 
iis connection, and in this connection only, 
‘*Xpressed my doubts of the power of the Presi- 
st, “nt o secure this result, and that his efforts in 
‘hat direction should be sanctioned by Congress 

‘¢ by an amendment of the Constitution. Did 
“Senator take issue with me? Did he contro- 
“my positions? Did heapply his mind to the | 
notive of ti “sites before him? Not atall. He approves 
it will allow viet I said. He indorses it. He doubtingly 
n when | tuys | "made what some would call a radical 
yy and then assails me for inconsistency. 


Isha i Supe 
onsuluuon, 


d to say mn 





p rep y toa 
tier day by 
V iLKINsoy] 

the Senate 








this speech 
Frida ast 


. pl \ ir d, 








rounced here 
show that! 





. ot 
ystrauine 





al adversa'f ut proceeds to quote at length what I said in 

it was take to the Drasident’s proclamation. Does he 
snoket Ke iss ith it? : 

ly spok ve with it? He doubts; to use his exact 


f es 


rote for, Uy 


Nyace. 66 . 
stage, “I doubt very much whether this se- 
till it was & 


Vere critin; ; : 
the pavucism is deserved.’? What did I say of 
“eFresident? Did I arraign him in the usual 


1d 
yniy intendges sty . 
Bien . s . 
ye ofthe Senator? Did I follow the example 


itlemel W 


hose asso r f = 8 set by that Senator, not only as to his | 
contains st a Senators but as to the President himself, | 
y not wish of oS Pharisaicat radicalism and holding 

{ have been ® ‘ther men as less radical and therefore less || 


re never W pare than he 


? He relieves me from this imputa- | 


tion by saying that I was ‘* courteous in language, 
itis true, and mild in the expression.’’ 
What is the substance of the extract he read? 


Why, that | doubted the constitutional power of }} 


the President to emancipate slaves beyond his 
military lines; that a mere proclamation liable at 
any time to be modified, changed, or revoked, 
was not a sufficient guxrantee to secure to slaves 
that which we them—emancipation. 
And I urged Congress to do its part promptly, 
to give to that proclamation their legal sanction, 
and to extend it by an amendment of the Consti- 
tution so as to make emancipation universal. 

In this the Senator does not differ with me, but 
he makes a personal issue. He says if this crit- 


promise 


| icism upon the President’s proclamation is de- 


served | had no right to pronounce it; to use his 
precise language, ‘1 am quite clear in my opin- 
ion that if deserved it should not have been pro- 
nounced by the honorable Senator from Ohio.” 
Why not? Is there anything in the position, 
abilities, or standing of that Senator that entitles 
him to have a monopoly of criticising the public 
acts of the President? He says my colleague 
might have done it; and he proceeds to classify 
the Union Senators into two divisions, the con- 
servatives and the radicals. He names them. 
He is a radical. He puts himself at the head of 
this class, by first extolling how he has * felt 
and spoken and voted since this rebellion broke 
out;’’? and then he patronizingly confirms and 
elects a “‘few others around him on this floor’?’ 


| who have been steady and consistent chosen fol- 


| lowers in his radicalism. 


And he tells us the 


| other class, “‘more timid, have been from the be- 


| ginning rolling constitutional logs in the way of 


our armies.’’ It is consistent for the one class to 


| declaim, denounce, arraign, and abuse the Pres- 
ident and all in authority, while the other class 


are estopped by their conservatism from even a 
manly criticism of publicacts. 'That Ido notdo 


| Injustice to his position, | will read an extract 
| from his speech: 


| and from Kansas,{Mr. Lane,] have never, torone moment, | 


** T have thus felt and spoken and voted ever since this 
rebellion broke out. ‘There are a few others around me 
on this floor who have, from the beginning, steadily and 
consistently acted upon the same principle. ‘he eloquent 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. SuMNER,] the just and 
uncompromising Senator trom Ohio who sits nearest me, 

Mr. Wabe,] the honorable members from Iowa, [Messrs. 

[aRLAN andGrimes,]aud from Michigan, {Messrs. CH anp- 
LER and Howarp,] and, on the other side of the Cham 
ber, the honorable Senator from Maine, [Mr. Morritt,] 


hesitated or faltered in their determination to destroy sla 


| very with this rebellion since it assumed its present pro- 





which he refers. 
litical life for years in the stormy scenes of this 


| place. 


portions. While others, more timid, have been from the 
beginning rolling constitutional logs in the way of our ar 
nies, these honorable Senators have been clearing the way 
for the rapid and triumphant march of our forces.’’ 


‘*Upon what meat does this our Cesar feed,” 


| that he comes into the Senate of the United States 


and classifies Senators of the same political organ- 


ization into two distinct parties? He divides Sen- | 
| ators from the same State, some on one side and 


some on the other. He says one class are brave 
and noble men who have always done theirduty, 


| but the others are timid men, who are throwing 


constitutional logs in the way of our armies to 


| impede their progress. Why, sir, such a discus- 


sion as this is unworthy of a Senator and of this 
Of what sin have I, and the other Sen- 
ators who agreed with me in the votes to which 
I shall now refer, been guilty? The Senator has 
had an opportunity to examine my course. He 
has taken the pains to do so by a careful, elab- 
orate, and long speech, conned over and matured 
more than a month after I made the speech to 
He has had before him my po- 
Why have I 


Capitol; and what is my offense? 


1} not the power and the right to criticise the Pres- 


ident as well as he? 

I call attention to the specifications of the in- 
dictment made against me particularly, but really 
against all who acted with me, and who are as- 
sailed as well as myself. The firstand the mate- 


| rial point made against me is that I proposed an 


amendment to a certain bill that was pending, in- 
troduced, I believe, by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Wirson,] providing for the en® 
ployment of slaves in the military service. That 
bill provided that where a slave was employed in 
the service of the United States, notin the military 
service merely, but in the service of the United 
States for any purpose, he, his wife, his children, 
and his mother should be free. I offered an amend- 
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ment confining the emancipation of slaves under 
that bill to the slaves of rebels; 


but | also pro- 
vided that the slaves of loyal men and rebels alike, 
all the slaves in the country, might be employed 
in the service of the United States and render any 
duty required of them. The Senator takes this 
amendment offered by me, strips it from the con- 
text, brings this vote mito the Se nate, and arraigns 
me for it. He says: 

** This proposition of the honorable Senator waa to free 
only the soldiers themselves who were the slaves of rebels; 
and as to the slave soldiers not claimed by rebel masters, 
after they should have served in our armies, we were to 
remand them back to slavery !”’ 

Now, this assertion is false. 

He says that upon that vote the line was drawn 

between the brave and the timid. That is not 
| his language; but he brings that vote, the yeas 

and nays, before the Senate, and how does it 
stand? It seems my amendment was adopted. 

The yeas were— 

** Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Collamer, Cowan, Davia, 
Doolittie, Fessenden, Foster, Henderson, Howe, Lane of 
Indiana, Powell, Sherinan, Simmons, Ten Eyek, Wiley, 
Wilson of Missouri, and Wright.” 

If | was guilty of any very great wrong 1 was 
in very good company. All those Senators are 
liable to the same criticism. 

But, sir, in this connection allow me to say the 
Senator has quoted a portion of some remarks 
that I made forthe purpose of conveying an er- 
roneousimpression. He detached from their con- 
text two sentences used by me so as to convey 
the exactly opposite meaning of what he must 
have known I said; and here it is on the record. 
1 was astonished whep [read it. He quotesthis 
remark that | made in the course of the debate 
on this amendment: 

“Mr. SHeRMAN.”’ ° " * “Tfinmyamend 
ment shall be adopted to the second section the slaves of 
@oyal persons will not be made free by the operation of the 
act; and the masters of those slaves will draw the com 
pensation allowed by the Government for their services, 
and they would get their slaves back, as a matter of course, 
If my amendment to the sevond section be adopted this 

| Ineasure will not affect the loyal master, because he will 
receive the compensation allowed by law for the service 
of his slave, and the slave.will be his at the termination of 
that service.’’—Congressional Globe, Thirty-Seventh Con 
gress, second session, page 3232. 

This extract was introduced for the purpose of 
showing that | was opposed to the employment 
of slaves in the military service, and that I had 
changed my mind on thesubject. While I advo- 
cated, in the speech to which the Senator was 
replying, the employment of slaves, he quotes this 
paragraph to show that I was at one time, only 
two years ago, opposed to the employment of 
slaves in the service. 

Mr. WILKINSON. 
me one moment 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILKINSON. ‘The Senator is mistaken 
in regard to my purpose in introducing that 
extract and reading it. My object was to show 
that the honorable Senator was in favor of em- 
ploying in the armies of the United States slaves 
belonging to loyal men, and then advocating the 
doctrine of remanding them back to slavery again 
after the war should be over, and of allowing 
them to be held as slaves after they had fought for 
the country. That was the purpose for which I 
introduced that extract, and not for the purpose 
of showing that the honorable Senator was op- 
posed to employing them in the Army. 

Mr. SHERMAN, That is not the purpose an- 
nounced in his speech, and no gentleman after 
|| reading the speech would infer that as the pur- 
|| pose. I stand here on record, and the record is 
before me. If that was the idea sought to be con- 
veyed by the Senator then his whole argument 
| falls, because in the very speech that he com- 
|| mends and extols, my position is that the slaves 
| of loyal masters shaedd not be taken without com- 
pensation. I said two years ago on that point 
precisely what I said in my recent speeth, that 
they should not be taken unless provision was 
made for the compensation of the loyal owners. 
If the Senator introduced this garbled extract 
for the purpose he now states, he must have 
known that my position then was the same that 
itisnow. But, sir, notwithstanding the disclaimer 
| of the Senator, I will cheerfully give way to him 
| if | misinterpret his meaning. Upon the face of 
| this paper any person wou'd suppose that I had 
| changed my opinions on the ae of the em- 
|| ployment of negroes in this war; but I will read 


If the Senator will permit 
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ul hort speech from which he took this extract; 
whole was very short and might easily have 
hee ; le 
cis norea why Ue slaves of loyal men sheuld 
not be employ just as well’a slaves of disloyal men. 
ihe only question is, what compensation should be made 
mI masters of slaves?’’ 
Then follows the extract he read: 
‘If my amendment siiall be a nted to the second sec 
| will not be mare free by 
’ i md and the masters of those slaves 
poisa mallowed by the Government lor 
nd they would get their slaves back asa 
Biailer of course. ’ 
lesire, eo faras Thave heard any expression, 
' I yal master in the United States. 
J be ‘ desire, so far as I know, to treat 
uw fairiyg; not rive him of what is regarded by 
j law as hi roperty, Without fair and just compens 
i j ll,t vote against t anendment tothe 
! eee t nee | link a t persons are ibject 
to if ut e Rr i ougene to ie “ ed I ’ he em 
ni fat the discretion of the Presidcut. tt may be thatthe 
ves yal pers are t mes who would desire 
yinent, Whom el Ww ‘ rally employ 
m the first instanee, and I nr in ieaving 
trem seul etiomiitary dttyv, as the Consti 
fution of the United Stat 
Mr. WILKINSON, Wh re is 


Mr: SHERMAN, Pax t 
read by the Senator is just in the middle of what 
said. ‘The first paragraph is in opposition to 
the amendment of the Senator from M url, 
proposing tr i the nov tt P sident to 
the slaves of els. Ll oppos at endment 
m the ground that the f loval men ¢ t 
to tah Che S« t 4 midd I 
wiat | . x yor} } . a i : 
and orints tl - ving out ti 

gi r and f ¢h would have show 
pre vr ‘ ) at Lam arraigned 
ner j t? s [) i States in my 
nbsence, and tl mpression sought to be made, 
that, for yme offense or ot r, myself and othee 
honorable Senators are exciuded by our heresies 
trom commenti! eupontheconductand the official 
nets of the President of thet ted States. Why, 


3 ol A SR cate ss oe Pie 
sir, bis whole Gevate, in whichi weMS LLOOK A 
ve part than I had any idea of, shows 


that throughout | advocated the employment of 


more acti 


all the slaves in the country, the slaves of loyal 


masters and of rebel masters all alike. IT nou 
that in the course of the debate the Senator from 
Delaware put to me a question as to whether | 
Rie ’ ' : 
believed Concres madi the power to authorize 
the f moloy ment « f lhe sinves floval men, ar } I 
answered distinct}y—this was some days befo: 
the quotation of the Senator— 
i 

*‘Thave no doubt that it is within the constitutional 
pewer ot Congress, in raising armies, te enroll whites and 
blacks, free and slaves And it ts equally clear that Con 


gress may, When military service is required, deprive a 


father of his right to the labor of bis san, and the maste: 


of the services of his slave 

Sir, in the whole debate 
hundred pages ofthe Cor 
versational debate, to which that bill was subject- 
ed, | uniformly insisted upon the employme nt of 
slaves, but in all cases insisted that when the 
slaves of loyal men should be taken for military 
service the Government was bound to give them 
I held 
the same position then that 1 hold now, and the 
same thet L uttered the other day. But suppose 
that the honorable Senator from Minnesota should 
convict me of inconsistency, whatthen? I never 
saw a man for whom [ had any respect whatever 
but changed his mind many times in his life. If 
a man is so stubbornand determined in his opin- 
ion that he will not yield to reason, it shows that 

as not the light of reason to guide him. 

itin regard to the employmentof slaves, such 
has not been my cor dition. 
ginning I have favored the employment of these 
slaves; and in the speech to which I have referred 
{ remonstrated with the military authorities be- 
cause they did not treat this question right, and 
msisted that they should have employed slaves 
long before; and yet the Senator, seizing upon 
the middle of a little paragraph uttered by me, 
distorting it from the rest, publishes it in his 
speech in my absence to show to the community 
that I have forfeited my right to criticise public 
proclamations by some heresy and schism; and 


> extending over one 
ssional { tlobe, A COE 


reasonable and honorable compensation. 


} 


_ 


che honorable Senators who voted with me for | 
that amendment ure also placed in the position of 


timid men, who are throwing constitutional blocks 
in the way of the Government. 
Sir, what else is this accusation based upon ? 


aoe 


From the very be- | 
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It seems also that the honorable Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hexperson] moved to strike out 
the words ** mother, wife, and children,’’ and that 
with the same Senators I voted with him on that 
proposition, so as to confine the operation of this 
law to the slaves of rebel masters so far as the 
question of emancipation was concerned, but to 
allow the employmentof all slaves whether they 
belonged to rebel or loyal masters. In the same 
connection I stated that I should be perfectly will- 
ing to emancipate the slaves of loyal men who 
were actually mustered into the Army, and their 
wives, their children, and their mothers, if pro- 
vision was made for the compensation of those 
loyalmen. Thatisstated here several times inthe 
course of thisdebate. The only pointon which 
I differed from any of my political friends was, 
whether we should strike down the property inter- 
ests of these loyal men, some of whom were act- 
ually serving in ourarmies, fighting for our cause, 
without giving them the compensation required 
by the Constitution of the United States. A ma- 
jority of the Senateagreed with me that we should 
not emancipate the slaves of loyal men unless we 
provided for a constitutional compensation. That 
is precisely my position now. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It was according to the 
bill passed the other day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir, according to the 
very proposition made by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts,[Mr.Wuiison.] The proposition made 
by him would cover every position | have taken 
on this subject. 

Mr. WILKINSON Will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will not allow myself to 
be interrupted. If ldo the Senator injustice he 
may make any explanation he glesires. 

Mr. WILKINSON. 1 wish to make a single 
statementin regard to the point on which the Sen- 
ator has just been speaking, that he was at that 
time in favor of employing the slaves of loyal 
masters and paying for them, if | understood him 
correctly. Now, sir, the Senator took directly 
the opposite position, and assumed that we could 
not, from the condition of our Treasury, pay for 

ie slaves of loyal men. He opposed such a prop- 
sition when offered by the Senator from Kansas, 
Mr. Lane,] in connection with this same ques- 
tion,on a differentday. The Senator from Kan- 


sas made a proposition to pay for the slaves of | 


loval masters, and the honorable Senator from 
Ohio opposed that proposition, but favored the. 
employn ent of the slaves of loyal masters and 


heir return to slavery after the war should be 
over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I yielded 
to the Senator, which is always a courtesy, to 
make an explanation of his own position, and he 
interrogates me. I will 
his present statement of my position is entirely 
unfounded. 

As faras I am concerned Iam willing to defend 
all my votes. I will in a moment refer to and 
have marked the very matter to which he now 
refers; but before coming to that, I wish to call 


attention to a remarkable statement made by the | 


Senator in his speech, a statement that I would 
not utler in any contingency. Here is what the 
Senator states: 

* So far as lam concerned I shall not stop to inquire 
whether the employment of slaves as soldiers is constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional, whether it be legal or illegal.”’ 

Mr. WILKINSON, 
tence, 


Mr. SHERMAN, 


tead the whole sen- 


It continues: 


**The question with me is, and the only question is, is | 


it necessary? Does the great law of necessity, that law 


which the Senator from Maryland speaks of as the ‘higher | 


law,’ the law above the Constitution, require or justify it?” 

Look for a moment at this proposition. The 
Senator tells us that he will not stop to inquire 
whether the employment of slaves is constitu- 


| tional or unconstitutional, legakor illegal; he will 


decide the question by the law of necessity. Mr. 


| President, did not the Senator take the oath of 
| office prescribed by the.Constitution? 


How can 


Did he not 


he say this in the face of that oath? 


| swear before God in the most solemn way by 


which we can appeal to the Deity that he would 
supportand maintain the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States? And yet he tells us that he will not 
even stop to inquire whether the measure is con- 
stitutional or unconetitational, legal or illegal! 
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in due time show that | 
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Mr, WILKINSON rose. — 
Mr.SHERMAN. Ieannot yield 

ator will have plenty Of time, © 
Mr. WILKINSON. } insis: 


the whole paragraph, and » 


The Sen. 


that he shal] ra. 


| 
hol Make t} — 
1aAK he stats Men: 


in the way he does. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator can read 
he pleases when he comes to speak. — 

Mr. WILKINSON. But—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The g, nator 4 
Minnesota will not interrupt the eee - = 
Ohio in his remarks. ve , ee 

Mr. SHERMAN. Did the Sena: 
whole of what I said, when all that l.eoid 
included in a few lines which are ; Thala 


. OW b 
and when he arraigned me in my a 


is present, and wiil have an opporty, oe 
tome. He says he will be cuided by the ». 
law of necessity. Why, sir, who is to ina, 
the necessity ? Our political Opponents | a 
tributed to us such a position, and | | 
that we have ever knowingly violated the( 
tution of the United States. Over and 


r read th, 


| in the campaign last fall we were arraiene? .. 
' iwned ag 
being reckless men, who were willing to, : 


our oaths and violate the Constitution of thef 
ted States; but I everywhere said that 


i we } ir 


violated the Constitution; and I defendedour ani 
as being within the constitutional POWersera 5, 


to us Jnastate of war; and yet hers aSenat 


GLOr W 


| arraigns me in my absence says that he does | 


stop to inquire whether a measure is 
tional or unconstitutional, legal or 
this declaration of his will be rung throug 
country in the next presidential can) ifn. 

Mr. President, it is not true. I affirm 
behalf of the great Union party of this < 
that this declaration is false; that we never ha 
knowingly violated the Constitution of the U; 
States, and so help me God, I never will, and 
no wild idea of necessity, no phantasm 
brain will justify the utterance of so atroci 
sentiment or the practice of it. But yether 
and by this same Senator I am arraigned because 
1 will not in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States seize upon the property of loyal 
men who are fighting in our armies, deprive them 
of their right to the services of certain personsin 
the southern States withoutcompensation, in plain 
and palpable violation of the Constitution, Sir, 
as long as this sentiment stands recorded in the 
speech | do not care for the arraignment of the 
Senator from Minnesota, 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the paragraph 
I have marked in regard to the subject of emai 
pation and the debate that occurred between the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Lane] and myself 

It seems that the Senator from Kansas proposed 
an amendment to the bill, which authorized the 
President of the United States to employ slaves 


cons 


Porna|. 











€ itis: 


| either in the military or naval service, or in throw- 


ing up breastworks, or as teamsters, oras agents, 
or as mule-drivers. Lt required the United States 
to pay for the slaves soemployed, theirchildren, 
wife, and mother; that is, if a negro, the siave ot 
a loyal master, was employed only for a singi 
hour to carry a message for an officer, I! he was 


| employed for a single day to drive a mule team, 


or if he had run away and was practically tree, 
under the proposed amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas the United States would be requ 
to pay the full value of those slaves, whe ther they 
were employed in the military or naval or civ 
service of the United States, whether their labor 
was of any value or not. That was the eflect o! 
the amendment. It is here before me; and the 


honorable Senator from Kansas, with a frankness 
for which I always give him credit, slated exp! 
citly in the debate that his purpose was » That 

J 1, Lhat, 


cipate as many of these slaves as he cou 
no doubt, is his desire, to emancipate the whe 
race. He proposed therefore thatifas cant 
employed for any service, not in the military ©” 
vice alone, but in any service whatever, te Mm" 


1? 


employment should operate as the emancipa’” 
of that slave, his mother, his wife, and his ©, 


dren; and thereupon the Unite d States sho 
pay the full value of all these slaves. Whent . 
proposition was made it seems [-op Ks ex: 
the ground that it would involve a very — 
penditure of money; that it was idle and oes . 
lous to propose it; and I say now that oes 
identical proposition was made here I s ees 
pose itnow. By ita shovelfull of earth th 


posed il 
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« breastwork bya slave, or a message car- 
an officer by a slave, or the pitching a 
; or even the ecoking of food for a 
would have been construed as an em- 
«in the service of the United States, and 


for 
] ' 


ya siave, 


avid 
ymen : 

entailed an expe: 

the slave and his family. ; MV 

~ Whe -ea slave is employed in the military ser- 

United States, actually puts on our 


have 


yict of the 


uni 

ag a soldier, | 

: jom,and have always been so; but where his 
,t 


. vice is & mere incidental matter, not connected 
1 ice - . . . . 
7 ah the military service, 8O broad a propesition 


ef 


W 


as (ie 


een indefensible and unjust. opposed it on 





in expense of thousands to pay for | 


‘orm, and serves with us in the military ranks | 
adi 1 am willing to guaranty him his | 


«i of the Senator from Kansas would have 


‘rat eround; and here are my remarks on that | 
tae & , . 


ject, and in these very remarks | go on and 
RL Lee © : ° + - 

state distinctly that I did not wish to limit the 
power of the E 
erode whatever, that I wanted them employed 
in the military and naval service, and that I did 


not 


the slaves had not rendered military service. | 
the sls 


President to employ slaves for any | 


wish to extend emancipation to casés where | 


iid not wish to make the putting down of the re- | 


vellion a mere pretext to destroy slavery, when 
the object of the war is not to destroy slavery, 
but to protect our nationality and maintain the 
authority of the Government against rebels in 
arms againstit. And,sir, the Senator from Min- 
nesota with discreditable unfairness applies my 





I can see. 
convinced by my reasoning. 
on; but the amendment was never pressed to a 
vote. 


bate against paying for slaves not employed in 


the military service is tortured and perverted by | 


the Senator from Minnesota to show that I was 
not willing to pay for slaves actually enrolled and 
employed as soldiers. What fairness 1s this to 
a political friend even if he is classed among the 


| timid men who roll constitutional logs in the way 


of our armies? 


" 2 on | 
So the Senator, I think, was partially 
The debate went | 


And yet what | said in this incidental de- | 


But, Mr. President, let us come back to the vote | 


for which I am arraigned. When the bill was 
reported to the Senate the vote was taken upon 
the amendments seriafim by yeas and nays after 
some further debate. 
cipal amendment, which I offered, and for which 
lam arraigned, was yeas 21, nays 14. Among 
the yeas | am happy to find myself in very good 
company. 


be a member. They were Messrs. Anthony, 


The vote upon the prin- | 


| tates the policy of the Union party. 


I will read the yeas who belonged to | 
the political organization of which I am proud to | 


Browning, Cowan, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foster, | 


Harris, Henderson, Howe, Lane of Indiana, 
Sherman, Simmons, Ten Eyck, and Willey. It 


|| seems to me that for voting with these Senators 


aneuage against this crude amendment to slaves | 
who actually assume the perils of war-by taking | 
their places in our canks, when he must have | 


known that | have uniformly insisted that mili- 


wry service by a slave carried with it, as an in- | 


evitable incident, emancipation for himself and 
family and compensation to a loyal master, 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. I hope the Senator 
from Ohio will allow me a word. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. I know that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio does not intend to do me injustice, 
hough he speaks of a proposition emanating 
from meas absurd and ridiculous. As he has so 
spoken, | desire to say a word in defense of my 
proposition, Which was to -place a loyal slave- 





upon a proposition that was carried by a large 
majority of the Senate, it is rather too hard for 
that Senator to arraign me in my absence as be- 
ing a timid man who wanted to put blocks in the 
way of the Government, and a man who may 
properly be classed with the New York Herald, 
to be ** whistled down the wind.”’? ‘The Senator 
has not the caliber to do it, sir. 


Ido not know that it is necessary for me to | 


pursue this matter any further. There are fur- 
ther extracts from this speech which | might pre- 
sent, but Ll will not follow it further. In the ar- 
raignment which it makes, the votes to which | 
have called attention are the only votes that are 
brought up and the only charges made against 
me. It will be remembered that a year or two 


| ago the Senator from Minnesota was not so warm | 


holder in the same situation that I occupy. When | 
he Government seizes my property, [ have a | 


aim against the Government for that property. 
So with the loyal slaveholder. If it be true that 
ihe Government that | would have. An appro- 
priation in advance to pay the slaveholder 1s not 
required, in my opinion, any more than an ap- 
propriation to pay for my property. They seize 
my property without an appropriation, and 1 
have my clam upon the Government. I proposed 


the slave is property, he has the sameclaim upon | 


in that amendment to free the mother, the wife, | 


and the children of the soldier or the employé in 
the Government service, leaving the slaveholder 
in the same situation that I, myself, would be in 
if my property was seized by the military author- 
ities of the country. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 1 certainly do not wish to 
do the Senator from Kansas any injustice, because 
he isa frank man; and I need not tell him that 
his relations and mine are very kindly, and I 
would not do him injustice. I do not think that 
I characterized his proposition as absurd, but I 
think it is indefensible. Here is the argument, 
ing, it seems I put this question to him: 


“Mr. SHerMax. The Senator from 
smenety take the slave 
im.’? 


Kansas would 


Then came the answer: 
“Mr. Lang, of Kansas. I propose to pay.’? 
My reply covered the objection: 


‘ ~» 
wen SHERMAN. Then the question ts, is the Govern- 
oa the United States able, at this time, to pay for all 
aves Who may be employed temporarily, even for an 


hour, in the service of the Government?” 

j Thane is the answer which I gave to that ques- 
uns ond I went on then to discuss the matter, to 
ow that under his proposition if a slave was 


employed fo 
arn y r but an hour to carry a message, or 


a slave and his family would 
= the Government would be bound to pay the 
mone forthem. | showed how much that would 
lie re. | opposed it on that ground, and I be- 
a @ amendment was finally withdrawn, or 

ny rate it was net pressed to a vote so far as 


emancipated 


just as itoccurred. While the Senator was speak- | 


of a loyal person without paying for | 


agi a mule team, or to do —— whatever, | 


in his admiration of the President as he is now. 
If 1 would follow his bad example I might quote 
his language about the President that is 
polite nor agreeable. But he tsa radical. And 
yet, when | amaway,he says that my radicalism 
now, evinced by my recent speech, is probably in 
consequence of the approaching presidential elec- 
tion. He says that | am becoming more radical 
as the presidential election opproaches, imputing 
to me a motive that he must have known to be 
false. Whenever | find a man imputing improper 


| motives, l always watch him, lest the same impu- 
| tation might be cast upon him. 


You seldom find 
Senators or citizens seeking dishonorable motives 
in others unless they are guided by such motives 


| in their search. 


Sir, | am independent of the President of the || 


neither | 
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| United States. 1 have supported bis administra- | 
| tion wherever I thought it was right, and in the 


|} support. 





|| word of him. 


main throughout. 
which I made here the other day a single unkind 


dorse. Lam willing to render him a fair and manly 
I yield to his high office the respect 
due to the Chief Magistrate of a great nation; but 
I claim for myself the quality of independence, 
and in the office | hold from the people of Ohio 
to be equal to any other Senator on this floor, and 
as such the right to criticise the public acts of 
President or constable. 

What a spectacle was presented here when the 
Senator from Minnesota attempted to divide the 
great Union party into two equal divisions! On 


| the very amendment he talks about, as many 
| Union Senators voted with me as voted with him. 


Why then draw a line of demarkation right in 
the midst of this great triumphant party, and say 
that on the one side are true and loyal men, and 
on the other timid men who throw constitutional 
clogs in the way of our armies? 

l ask the Senator if his position in the country 
is such as to entitle him to make this broud dis- 
tinction? No, Mr. President; we must stand 
shoulder toe shoulder, we must stand side by side, 
in thiscontest. Wehave a duty to perform. We 
must render ours here in the Senate with manly 
independence. The President has a still higher 


I did not say in the speech | 


1 did not say anything but what the | 
Senator himself was compelled doubtingly to in- | 


duty. Let him perform his, and he shall have my | 


hearty and cheerful support. Let the Army per- 


| by the name its friends choose for it—that the pol 
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form their duty. Let us cast no firebrands: let us 
have no quarrels, no contentions, Let us reason 
with each other like men, as inde pendentcitizens. 
Anything like division or distraction in the ranks 
of the Union party would be fatal to our cause. 
Our adversaries are watehful and ever eager to 
seize upon these declarations. ‘Phey will seize 
upon that atrocious sentiment uttered by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and they will herald it all 
over this country and make honest, confiding peo 

ple believe that such is the bentiment which dic- 
T disclaim 
it; [denounce it; and I say no such sentiment was 
ever acted upon by that party. 

But the gentleman speaks forthe President, or 
rather seems to speak for him, because | know he 
does not. On each and every one of the very votes 
for which he has arraigned me, the President of 
the United States, if he had been sitting in this 
body, would have voted with me. Who doubts 
it? who denies it? who controverts it? Upon the 
very propositions on which Iam arraigned, the 
President, if he were here, would have voted with 
me. No one questions it. And yet, sir, we are 
to be arraigned before the country substantially 
as having been false to our duty, as being timid 
counselors in a time of war, as throwing the Con- 
suitullon as an impedimentinthe way ofourArmy, 
doing what we can to prevent the success of the 
cause. Sir, such a policy as that is will never suc- 
ceed. 

L have already said more than I intended to say 
when I rose, but I could not allow this remark- 
able speech made in my absence to pass unno- 
ticed, and I have taken the earliest and first op- 
portunity to reply to it thus briefly. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio seems to think that in my speech 
last week I arraigned every gentleman who voted 
with him on the prepositions to which I then re- 
ferred. I did not intend to arraign’those honor- 
able gentlemen, for the simple reason that the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio 1s the only one of all 
those Senators who voted with him on those oc- 
easions that has risen in the Senate and assailed 
the President of the United States for his con- 
servatism and his backwardness on the question 
of emancipation. The honorable Senator from 
Ohio took oceasion to say that owing to the “* con- 
servatism’’ of the President, and owing to his 
‘““ backwardness”’ in arming the negroes and giv- 
ing them their freedom, the State of Ohio a year 
ago last fall was lost to the Republican party and 
civen over to the Democracy. Let me read his 
exact wordson that point, for [preferto hold the 
honorable Senator to the record rather than to fol- 
low him in his vague and general denunciations. 
The honorable member seems to regard it as very 
unkind in me to refer to his past record, but had 
felt no backwardness in attacking the President 
for his past official acts. He said: 

“So far was this conservatism carried—for [ will enll it 
itleal 
party to which the President belongs lost every election last 
fall. Ohio is vow represented in the ether House of Con 


| gress by thirteen gentlemen who certainly do not represent 


ee 





the opinions of the majority of her people, and who owe 
their seats entirely to the discouragement caused by the 
mode in which the war was conducted, The whole of this 
state of feeling grew out of the backwardness of the Pres 
ident in meeting this question of emancipation and the 
einployment of negroes in this war.” 

Now, Mr. President, of all the conservative Re- 
publican Senators, of all those who voted and 
acted with the Senator from Ohio, he 1s the only 
one who hasrisen here to arraign the President 
for his ** conservatism,’’ and that is the reason 
why I singled out that Senator as justly entitled, 
to criticism for the course which he had pursued. 
As I said before, the President of the United States 
has not been as far in the advance as I think he 
ought to have been; but I said then, and I now 
repeat, thatit does not lie inthe mouth of the Sene- 
tor from Ohio to utter a rebuke against the Pres- 
ident for his “conservatism”? and his “backward 
ness” on the questions of emancipation and the 
employment of slaves in our Army. 

The Senator rebukes me for having used certain 
language in my speech the other day, and [ muat 
say that he took a great deal of pains to garble my 
speech, for he refused to read the whole of that 
part of it to which he objected, and read only 
enough to form a basis for a severe rebuke to me 
for expressing a willinguess to violate the Constl- 
tution of the United States, if necessary to save the 
country. I willread the whole paragraph to which 
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he referred, to show precisely what I did say on 
that (jue ion: 


So faras lam concerned I shall not stop to inquire 
whether the employment of slaves as soldiers is constitu 
the lor une titutional, whether it be legal or illegal 
The question with me ts, 


nd the only question is, is it ne 
? Does the grea 


tL law of necessity, that law which 


cessary 


the Senator from Maryland speaks of as the ‘ higher law,’ | 


the law above the Constitution, require or justify it? Aud 
need any one doubt on this question ?*? 

[ have a little higher authority on this question 
than that of the Senator from Ohio,even. Some 
yeurs ago a debate arose in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the question of returning to General 
Jackson the fine that was imposed upon him by 
a judge in the city of New Orleans, and a very 
sman of this country, Hon. Stephen A. 
Douglas, in a speech which he made on that oc- 
used this language: 


able stat 


CABION, 

“« But, sir, for the purposes of General Jackson’s justifi 
eation, Leare not whether bis proceedings were legal or 
iegal, constitutional or unconstitutional, with or without 


precedent, if they were necessary to the salvation of that | 


ity. And I care as little whether he observed all the rules 
avd forms and technicalities which some gentlemen seem 


to consider the perfection of reason and the essence of 


wisdom. There was but one form necessary on that oc 


casion, and that was, to point cannon and destroy the | 


enemy.”’ 


Sir, if it is necessary to employ the negroes to | 


pat down this rebellion, | reiterate what I said 


before, that I care not whether it be constitutional | 


or unconstitutional, legal or illegal, with prece- 
dent or without precedent, whether the Senator 
from Ohio favors it or not Lam for employing 
all the resources of this vast nation to crush this 


rebellion, and the Senator from Ohio shall not by | 
any constitutional sophistry prevent me from mov- | 


ing onward directly to the consummation of this 
purpose. I think 1 have just given him pretty 
good authority for the position I assumed on that 
question. 

‘The authority from which I have read is aspeech 
made by Llon. Stephen A. Douglas in the House 
of Representatives in January, 1844, to be found 
it the Appendix to the Congressional Globe for 
the first session of the Twenty-Eighth Congress, 
page 45, 

Now, sit, let me ask the honorable Senator 
whether, if it was necessary to save the country, 
he would not employ all the able-bodied negroes 
in the country whether it was constitutional or 
not? 

The Senator objects to the statement which 1 
inade that he heretofore seemed to regard slaves 
as property. Upon the question of the employ- 
ment of slaves and paying for them, the Senator 
opposed the proposition; but he did, as I showed 
in my speech the otherday, advocate directly and 
distinctly the doctrine of employing slaves, al- 
lowing them to fight in our armies, and then re- 
turning them back to slavery again after the war 
should be over. He contended that that did the 
master no harm, because you would pay him the 
wages which the slave fought for and earned, and 
then you gave him his slave back again after the 
war was over. ‘The Senator may talk as much as 
he pleases about garbled extracts; but I assert here 
that that was the position he assumed. It was 
clearly laid down in his speech. There is no 
doubt or equivocation about it. It was not ina 
single speech that he assumed this position; but 
he adhered to this doctrine on different occasions 
and at different times. But having uttered that 
theory eighteen months ago, he now comes into 
the Senate and arraigns the President for being 
the cause of our losing the election in Ohio a year 
ago last fall. Istatedin my speech, and I reiterate 
here to-day, that if my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives had uttered that doctrine of the 
Senator from Ohio on this floor they could not 
have carried ten counties in the State of Minne- 
sota. 

The objection that 1 have to the course of the 
honorable Senator is not that he has changed his 
position and become more radical, but that he 
assumes to arraign the President for his ‘* con- 
servatism,’’ and charges on him the Joss of our 
elections a year ago. 


| Army. 


| be returned to slavery again. 


what has been the record of those gentlemen who 
now assume to arraign the President. 

The plain matter of fact is that there is a polit- 
ical organization in our own party which is de- 
termined that Mr. Lincoln shall not be the next 
President. There has been a committee organ- 
ized for the purpose of elevating to the Presidency 
the honorable Secretary of the Treasury from the 
gentleman’s own State; and it looked very much 
to me, when he came in here with his speech, as 
though he was a party to this arrangement, and 
as though he wished to bring about the same re- 
sult; and hence, knowing the advancement of the 
country in radicalism, knowing how far the peo- 
ple SalAdvenal on this question of employing 
slaves, the honorable gentleman, as it seemed to 
me, thought he would join with the honorable 
Senator from Kansas who sits upon his left [Mr. 
Pomeroy] in this crusade against the President, 
and tear him down if possible, in order that an- 
other might be elevated to his place. If the record 
of the gentleman rises up in judgment against him, 
so much the worse fer the honorable Senator from 
Ohio. He should have had a little charity for the 
President; for when this war commenced neither 
the President nor any of us were expected to go 
as far as we do now. Nobody expected this re- 
sult when the war commenced; and it is not for 
me nor for the honorable Senator from Ohio to 
rebuke the President for his course; and when he 
essays to do it, I submit to the Senator that it is 
legitimate that any one should search his record 
and see whether he stands up a head and shoul- 
ders above any man in Israel in this great work 
of emancipation and of employing slaves in our 
Sir, the truth is that the honorable Sen- 
ator has been far, very far, behind the President 
ever since this war commenced. I remember to 
have heard the President say in private conver- 
sation—I presume it was a year and a half ago— 
that if any man bore a musket upon his shoulders 
and fought in the armies of the Union to restore 
the Constitution and to restore our Government, 
so far as he was concerned, that man should never 
Did thehonorable 
Senator from Ohio assume that position? No, 
sir; he assumed directly an opposite position, 
and when the proposition was made to pay for 


| the slaves of loyal masters, he said: 


“T believe if we are at all crippled in the prosecution of 
this war it will be because of the failure of our finances. 
We are already embarrassed by a depreciated currency. 
Our bonds are already sold under par. We have been wast- 
ing—lI cannot but say it—the treasure of this country with 
a lavish hand. We have deliberately refused any measure 
of reform except that which relates to the Army; we have 
refused to look upon the difficulty by which we are sur- 
rounded; and I warn Senators that this is no time for us 
to undertake a new responsibility which may not be cov- 
ered even by $1,000,000,000. If the war is to be prose- 
cuted to its ultimate termination, and one million of these 
slaves are held by loyal masters, you may involve this 
country in an expenditure equal to the value of one mil- 


| lion slaves, which. superadded to all the other difficulties by 


I do not blame the honor- | 


able gentlemen who agreed with the Senator then, | 


because I know that wise men are liable to change 
their views, and all men mastchange their senti- 


mentsin sucha revolution as this; but when they | 


come up ayear and a half afterwards and, closing 
their eyes to their own acts, reprove the President 
because he is not up to their present standard, it 


which we are now surrounded, will certainly swamp us ; 
and when you have passed this provision once, ingrafted 


| itin your law, you have made it a contract between the 


Government and the master and the Government and the 


slave; and then this Government is bound by honor to | 


emancipate the slave and to pay the loyal master.’’—Con- 
gressional Globe, Thirty-Seventh Congress, second session, 
page 3338, 

How can the honorable Senator after this rise 
up and say that he was in favor of employing the 
slaves of loyal masters at that time and paying 
forthem? No, sir, it was nothis position. His 
position was to employ them and return them to 
slavery again after the war should be over—a po- 
sition which he now declares, in his speeoh of 
the other day, to be atrocious. I will read what 
he said on that point in his last speech: 

*“T say from the beginning we should have armed the 
slaves; but before doing so, in iy judgment, we ought to 
secure them by law, by a great guarantee, in which you 
and [ and all branches of the Government would unite in 
pledging the faith of the United States that forever there- 


| after they should hold their freedom against their old mas- 
| ters.?? 


What did he say two yearsago? I know that 
he says the extract which I am now about to 
read is garbled, but it is an extract taken word 
for word from the recorded debates of this Sen- 
ate, and there is no doubt about its meaning. 
Two years ago he said: > 

“If imy amendment to the second section be adopted, 
this measure will not affect the loyal master, because he 


| will receive the compensation allowed by law for the ser- 


vice of his slaves, and the slave will be his at the termina- 
tion of that service.’’— Congressional Globe, Thirty Seventh 


is legitimate and proper to let the country know || Congress, second session, page 3337. 
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| emancipation. 


| accursed institution. 
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What can be clearer than that? Cc 


any mistake about this language ? W} 2 7 

child can understand it. L know itis an.’ 

ant record for one who claims to be a ra a 

I cannot help it. Itis the honorable So... 

own record, and he must stand by or re om ; 
I ask the honorable Senator if he did a 

sume both these positions on this floor? My = 

jection to the course he has pursued, as vs ; 


before, is not that he has changed his y;, ws, | 
that he has the effrontery to stand Silene ; 
chide the President and rebuke him for hig « 
servatism,’’ and charge upon him the Joss o¢. 
election in the State of Ohio a year ago |ne: 
[ have it in my recollection pretty ah ad . 
it was not long ago that the Senator from 
turned to the Senator from Massachys, ete: 
sits furthest from me (Mr. Sumner|—I haye ».. 
now the record before me, but if my r 
serves me he pointed to that honorable Senator. 
and charged that he stood alone on this flo, he 
the advocacy of his peculiar views of emanei, . 
tion and employment of negroes in our armies 
Now, the Senator seems to take offense anJ 
seems very much troubled because the New York 
Herald has come out foremancipation, | poinjes 
at it. Iam willing that the New York 1) ald 
should act with me, and I do not feel any y dine 
footedness like the honorable Senator from Ohio 
because the New York Herald does come out for 
Iam glad of it. I wish al the 
copperhead papers in the country would come, 
for emancipation, and that they would join wit) 
every hater of slavery in the suppression of t! 
I wish to see slavery de- 
stroyed, and ! am not very particular as to; 
agents employed to bring about this result. | am 
inclined to think that before this war shal] } 


c 


¢ 
1a 


U 


ecolect 


rejoice 


8 


| ended scores of men who have heretofy; 


fighting against abolitionism will be found in th 
ranks laboring earnestly for the destruction 
slavery; and I shall rejoice at it. 

Mr. President, the Senator complains that | 
made my speech in his absence. | will say that 
I had intended to make it long before I did, but [ 
waited for a long time before making it. He had 
gone to his home in Ohio, and remained some 
time, and I[ refrained from speaking until the 
came up which afforded the only proper and 
gitimate occasion for me to make that spe 
The honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs almost insisted that | should 
speak, if I had anything to say upon the pr 
sition, at the time when I did, because 
was being crowded to a vote and he wished to 
bring up other business. | had no desire to mak 
any remarks in the absence of the Senator trom 
Ohio, and I will say now that there was no un- 
kind word in my speech toward him; | simply 
read the record. Perhaps I ought to admit! 
there wasan unkind word, because the record 
the honorable Senator himself on this proj 
tion is the most unkind thing that could be utter 
on this floor against him. His record is against 
him; his utterances in this Chamber are agutis! 
him if he assumes the position which he assunies 
the other day in his speech. I am glad, how- 
ever, that he has now assumed a proper pos! 

I am glad to see that the country is coming up & 
the great question of liberty, rising above ail those 
constitutional objections and quibbles that have 
heretofore been laid in the way, and thatev 
honorable Senator from Ohio himself is coming 
up to look this great question of slavery or fee 
dom directly in the face. In my humble Jucs 
ment the course of that honorable Senator and 
those who have acted with him has kept the Pres- 
ident back from assuming the high position és 
this question of slavery which he ought to have 
assumed, and, instead of the honorable Sens 
charging his backwardness upon the Presid 
he should have had the manliness to say, tm 
in part to blame for the backwardness of 
Lincoln in working out the great problems | 
emancipation and the employ mento! slaves in 
armies.’” lie 

Mr.SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Sens” 
from Minnesota talks about manliness. | 
leave to my fellow Senators to settle that quest”! 
of our manliness between us. He talks about” & 
frontery,” using the language of the market-h yes 
not of the council-chamber. Effrontery tor Wi" 
Because I expressed my opinions boldly and feet 
lessly, without regard to him. 
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N Mr. President, I have but a few words 
WwW, + . he 2 

, » reply to the Senator from Minnesota. 
+ ee that 1 arraigned the President, in my 
vs th 


he other day, for the very offense of which 

wae euilty two years since. In the very debate 
a nia years ago, which is now before me, and | 
fe a which he has taken the garbled extract, I 
al od the policy of conducting our armies then | 
es rlanguage than I did in my recent speech. | 
It sie when the confiscation law was threatened 
: 


in st 


‘th defeat by a veto, when ourarmies were used 
We turn slaves to rebel masters. I find in the 
hate now lying before me the very same con- | 
qaeoa : 


nation of ** conservatism”’ that | madein my | 
dem! 

recel 
mv mind 7 
tary service. 


tn re 
\ 


eneech. Butthe Senatorsays | havechanged 
in regard to emancipating slaves for 
- Why, sir, [said on that point, 


n : . 

the very debate from which he read, what | 
will now read, and I would test my position even || 
by tl » advanced opinion of the Senator from Mas- 


eachusetts, [Mr. SuMNER. 
” Mp. WILKINSON. The Senator is mistaken, 
J did notsay SO. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator does not know 
what he says when he getsexcited. ‘Thisis what 
] said on that point: 


«How far emancipation should be extended to those 
slaves who render faithful service to the country is a more 
dificult question—but upon a tew propositions we cer 
tainly ean agree. Who would surrender to bis rebel mas 
: heroic slave pilot who, by his courage and sagacity, 

ia vessel toour Navy? Who would surrender to a 
hel master the slave who, amid heat and storm and bat 
fed and eared for and waited on our officers and sol 
dicrs?, Who would give up to perpetual slavery the very 
negroes who, during the war, have risked their lives 
y us important intelligence ? 


y Sir, whatever vaga 
ries and prejudices may cling to us, I trust no one among 
us would consent to reward the services of loyal slaves by 
petual.and hopeless bondage to rebs' masters. Sucha 
icy would be far more infamous than the rebellion itself, | 
Without further defining my views upon this subject at this | 
tin 


e, | am willing tg affirm tor myself that never will I con 
) surrender a slave who has rendered any service, 
however menial, to our Army to the castody of a rebel mas- 

: norawill I deprive a loyal master of his Interest in the 
services of his slave without full compensation.’’—Con 
cressional Globe, Thirty-Seventh Congress, second session, 
page Sly. 

And I now affirm that the only difference be- 
tween the Senator from Minnesota and myself in 
this whole matter is this: that he would rob the 
loyal master of what by the local law is property 
without compensation, in violation of an express 
provision of the Constitution, while | would not, 
That is just the difference between us, the length 
and the breadth of it, and the whole debate shows | 
it. The debate between the Senator from Kansas 
and myself shows that I would have extended 
emancipation to all those slaves actually employed 
in the military service in our Army, but because a 
negro in Kentucky was employed to carry ames- 
sage or was hired to drive a team, 1 would not 
extend the provision for compensation to his 
ease. In that debate I said that whenever a ne- 
gro, whether slave or free, wore the uniform of 
the Army of the United States and served in our 
ranks, |never would surrender him to either a 
loyal or rebel master, but that 1 would not ex- 
tend emancipation further than the laws of war 
justified, and | would not rob aloyal man of what 
by his local law is property without giving him 


just compensation; nor would | in these times of 
trouble, when we want all the money that we can 
husband and gather, extend this emancipation to | 
every slave simply because he was employed in | 
casual service not necessarily connected with thas|| 
Army, and only for the time being, and agree to || 
give for him compensation out of the Treasury of | 
the United States, . , 
Now, Mr. President, | have answered these | 
two points. I have shown that I have said more 
against the policy then going on, by which our | 
Army was conducted, two years ago, than I said 
inmy recent speech. [have shown you that my 
position then was precisely the same as it is now. 
And yet the Senator, in my absence, in a care- 
fully conned and prepared speech, arraigns me 
—_ he about ** manliness’? and ‘‘effrontery,”’ 
8 about rolling constitutional blocks in the 
Way of our Army, talks of timid men who want | 
a ” our armies. Why, sir, he mouths about 
lotism, what he has done and will do for his 
country, what sacrifices he will make. 
has he done? Wh 
Would jump 
about w 


Sir, what 
at sacrifices has he made? He 
into the grave of Ophelia, and rant 
mad hat he would do to save this great conn. | 
Y Ofours. There is nothing within the limits || 


| ther. 


— 


prescribed by law that he would do that I would 
flotdo. And if his sacrifices over mine, if his 
services beyond mine, if his willingness to devote 
we alth, treasure nl ad 


; 


blood to the cause of his 


| country give him a higher rank in the roll of the 


loyal men of this country, let him take it, and I 
will give him the praise due to his position. I 
leave that point, however, to those who have 
seen our mutual efforts to advance the cause of 
our country; not to him. 

I say again, in conclusion, this attack, made in 
my absence, not simply upon me but upon all the 
Senators who agreed with me on these questions 
of constitutional law, was unjustifiable and un- 
patriotic, tending to divide and distract those who 
must stand together shoulder to shoulder, and it 
ought to be and | believe has been rebuked. 

Mr. WILKINSON. The Senator insists that 
he holds the’same view he did before 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will allow 
me before he proceeds, I wish to say a word fur- 
The Senator referred to the Senator from 
Kansas, [Mr. Pomeroy.] He is here to speak 
for himself. The Senator from Kansas is one of 
those radical men who voted with him. He is 
not one of those ** timid men’? who put consti- 
tutional blocks in the way. The Senator from 
Minnesota says, or seems to Intimate by insinu- 
ation, that lam a member of the committee of 
which the Senator from Kansas is chairman. 
Why did he not have the manliness, since he talks 
about ** manliness,’’ to goand ask the Senator or 
me was that true or not? 

Mr. WILKINSON. 
made no such intimation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator did say that 
he believed | was connected with the committ e, 
or something of that kind. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I did not say any such 
thing. 


Mr. SHERMAN, 





. 


1 said no such thing, 


I simply wanted to make 


| thisstatementincorrection. Ifthe Senator wanted 


any information on that subject he could have 
got it either from the Senator from Kansas or me, 
by an emphatic denial. 

‘Mr. WILKINSON. I did not say any such 
thing. I said that it was well understood here and 


| throughout the country that there was a commit- 


tee organized, of which the honorable Senator 


| from Kansas (Mr. Pomeroy] was chairman, the 


purpose of which was to defeat Mr. Lincoln for 
the nomination for the next Presidency. I did not 
know of whom the committee is composed except 
the chairman, who, I believe, avows it boldly; 
and provsebly his reason is because Mr. Lincoln 
is not radical enough to suit him. I said that it 
seemed to measif the speech of the Senator from 


| Ohio was made in the interest of those who are 


seeking to destroy Mr, Lincoln. 
Btatement. 

l understand the honorable Senator to say that 
he holds the same views now that he did before. 


That was my 


The extract is nearly one third 
of all he said at the time; but itis perfect of itself, 


and I hope he will not say that itis garbled. If- 


he shall say so, he can read the whole of it to 
show whether he holds now the same views he 
did then. I must repeat what L said before, that 
the Senator has no right toaccuse Mr. Lincoln or 
anybedy else of not being radical on this ques- 
tion. I read the forepart of this same extract 
when I was up before; now I will read further; 
this is on page 3338 of the Globe for the second 
session of the Thirty-Seventh Congress: 


“Mr. President, before we embark in this movement, 
we ought to pause alittle. Wedo no injustice if we em 
ploy the slave of a loyal master; he is no more asiave than 
he was before; he is made no worse; on the contrary, he 
receives the incidental benefit which must arise trom the 
emancipation of the great body of his race, and it will, 
probably at no very distant period, lead to his emancipation 
and the emancipation of the whole African race. He re 
ceives the incidental benefit of that employment in ren- 
dering loyal service to the country. He is notinjured atali. 

‘* When he renders service, he is none the less a slave. 
If there are runaway slaves in Kansas, and I take it that 
must be the case, if they are employed in the service of the 
Government, and they are discharged after that service is 
rendered, they are no worse off than they were before ; and 
it does not follow that because we now need the service 
of a slave we shall therefore guaranty to him for a tem 
porary employment what may cost the Government thou- 
sands of dollars.’’ 


Remember, the Senator was talking about pay- 
ing for the slaves of loyal masters. 


‘*This is too serious a proposition for us to act upon 
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If we evor 


lightly We have no money to throw away 


had the lamp Fortunatus, if we ever ul an accumulation 
of money, itis now wasted and e, and we are compelied 
by the sober 1 ties of war % upon these fina il 
questions, and not to embark in a new expenditure and 


pledge our credit fora targ 


eum Of money without cont 
ing the cost 


I Know the most thankless of all business in 
the world is to make objection, and that which is but a 
repeated objection ; but that is our duty now; and I trust 


the desire of the Senator from Kansas to eman« ipate the 


| slaves of loyal masters, or his desire to avoid even # hard 


case, may not involve us in a princip® which may be dan- 
gerous, and which will add very much to our alre ady ac 
cumulated difficulties.”’ 

I assumed from this, in connection with the 
other extracts which | read and which were pub- 
lished in my speech, that the honorable Senator 
was not in favor of paying for the slaves of loyal 
masters; but while they would be received in our 
service, he was for returning them back again to 
slavery and paying the masters their wages, be- 
cause he said so in direct terms. 


THE DEATH OF SLAVERY IS THE LIFE OF THE 
NATION. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, “our ecoun- 
try,’ said that illustrious statesman, John Quincy 
Adams, ** began its existence by the universal 
emancipation of man fi 
Amidst the darkling storms of revolution it pro- 
claifed as its living faith the ed of 
human equality thing clouds of 


] , 
om the thralldem of man.’ 


sub ime ere 
\ From out ther 
battle the new Republic, as it took its position in 
the family of nations, proclaimed in the ear of all 
humanity that the poor, the humble, the sons of 
toil, whose hands were hardened by honest labor, 
whose limbs were chilled by the blasts of wi ter, 
whose cheeks were seorched by the suns of sum 
| mer, were the peers, the equals, before the law, 
of kings and princes and nobles, of the most f 
When its spl ndid 


edifice of constitutional rovernment rose in gt and- 


vored of the sons of men. 


eur and beauty upon the vision of mankind, the 
champions of popular rights in the Old World, 
and the people, in whose hearts still lingered the 
dimly-remembered accents of liberty, as they 
turned their gaze hitherward, hailed and wel- 
| comed the advent of the new-born Republic. In 
| after years, amid the throes of revolutions, they 

turned ever to the rising Republic beyond the 
| seas for the inspiration of faith and hope in the 
final triumph of struggling humanity. And the 
republics of the New World, as they emerged 
from colonial dependence, through the fire and 
blood of revolutions, to national life, turned to- 
ward united Americaas the greatexemplar whose 
steady lights would illume their darkened path- 
way to national unity and power, and liberty reg- 
ulated by law. 

We of America have been accustomed, Mr. 
President, to contemplate with something of grat- 
| ified and patriotic pride the strength of our dem- 


|| ocratic institutions and the stability of our repub- 


| Let me read an extract from @speech of his made | 
| two years ago. 


lican Government. As we have watched the fra- 
ternal strifes, the bloody and desolating wars of 
factions that, in the republics of the New World, 
have followed each other like the fleeting shad- 
ows of summer clouds, as we have watched, too, 
the revolutionary throes and struggles, the fall- 
ing and rising thrones and dynasties of the Old 
World, we have often turned fondly and proudly 
to our own country in the undoubtinge faith that 
the Republic was immortal, that, sustained by the 
vital and animating patriotism of a Clirtstian peo- 
ple, it was ever instinct with the freshness and 
bloom of youth and the vigor of matured man- 
hood. Gazing with beaming eye and throbbing 
heart upon the grandeur and beauty of this splen- 





| did edifice of constitutional government in Amer- 


ica, we came to believe that it was as imperisha- 


ble as the memory of its illustrious builders. 
3ut the Republic of the United States, the land 


| of so much of affection, of pride, and of hope, 


now presents to the startled and astonished enze 
of mankind a humiliating and saddening specta- 
cle. The treasonable menaces of other days have 
now ripened into treasgnable deeds. Civil war 
now holds its carnival and reaps its b'oody har- 
vests. The nation is grappling with a gigantic 
conspiracy, struggling for existence, for Jie pres- 
ervation of its menaced life, against a revellion 
that finds no parallel in the annals of the » orld. 
When the echoes of the cannon treason train d 
upon Sumter smote upon the startled ear of the 
nation, patriotism summoned the peoy le to as- 
sume the responsibilities of consummate d power, 
}and by the red hand of war shield the life and 
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protect the liberties of the nation, menaced by 
this foul revolt against law and order, liberty and 
civilization, ‘That patriotism which earners the 
hallowed memories of the past, which compre- 
hends the vital issues of the present, which is in- 
stinet with the aspirations of the future that looms 
up grand and great, bade wealth open its coffers 
to meet the needs of the imperiled nation, and 
the eitizen bare his bosom to the blows aimed at 
the nation’s life;% bade the mother offer upon the 
ltar of her endangered country her fair-haired 
boy in the bloom and pride-of youth; it bade the 
wife send forth the husband of her love and hope 


to the harvest of death; and manhood 


offer youth and beauty 
On the wasting shrine 
Of a stern and lofty duty.’ 


Mindful of a country to serve and to save, hun- 
dreds of thousands of the young men of loyal 
America have left their blooming fields, their for- 


ests and mines, thetr ringing workshopsand mills, 
r ships that * help to wind the silken chain of 
commerce round the world,’’ their homes hal- 
wed by associations and memories, their par- 
ents, brothers, sisters, wives, children, friends, 
the dear and the loved, to follow the old flag of 
united the battle-fi ld, there to bear 
soldiers’ burdens, do soldiers’ duties, and @il, if 
it might be, soldiers’ We saw them as 
they thronged at the summons of duty around the 
uurolled banners of the Republic; we heard the 
glad music of their march; we gazed upon the 


America to 


yraves. 


glittering steel and upon the gleaming banners as 
they fluttered away from our straining sight; and 
with throbbing heurt, quickened pulse, quivering 
lip, and tearful eye, we commended them to the 
enuardian care of that Being who notes even the 
sparrow’s fall. 


Through nearly three years of alternate suc- | 


cesses and weary toils, wasting 
hes, and decimating battles, they have borne 
bravely the banners of our unity and power. 
Many, who went from us in the pride of lusty 
life, now sleep in their bloody shrouds in the 


disasters, of 


mar 


crowded and shallow trenches of the fields made | 


, | j 
unmortal by their constancy and yalor. 
wasted by disease or falling by the hand of war, 
vest beneath lonely mounds on battle-ficlds, along 


the lines of marches, around the encampments 


Many, | 


and the hospitals, or in the graveyards beneath | 


their own northern skies. Many, broken by dis- 
ease, or maimed by shot or shell, lie in the hos- 


pitals, or linger among us, reminding us of the 


appalling sacrifices of this revolt of barbarism. 


Worn out and wasted by the storms of war, regi- | 


ments that marched away with crowded ranks 
are standing sternly front to the armed foes of the 
Republic wherever they menace the authority of 
the nation, ready to follow their torn and faded 
flags into fresh battle-fields. The wasting bat- 


taltons that opened the Mississippi, so that its | 


waters, from their sources to the Gulf, reflect 
mck the stars of our national flag; the war-smit- 
len regiments of the army of the Potomac, that 
on the immortal field of Gettysburg rolled back 
the advancing legions of the rebellion, broke its 
power, and blasted its hopes forever, must yet be 
renewed by the fresh vigor and blood of the peo- 
ple. ‘The needs of the imperiled country still de- 
mand thatthe decimated ranks of our veteran he- 
roes that now bear upon their bayonets the unity 
and existence of the nation should be crowded 
with the manhood of the Republic. 


Why is it, Mr. President, that this magnificent | 


continental Republic is now rent, torn, dissevered, 
by civil war?) Why is it that the land resounds 
with the measured tread of a million of armed 
men? Why isit that our bright waters are stained 
and our green fields reddened with fraternal blood ? 
Why is it that the young men of America, in the 
pride and bloom of early manhood, are summoned 


from homea, from the mothers who bore them, | 


from the wives and sisters who love them, to the 
fields of bloody strife? Why is it that millions 
of the men and the womén of Christian America 
are sorrowing with aching heartsand tearful eyes 
for thte absent, the loved, and the lost?) Why is 
it that the heart of loyal America throbs heavily 
oppressed with anxiety and gloom for the future 
ef the country? 

Sir, this gigantic crime against the peace, the 
unity, and the life of the nation is to make eternal 
the hateful dominion of man over the souls and 
bodies of his fellow-men. These sacrifices of 
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| of the nation. 


| and existence of the Republic. 


property, of health, and of life, these appalling 
sorrows and agonics now upon us, are all the 


mesciless inflictions of slavery in its gigantic ef- | 
fort to found its empire and make its hateful power 


forever dominant in Christian America. Yes, 
slavery is the conspirator that conceived and or- 
ganized this mighty conspiracy against the unity 
Slavery is the 
traitor that madly plunged the nation into the fire 
and blood and darkness of civil war. Slavery is 
the criminal whose hands are dripping with the 
blood of our murdered sons, Yes, sir, slavery 
is the conspirator, the traitor, the criminal that is 
reddening the sods of Christian America with the 
blood of fathers and husbands, sons and brothers, 
and bathing them with the bitter tears of mothers, 
wives, and sisters. 

Sir, slavery—bold, proud, domineering, with 


D? 


hate in its heart, scorn in its eye, defiance in its | 


mien—has pronounced against the existence of 
republican institutions in America, against the 
supremacy of the Government, the unity and life 
Slavery, hating the cherished in- 


| stitutions that tend to secure the rights and enlarge 


the privileges of mankind; despising the toiling 
masses as mudsills and white slaves; defying the 
Government, its Constitution and its laws, has 
openly pronounced itself the mortal and unap- 
peasable enemy of the Republic, Slavery stands 
to-day the only clearly pronounced foe our country 
hasvn the globe. ‘Thereforeevery word spoken, 
every line written, every act performed, that keeps 


| the breath ofiife in slavery for amoment, is against 


the existence of democratic institutions, against 
the dignity of the toiling millions, against the lib- 
erty, the peace, the honor, the renown, and the 
life ofthe nation, In the lights of to-day that flash 
upon us from camp and battle-field, the loyal eye, 
heart, and brain of America sees and feels and 
realizes that the death of slavery is the life of the 
nation! The loyal voice of patriotism prénounces, 
in clear accents, that American slavery must die 


| that the American Republic may live! 


Mr. President, the imperishable records of the || 


Republic will bear to future ages the amplest evi- 
dence that slavery has ever been hostile to the 
spirit ofher free institutions, Plantedin America 
by the commercial and colonial policy of the Brit- 


ish empire, fostered by British legislation, pro- | 


. > " . 
tected by British kings and queens, lords, judges, 
and prelates, slavery, from the day it entered the 
harbor of Jamestown to the dawn of the Revolu- 


tion, was an alien in America, an enemy to law 


and order, liberty and progress. The pages of 
our colonial history bear to us the amplest testi- 
mony that our fathers saw its malign influence, 


| and protested against the slave tradeand the slave- 


| tutional Governme 


extending policy of the British Government. The 
bright pages of our history, upon which are re- 
corded the heroic deeds of the men who accepted 
the bloody issues of civil war in defense of their 
periled liberties, and whose names are forever as- 


sociated with natiggal independence and consti- | 
t, will transmit to all coming | 


generations the glorious fact that the founders of 


the Republic believed slavery to be an evil—a mor- 
. ‘ . . 
al, social, and political evil—that would passaway | 


under the influence ofthe ideas and principles they 


| had proclaimed. 


But slavery, ever lawless, aggressive, seductive, 
glided into the illustrious assembly that pro- 
claimed America independent, and there bade the 
men who were hurling defiance at the most pow- 
erful empire of the world erase from their im- 
mortal declaration the words Jefferson had traced, 
branding the African slave trade as an ‘* execrable 


| commerce,”’ ‘‘a piratical warfare,”’ “a cruel war 


against human nature itself.”” In the Continental 
Congress, when the exhausted and bleeding coun- 
try needed soldiers to fight her battle’, slavery 
raised its imperious voice, as it doesin these days 


_ of peril, against arming black men and permitting 


thei to fight and bleed for the Republic. Yes, 
when the heel of British power was on Carolina 
and Georgia, and the youthful and accomplished 
Laurens sought to summon bondmen to the de- 
fense of the struggling country, slavery was ‘* the 
triple-headed monster that shed the baleful influ- 
ence of avarice, prejudice, and pusillanimity in 
all our assemblies.” Slavery came into the Con- 
vention of illustrious statesmen met to framea 


Constitution for United America, and by the voice 
| of the Pinckneys defiantly declared that ‘* South 


Carolina could never receive the Constitution if it 


OBE. 


| prohibits the slave trade;”’ and that asse) a 
|; immortal statesmen who had met w Pn y . 
power of the British empire were forc: <a ‘ 

the African slave trade to continue 
|| years longer, unchecked by national 
|} and to incorporate into the 

|| provision under color of which slave-mast; ee old 
| hunt their fleeing bondmen over fields once , 51 . 
l| ened with revolutionary blood. a 
|| Sir, under the new Constitution 
|| cure the blessings of liberty, s| 
|| the chambers of legislation, the 
|| the mansions of the Executive, ar 


for tWenty 


legislatio, 


new Constit tins ’ 


» framed ty 
avery Strode into 
halls of Justice 


) Se- 


1d, With menace. 
|| in the one hand and bribes in the other. i, comes 
1} imid and seduce on ie . ee 

| the timid and seduced the weak. Marching op 


| from conquest to conquest, crushing where it, ould 
|| not awe, seduce, or corrupt, slavery saw instity. 
|| tions of learning, benevolence, and rx lizion. + - 
litical organizations and public men, ay, a : 
|| people too, bend before it and acknow 
|tron rule. Seizing on the needed acqui 
Louisiana and of Florida toextend its boundaries 
| consolidate its power, and enlarge its sway, sla. 
|| very crossed the Mississippi and there established 
1] its barbarous dominion against the too feeble re. 
| sistance of a not yet conquered people. 
|| ling absolutely the policy of the South, swaying 
| the policy of the nation, impressing itself up ~ 
|| the legislation, the sentiments, and opinions of the 
|| North, slavery moved on to assured dominion 
Under its aggressive advances emancipation Boek. 
eties, organized by the men of the revolutio lary 
era in the first bright ardor of secured |iberty, 
one by one disappeared ; presses and churches 
|| forgot to rememoer those in bondaas bound with 
| them, and recreant sons disowned the semimenis 
opinions, and principles of a glorious anex are. 
And slavery, in the pride of power, proclaimed 
itself in the EFlalls of Congress, through its anos. 
tles and champions, its Calhouns and McDufirs, 
‘*a positive good,’’ ** the only stable basis of re. 
|| publican inetitutiens,’’ ** the corner-stone of the 
|| republican edifice.”” 
Sut amid this general defection from the faith 
|| of the statesrnen and heroes of the revolutionary 
age,a fearless and faithful few clung to the teach- 
| ings of Washington and Franklin, Jefferson and 
Jay, and their illustrious compeers. Unawed by 
its power, unseduced by its blandishments, they 
|| opposed to the aggressions of slavery—ay, to 
|| slavery itself—a stern and unyielding resistance. 
|| They proclaimed emancipation to be the duty of 
|| the master and the right of the slave. To advance 
|| the cause of emancipation and to improve the con- 
|| dition of free people of color they avowed their 
|| readiness to use ‘all means sanctioned by law, 
|| humanity, and religion,’’? Slavery marked and 
|| branded these heroic men as political and social 
|| outlaws; compelling them, in the words of John 
G. Whittier, ‘to hold property, liberty, and life 
itself at the mercy of lawless mobs.” Slavery 
| cast its malign influence over all the land, mad- 
dening the brain and firing the heart of a deluded 
| people against the fearless few who opposed its 
|| aggressions and pitied its hapless victims. Pas- 
sion—blind, unreasoning passion—ruled the 
hour. Cities were lighted by the sacked and 
| burning dwellings of a proscribed and hated race. 
Churches, institutions of learning, and presses, 
were often forcibly closed or destroyed at the bid- 
ding of slavery by the lawless violence of “ gen- 
tlemen of property and standing.” Wt 
Slaves were held in the District of Columbia, 
| and slave pens and the slave trade polluted and 
| 
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dishonored the national capital under the color of 
laws for Which the people of America were re 
sponsible in the forum of nations and before the 
throne of Almighty God. Christian men and 
women, oppressed with the sinandshame, )umu'ly 

petitioned Congress io relieve them from Liat sia 
| and shame by making the national capita! Iree. 
|| Slavery bade its tools—its Pattons, its Pinckneys, 
| and its Athertons—violate the constitutional night 
| of petition, and willing majorities hastened to re- 
|| gister its decree. Slavery arraigned before the bar 
|| of the House of Representatives John Quincy. 
| Adams, the illustrious champion of the right of 

petition and the freedom of speech, and expe lled 
| the fearless and faithful Giddings for the oilense 
of daring to construe the Constitution of his coun- 
try and interpret the law of nations. Slavery 
| stepped upon the decks of Massachusetts ships 


; 
| 
i 
. } he 
i! in the harbor of Charleston, seized coloved sea 





‘| men, citizens of the Commonwealth, and con- 
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7 J them to prisons, to be fined, to be lashed, 
Fee ie sold into perpetual bondage. Massa- 
al ee mindful of the rights of all her citizens, 
s,muel Hear, one of her most honored sons, 
~ the constitutional rights of her imprisoned 

the judicial tribunals, Slavery cast 
Lim violently from South Carolina, and enacted 
‘or whoever should attempt to defend the rights 
lored seamen in the courts of that Common- 


— 


chu 


gel 
ty test the 


zens in 


of col 


wealth should suffer the ignominy of iImprison- 
oe ¢ 
ment. 


ciavery cast its devouring eye upon the broad, 
h is of Texas, and sent its pioneers to 
Mexi- 
can republic. By the pen of Calhoun, its great 
hampion, slavery iM the name of the nauion de- 
manded, in the face of Europe, the annexation of 
hat slaveholding republic, to defeat ultimateeman- 
cipation there, and to tighten the fetters of the 
bondmen here. In obedience to the humiliating 
demand of slavery, Texas was foreed into the 
Union byan unconstitutional joint resolution and 
the nation plunged into a war with Mexico. When 


rich fields 


rence them from the feeble grasp of the 
wre 


peace 3 
square miles of free territory. 


The North, the 


humiliated North, timidly asked that this terri- | 


tory, made forever free by Mexican law, should 


be forever conseerated to freedom by national legis- |) 


lation; but slavery demanded the right to extend 
itself over these free ‘Territories, and threatened 
the dismemberment of the Union if that claim was 
denied. California frameda constitution and asked 


admission as a free Commonwealth, but slavery | 


resisted her admission with menaces of disunion 
and civil war. 


siaveemasters could range over them with their 


fettered bondmen, gave fifty thousand Square miles | 


of the free soil of New Mexico to slayeholding 
Texas, and with them $10,000,000, and enacted 
the unconstitutional, inhuman, and unchristian 
fugitive slave act, that bas dishonored and bumil- 
ited the nation before earth and heaven, Slavery 
», in its hour ef complete triumph, insolently 
demanded that the two great political parties, who 
ad shrunk appalled before its menaces of dis- 
n and civil war, who had betrayed the cause 
of freedom, humanity, and civilization in Amer- 
ica, Should now declare these its acts ‘‘ finalities,’’ 
aid bid the people forever cease ** agitation.” 
Having forced these parties to pronounce its 


’ 


legislation of 1850 a** finality in principle and sub- 


slunce,’’ slavery strode like an imperial despot | 


To appease slavery, a pliant Con- | 
evess organized Utah and New Mexico, so that | 





ito these Chambers and demanded the repeal of | 


the Missouri prohibition of the 6th of March, 
}820, and a faithless Congress and a subservient 
Executive hastened to open half a million square 
miles, in the central regions of the Republic, con- 


secrated forever to freedom and free labor, to the | 
footsteps ofthe bondman. Northern freemen went | 


to that magnificent Territory to found there the 
isututions of freedom. 


Slavery made its brutal 


tools invade Kansas, seize the ballot-box, elect a | 


territorial Legislature, enact inhuman and un- 
christian laws, bathe the virgin soil of that beau- 
ful region with the blood of civil war, frame a 
slave constitution by fraud, and foree it upon a 
iree people. Faithfully did the propagandists of 
slavery labor in Kansas aad in eee and in 
‘he Executive Departments of the Government, 
‘0 execute its decrees, They invaded the Terri- 
ory, they usurped the government, they enacted 
“ave statutes, they robbed and burned, they mur- 
dered brave men contending for their lawful rights. 
tn Congress, the champions of slavery were hardly 
ess brutal than in the wilds of distant Kansas. 
My colleague [Mr. SuMNneER] portrayed the crimes 
of slavery against Kansas, and he was smitten 


“own upon the floor of the Senate by ‘‘a brutal, | 
murderous,and cowardly assault.”” The propa- | 


gandists of slavery framed a slave constitution, 
Sustained it by fraud and violence, and the weak 
and wicked Administration of James Buchanan, 
‘0 obedience to the imperative demands of slavery, 


‘Kempted to force it by corruption through Con- | 


éress Upon an unwilling people, but for the first 
re Slavery was baffled, defeated, dishonored. 


‘cemen triumphed; Kangas came into the Union | 


Fagiant with liberty, 


‘ Su, Slavery saw its waning power; it saw, too 
ee ‘8 criminal victories of the past were but 
“arren and fruitless anenatnel turned Lo ashes 


aah. It then wrung from the Supreme Court 


ed Scott decision, by which it hoped to | 


THE 


| against the will of the actual settlers. It 


control the vast Territories of the Repablic, even 
bade 
the Legislature of New Mexico enactaslave code, 
and also a code for the enslavement of white la- 
boring men. It sent Walker and his fillibusters 


to Central America to win slave territory. It | 
sighed for Cuba, which it could not clatch. It | 


mobbed, flogged, expelled, and sometimes mur- |! 


dered Christian men and women in the South for 
no offense against law, humanity, or religion. It 
maddened the southern brain and fired the south- 
ern heart, It turned large masses of the people 


| of the South against the institutions and the peo- | 


| Thirty-Sixth Congress threatening to dismem- || 


| feated. 


ple of the North, against the Constitution and 
the old fag of their country. It came into the 


ber this Union of constellated Commonwealths 
if the people of America should elect a President 
opposed to its admission into the Territories. It 
rushed into the Democratic national convention, 
and, as the first step toward disunion, severed 
the Democratic party. It then went into the pres- 


| idential election, seeking defeat, yet threatening 
returned, it brought with it half a million || 


the vengeance of disunion and civil war if de- 
Regardless, however, of its treasonable 


menaces, the people went to the ballot-boxes and 
| made Abraham Lincoln President of the United 


States. Slavery instantly raised the banner of 
treason, dragged South Carolina with headlong 
haste into open rebellion, and forced other States 
swiftly to follow her example, Slavery organ- 


| ized conspiracies in the Cabinet, conspiracies in 


‘ ‘ = : 
Congress, conspiracies inthe States, conspiracies 


|} ment, 


| in the Army, conspiracies in the Navy, conspira- | 


cies every where for the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment and the disruption of the Republic. At the 
bidding of slavery the oft-vaunted southern con- 


| thirty years, rose upon the recognized basis that 


bondage was the normal condition of all men of 
the African race. Slavery bade those of its cham- 


| pions who were in the service of the nation leave 


| Cabinets and Senates, military posts and naval 
| stations, for the service of the rebellion; and at 
| the bidding of slavery, Floyd, its truest expor | 


nent, left the Cabinet when there seemed nothing 
more for him to steal; and Davis and ‘Toombs, 


| Slidell and Mason, Hunter and Benjamin, and 


their guilty compeers in treason, in solemn mock- 
ery leftthe Chambers of Congress when the plots, 
congpiracies, treacheries, and perjuries imposed 
upon them by the great architect of ruin seemed 
accomplished. 

Sir, not content with seizing forts, arsenals, 
arms, and public property everywhere within the 


| rebel States, slavery bade the frowning batteries 
| menacing Sumter fire upon the Star of the West 
| sailing under the protecting folds of the national 


flag, and freighted with bread for starving sol- 
diers; and when that act of armed treason tailed 


Lo arouse to action ay insulted but patient and for- | 


bearing country,slavery bade those rebel batteries 
open their fire on Sumter and its few starving but 
heroic defenders; and those consuming batteries, 
in obedience to its command, hurled shotand shell 
upon that devoted fortress tillthe glorious old flag 
of united America came down,and the rebel ban- 
ner waved over the smoking ruins. And thus sla- 
very, after an aggressive warfare of two genera- 
tions upon the vital and animating spirit of repub- 
lican institutions, upon thecherished and hallowed 
sentiments of a free and Christian people, upon 
the enduging interests and lasting fame of the na- 
tion, organizes a treasonable conspiracy, rises 
the standard of revolt, and plunges the nation 
into a bloody contest for the preservation of its 
menaced life. ‘To the full comprehension of every 


| nan in America whose heart, brain, and soul have 


not been poisoned by its seductive artsand malign 
influence slavery is the cause, the whole cause, 
of this foul, wicked, and bloody rebellion. Every 


loyal American whose reason is unclouded sees | 
that slavery is the prolific mother of all these | 


nameless woes—these sumless agonies of civil 
war. He sees that every loyal soldier upon the 
cot of sickness, of wounds, and of death, was laid 
there by slavery; thatevery wounded and maimed 
soldier hobbling along our streets was wounded 
and maimed by slavery; that the lowly grave of 
every loyal soldier fallen in defense of the coun- 
try was dug by slavery; that mourning wives 
and sorrowin 
orphans by siavery. Before the tribunal of man- 
kind of the present and of coming ages, before 
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the bar of the ever-living God, the loyal heart of 
America holds slavery responsible for every dol- 
lar sacrificed, for eve ry drop of blood shed, for 
every pang of toil, of agony, and of death, for 
every tear wrung from suffering or affection, in 
this godless rebellion now upon us. Foe these 
treasonable deeds, for these crimes against free- 
dom, humanity ,and the life of the nation, slavery 


| should be doomed by the loyal people of America 


to a swift, utter, and ignominious annihilation, 
But slavery, Mr. President, should not only be 
doomed to an ignominious death, to perish uat- 
terly from the face of the country, for the trea- 
sonable crime of levying war unon the Govern- 
ment, but the safety if not the existence of the 
nation demands its extermination. ‘The expe- 
rience of nearly three years of civil war has 
demonstrated to the full comprehension of every 
loyal and intelligent man in America that slavery 
is the motive-power, the Heart and soul and brain 
of the rebellion. Slavery fills the hearts of the 


_ southern people with its sweltered venom, with 


its dark and malignant hatred of the free States, 
and with its bitter scorn and contempt for the toil- 


| ing masses, for the policy that cares for their 
| rights and interests, and for the institutions that 


improve and elevate them. Slavery instinctively 
feels that the achieved institutions of twenty mil- 
lion free people, their free speech, free presses, 
their political, moral, and religious convictions, 
theif permanent interests, all forbid that its policy 
should continue to control the national Govern- 
Slavery realizes, too, that every enduring 
element of the Constitution, every permanent prin- 
ciple of national policy and interest, is and raust 
continue to be hostile to the ascendency of its 


| principles and its policy. Slavery, hating, scorn- 
federacy, the dream of slaveholding traitors for || 


ing, despising the toiling millions of the Republic, 
conscious that it cannot longer retain the perma- 
nent control of the national Government, consoli- 
dates the public opinion of the South against the 


| people and Government, and fires southern ambi- 


tion and interest with the idea of a splendid slive- 


| holding empire, sitting on the shores of the Mex- 


ican Gulf, and extending its imperial sway over 
Cuba, Mexico, and Central America. 

Sir, slavery not only fires the southern heart, 
brain, and soul, and nerves the southern arm in 


|| council-hall and on the batile-field with its malig- 


nant hate and bitter scorn of Yankee laborers and 
Yankee institutions, its lofty contempt for the 
principles and policy of freedom, its haughty de- 


| fianee of the authority of the national Govern- 
| ment, and its gorgeous visions of the future power 
|| of the southern confederacy, commanding the 


| feed rebel armies. 


commerce of the world by its tropical productions 
and its millions of slaves, but it uses the bones and 
sinews of more than three millions of the bondmen 
of rebel masters in support of the rebellion. ‘These 
slaves of rebel masters sow and reap, plant and 
gather the harvests that support rebel masters and 
By their ceaseless, unpaid toil, 


| these millions of bondmen enable their traitorous 


| and sons. 





| not only the lives of our countryme 
children were made widows and | 


| pose of the country also demands it. 


masters and the poor white men of the rebel States 
to leave their fields and shops and rush to the 
battle-field to shed the blood of our loyal country- 
men, of our neighbors and friends and brothers 
These bondmen throw up fortifica- 
tions, dig trenches and rifle-pits, make roads and 
bridges, fell forests and build barracks, drive 
teams, and relieve in many ways the toil of rebel 
soldiers, thus making more efficient the rebel ar- 
mies. It is as clear as the track of the sun across 
the heavens that these slaves of rebel masters are 
as efficient instruments for the overthrow of the 
authority of the Federal Government, for the dis- 
memberment of the Republic, and the establish- 
ment of the rebel empire, as are rebel soldiers in 
camp or on battle-field. The spade and hoe of 
the slaves of rebels support the rifle and bayonet 
of rebel soldiers. Slavery is not only the motive- 
power, the heart and led the rebellion, but it 
isthe arm also. Therefore the preservation of 
the life of the country, and the lives of our brave 
soldiers battling for national existence, as well as 
the just punishment of conspiracy and treason, 
demand that the loyal men of the Republic shail 


| swear by Him who liveth evermore that slavery 
\| in America shall die. 


Notonly the punishment ofits app ling crimes, 
n and the 
preservation of the hfe of the nation, demand the 
utter extermination of slavery, Lut the tutare re- 
Slavery has 
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poisoned the very fountains of existence in the 
South; it bas entered into the blood and beneand 
marrow and the soul of our southern 

It has filled their bosoms with bitter, 
fierce, unreasoning hate toward their countrymen 
of the North, and the institutions,the Government, 
and the flag of theircountry. 


country- 
men. 


So longas slavery 
shall live, it will infuse its deadly and fatal poison 
into the southern brain, heart, and soul. Then 
let slavery die a felon’s death, and sink intoa 
traitor’s grave, amid the curses of a loyal nation. 
Ther, when slavery shall sleep the sleep that 
knows no waking, in the grave of dishonor and 
infamy, reason will assume its mild sway again 
over our now maddened, poisoned, and intoxi- 
cated countrymen of the South. Take the mad- 
dening cup from the trembling hand of the drunk- 
ard, who, in his wild delirium, hates the mother 
who bore him, the wife of his bosom, and the 
children of his love, and that drunkard will be a 
man again, and love, cherish, and protect the 
mother, wife, and children he would smite down 
in his madness. Smite down slavery, strike the 
fetters from the limbs of its hapless victims, and 
slave-masters will become loyal again, ready to 
pour out their blood for the Government they 
now hateand the country they nowassail. They 
will recur to the recollections of the early days 
of the Republic with gratitude and patriotic pride, 
they will look forward with undoubting gonfi- 
dence in the future of theircountry. Their hearts 
will again throb with kindly regard for their coun- 
trymen of the North, and they will hail once 
more the beneficent institutions of a united coun- 
try. The old flag, under which the men of the 
North and of the South fought and bled, side by 
side, on land and wave, will again be an object 
of affection and pride; its stars, now obscured to 


their vision, will gleam again with brighter luster | 


and more radiant beauty. 

Sir, would we, then, punish the foul conspira- 
tor, the lawless traitor, the giant criminal, that 
organized this conspiracy, inaugurated this civil 
war, and murdered our sons; would we preserve 
our country one and indivisible; would we secure 
for our countrymen, our institutions, our coun- 
try, and our Government future repose and af- 
fection, let us crush out and utterly exterminate 
slavery in America, Surely the needs of the 
country, the pressing exigencies of passing events 
teach this as our first and highest duty. Surely 
the far-seeing intelligence of loyal patriotism is 
rising to the full comprehension of this duty to 
an endangered country, to the present and future 
ages. Surely the Congress of the United States 
and the Chief Magistrate of the Republic should 
come to the realization of this transcendent duty. 

When slavery, in the spring of 1861, stained 
the land with the blood of civil war, the President, 
by proclamation, summoned the Thirty-Seventh 
Congress to meet on the 4th of July, and at noon 
on that day Congress assembled, to enter upon 
the rer task imposed upon it by the national 
perils, acant chairs in both Chambers vividly 
impressed upon the mind the gigantic propor- 
tions of the rebellion, and the fearful mageni- 
tude of the impending struggle, and inspired the 
soul with something of awe in the presence of 
events so transcendent. Few of the chiefs of sla- 
very were present to dominate, seduce, or corrupt. 
The clear-headed, practical, dominating Davis; 
the erratic, reckless, blustering Toombs; the ac- 
complished, timid, cautious Hunter; the eloquent, 
polished, insincere Benjamin; tke pretentious, 
pompous Mason; the bold, adroit, unscrupulous 
Slidell; the dark, cold, bitter Clay; the genial, 
courteous, fanatical Brown, and their compeers 
m consptracy, sedition, and treason, plotted their 
foul, dark, and infernal work no longer in the Cap- 
itol of the nation. But Breckinridge, the chosen 
chief of incipient treason, not less guilty than his 
absent compeers in crime, was present to cavil 
and to criticise, denounce the acts of loyal patridt- 
ism, ere he slunk away to strike at the heart of 
the country that had trusted and honored him. 
Tie chair of Douglas was vacant; life-long oppo- 
nents gazed sadly upon it, for they gratefully re- 
membered that the closing hours of his crowded 
life were given to patriotism, to adjuring his de- 
voted followers to cling to the Union, and crush 
the rebellion with the iron hand of war. Andrew 
Johnson, baffling the assassins of the Union in 


|} sand men and 500,000,000. 
| Navy were increased, and laws enacted for the | 
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Sir, seldom in the history of nations have states- 
men been called to the performance of higher duties 
than were the men who were summoned by the 
Administration they had placed in power to legis- 
late for a land rent and torn by discord and stained 
by fraternal blood. They entered with brave 
hearts and resolved spirits upon the great work 
imposed upon them with unsurpassed devotion 
and tireless industry. The Administration asked 
for four hundred thousand men and $400,000,000, 
and Congress promptly gave it five hundred thou- 
The Army and 


organization and government of the military and 
naval forces, and for supplying the Government 
with the needed means to carry onthe war, whose 


gigantic proportions startled and amazed the | 


world. 
Statesmen of the me) 


ority in both Houses of 
Congress clearly saw t 


iat slavery was not only 


_ the cause and motive-power of the rebellion, but 


| pay its armies. 


that the ceaseless toil of its millions of enforced | 


victims enabled treason to fill the ranks, feed and 
They would quickly strike at 


| the vitals of the insurrection by confiscating the 


property of leading rebels, and freeing the slaves 
of all rebel masters; but prudence demanded that 
they should yield, at least fora time, to thetoun- 


| sels of the cautious and the fears of the timid. 


Slaves were used by rebel armies to erect fortifi- 


| cations, dig trenches and rifle-pits; but it was not 


| slaves should be declared free. 
| the cautious feared that Union men in the border | 


until after the defeat of Bull Run that a on 
could be obtained in Congress to enact that such 
The timid and 


|| States would be alarmed by the emancipation of 





ss 


‘Tennessee, was present to cheer and to animate | 


by bold and patriotic counsels. 





the slaves used to construct works, behind which || 


rebel legions might hurl shot and shell into the 
bared bosoms of our devoted sons, battling for 
their country under the old flag. But this meas- 


ure, denounced by the traitor Breckinridge as | 


‘* the first of a series of acts loosing all bonds,”’ 
became the law of the land. 
Sir, as the rebellion developed its gigantic pro- 


portions, as the rebel confederacy manifested its | 
great military power, the loyal masses, whose | 
instincts outrun the deductions of statesmen, did | 
| not fail to see that slavery was the vital and im- 


pelling force of the rebellion, and that it should 
be crippled by the exercise ofall the constitutional 
and war powers of the Government, so they hailed 


and welcomed the proclamation of John C. Fré- | 


mont. 

Congress assembled in December, 1861, in- 
structed by the events of the war, and assured by 
the sentiments of the people. Measures of tran- 
scendent magnitude pressed for consideration, and 
to the consideration of these measures Congress 
addressed itself with an industry never surpassed 
—no, never equaled by any Congress in the his- 
tory of the Republic. Important measures con- 
cerning the Army and Navy were passed, a great 
system of internal taxation was devised, and the 
revenue laws revised. The Pacific railroad bill 


was enacted, and that beneficent measure, the | 


homestead bill, was made the law of the land. 
Other measures for the defense, protection, and 
interests of the country, hardly less important, 
were matured and enacted; but the crowning glory 
of the Thirty-Seventh Congress was its compre- 
hensive, far-reaching legislation against slavery, 


the declared enemy of the country, and the com- | 


mon enemy of the race. For two generations 
slavery had polluted the national capital, under 
the sanction of the nation. 
reassembled, three thousand men, women, and 
children, fettered by the people of this Republic, 


as they held up their manacled hands, could se@ | 


the stars and stripes wave over the Capitol. Con- 
gress, by decisive majorities in both Houses, 
struck the shackles from the limbs of these three 
thousand bondmen, and made the capital of the 
nation free forevermore. Slavery, stung to mad- 
ness, muttered maledictions, painted the miseries 
of freedom, drew vivid pictures of the horrors of 
San Domingo, and predicted anarchy and strife; 


but the enfranchised bondmen assembled in the | 


churches of the living God, and offered up the 
thanks of a grateful people for the priceless boon 
of personal freedom. 


The fifteen thousand persons of African descent 


in the District of Columbia were subjected to in- | 


human and oppressive laws and ordinances. Con- 
gress enacted that they should be tried for the 


On the day Congress | 





or ‘ 
" March 28 
'| same offenses in the same manner and be om 
| jected to the same punishment as were white »,.. 
| Sons. he free colored people of the Distric, a 
| compelled to pay taxes for the support of se} 
from which their children were excluded. 9.1 
Congress authorized them to establish schools 
and to pay their own money for the support of 
their own schools. ee 

seep eet ae na the right to enter and y 
over the Territories unchecked by national leo, 
lation orlocallaw, It bade the legislators of New 
Mexico enact a barbarous slave code, and ale. 
degrading code for the oppression of white Jato, 
ing men; but those legislators hastened to pono. 
those dishonoring codes, when the nation py: ;, 
heel upon the neck of the slave power in tho ay, 
tumn of 1860. On every rood of the vast tors. 
tory of the United States, the Thirty-Sey, 
| Congress has written, Slavery shall be prohibjtes 
| forever and forever. The irrepealable decree h : 
gone forth that evermore those prairies and for. 
ests and mines, with their illimitable resources ; 
be developed for mankind, are consecrated , 
freedom and free institutions for all, chaing ap, 
fetters for none. 

Slavery, unmindfal of the commercial interests 
of the country, although the commercial interests 
of the country have been too often mindful of the 
interests of slavery, persistently refused for two 
generations to acknowledge the independence of 
Hayti, but the Thirty-Seventh Congress by large 
majorities acknowledged the independence 
Hayti and Liberia. For many years the Af. 
can slave-traders carried on their inhuman 
accursed traffic under the protecting folds of the 
| American flag, but slavery saw neither inhuman. 
ity nor dishonor in this degrading prostitution of 
the emblem of our national sovereignty. The Ad- 
ministration early negotiated a treaty with th 
British Government for the more effectual sy; 
pression of that loathsome traffic, by the mutua 
recognition of the right of visitation and of search 
on the coasts of Africa, and the Senate of the 
United States, no longer controlled by the oli- 
garchis, ratified that treaty, and the Thirty-Sev- 
enth Congress enacted the needed legislation t 
carry it into full effect. In spite of all persuas- 
ive influences and noisy clamors the President 
of the United States permitted the violated laws 
to be enforced upon a slave pirate in the city of 
New York, by which he died a felon’s death and 
left a felon’s name. 
|| Officers in the military service often dishonored 
that service by surrendering persons claimed as 
fugitive slaves, who sought protection and servic: 
under the flag of the country. Sometimes per- 
sons claimed as fugitive slaves were given up to 
rebel claimants and inhumanly tortured. Quren- 
campments were sometimes searched by traitor 
masters, weaponed for violence, and humane ofi- 
cers were sometimes arrested and punished for 
refusing to stain their souls with the crime of sur- 
rendering to rebel masters escaped slaves, who 
were ever ready to serve their country with a no- 
ble fidelity—a fidelity now acknowledged by Wil- 
liam H. Seward in these aptand ever-to-be-remem- 
bered words: 

= EVERYWHERE THE AMERICAN GENERAL RECEIVES Ei8 


MOST USEFUL AND RELIABLE INFORMATION FROM THE NF 
GRO, who hails his coming as the harbinger of freedom. 


ance 





and 





q 


The Thirty-Seventh Congress enacted by ¢e- 
cisive majorities a new article of war for the g r. 
ernment of all our armies, that persons claimed 
as fugitive slaves shall not be surrendered by per 
sons engaged in the military or naval service 0 
pain of being dismissed from that service. di 

Sir, the Thirty-Seventh Congress declared in 
the confiscation act that no slave escaping 4 
any State, Territory,orthe District of Columbia, 
should be delivered up or deprived of his liberty ' 
any way except for some offense against the a 
unless the person claiming said fugitive shall make 
oath that he has not been in arms against" 
United States, nor given aid and comfort to* : 
rebellion in any way; and that no persons |? "" 
military or naval service shall assume to — 
upon the validity of'any claim to fugitive — 
nor surrender any such persons to the claimant, 
on pain of being dismissed from the service. o 
the ninth section of that act, the Thirty-Seven™ 
Congress provided that all slaves of Per Tnited 
rebellion against the Government of the \ “* ; 
|| States escaping and taking refuge within the ae 
|| of the Army, or captured from such person 
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- and y them, should be deemed captures: of 
' should be forever free. By this sweeping 
Phirty-Seventh Congress decreed that free- 
uid follow the advancing flag of the Re- 
erever our armies should march in the 


——————— 
—<—<——————— 
war: 
m sa 
wb 
States. A : 
‘he President was authorized by the Thirty- 
oth Congress to receive into the military ser- 
f United States the slaves of rebel mas- 


pu 
ret 

I 
Sp ye 


yice of the 


ye and the slaves so accepted for military 
— ces. their mothers, ‘their wives, and their 
roe an if held in servitude by rebel masters were 
aul fee forever. This series of acts of the 


rh ty Seyenth Congress * loosing,’’in the words | 


¢ John C. Bree kinridge, *‘all bonds,’’ though 
‘eed, misrepresented, and maligned will be 


a o ages, by that patriousm that embraces 
the permanent and lasting interests of United 
\ merica, by that humanity that cares for the poor 
at d lowly, by that religion that recognizes In the 
humblest of the children of men a being made in 
the image of God for whom Christ mounted the | 
cross, The act giving a gratuity of $1,000,000 
to the loyal slave-masters of the District of Co- 
iymbia, and the vote pledging the nation to aid 


mancipation in the loyal States, will stand for- 
over as evidences of the moderation, the justice, 
and the self-sacrificing spirit of the statesmen who 
carried through Congress this series of humane, 
Christian, and patriotic Measures. 

Sir, on the 22d of September, 1862, the Pres- 

ident of the United States called the attention of 

ersons engaged in the military and naval ser- 
vice to these humane, wise, and comprehensive 
provisions of the laws of Congress, and he ** en- 
joined and ordered’? them to ** observe, obey, and 
‘enforce them,”’ and those title-deeds to freedom 
were thereafter to be enforced in the land of the 
rebellion by the glittering bayonets of a million 
men. 

But the President of the United States, on the 
29d of September, 1862, startled and thrilled the 
nations by that immortal proclamation that an 
nounced **that on the Ist day of January, in the 
year of our Lord 1863, all persons held as slaves 
within any State, or in any designated part of a 
State, the people whereof shall be in rebellion 
against the United States, shall be then, thencefor- 
ward, and forever free; and the Executive Govern- 
ment of the United States, including the military 
and naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the @&eedom of such persons, and will 


do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of 


them, in any efforts they may make for their actual 
freedom.”? On the Ist day of January, 1863, the 
President of the United States, ‘* invoking the con- 
siderate judgment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God,’’ redeemed this solemn 


pledge of the 22d of September, which the record- | 


ing angel had regrgtered. On that day the irre- 
versible decree was sent forth to master and slave, 
to earth and heaven. By this exercise of the war 
powers of the Government all persons held as 
slaves in any State or part thereof in rebellion 
were declared to be ** then, thenceforward, and for- 
ever free,”’and the Executive, the military and na- 
valauthorities were pledged to recognize and main- 
tain the freedom of such persons. ‘Thiscomplete, 
absolute, and final decree of emancipation in rebel 
States, born of military necessity, proclaimed by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
is the settled and irrepealable law of the Republic, 
to be observed, obeyed, and enforced, by Army 
and Navy, and by the irreversible voice of the 
nauion, 
lhe enforcement of this proclamation‘will give 
ace and order, freedom and unity, to a now dis- 
tracted country; the failure to enforce it will bring 
with it discord and anarchy,a dissevered Union 
and a broken nation. The issues are clearly and 
vistinetly drawn by this proclamation between law 
and order and freedom and a united nation on the 
one hand, and anarchy and discord and slavery 
anda shivered and dishonored Union on the other. 
Freedom, humanity, and religion, the unerring 
Voice of patriousm, pronounces all attempts to de- 
the enforcement of this proclamation decree- 
ng the freedom of all slaves in rebel States as 
ane as criminal, ay, as treasonable, too, 
oo e the efforts to defeat the final establish- 
ment of the Declaration of the 4th of July, 1776. 
fe men who sought to defeat the consummation 
tat proclamation of the universal emancipa- 


e 
} 


tioned by the approval of the present and of | 





| 


THE 


tion of man from the thralldom of man’”’ sank into 
obscure and dishonored graves under the blasting 
and withering fires of outraged patriotism. The 
fires of patriotism burn as brightly now as in 
earlier days, and the men ‘*who,’’ in the words 
of agallant soldier, ** emerge from their gloom as 
the shadows fall upon their country,’’ the men 
who prate of the constitutional rights of slavery, 
treason, and crime, should remember the fate of 
the **skulking neutrals’’ and the sticklers for 
“rightful authority’’ in 1776 ere joining in giving 
aid and comfort to the traitor chiefs. Patriotism 
instinctively indorses this proclamation of eman- 
cipation; treason in every fiber of its being strives 
with bloody hands to throttle it. In the fiery and 
bloody struggles through which this proclamation 
has passed, struggles that have stirred this nation 
to its profoundest depths, patriotism will mark and 
brand the men who care more for the safety of the 
slaves of rebel masters than for the blood of brave 
men fighting the battles of the endangered coun- 
try, more for the perpetuity of slavery in rebel- 
lion than for the unity and the perpetuity of the 
Republic. 

Sir, eighteen eventful months have passed since 
the policy of emancipation in the rebel States was 
announced to the doubting nations. Met on its 
announcement \ty the vehement resistance of 
mighty interests, assailed by passion and preju- 
dice, misunderstood by timidity and ignorance, 
that transcendent measure, sanctioned alike by 
liberty, humanity, and patriotism, has fought its 
way till it has won for our country doubting 
friends, conquered the country’s enemies in the 
Old World, and laid low the vaunted power of its 
assailants in the New. It has lifted up the bloody 
civil war in America from what European states- 
men were wont to characterize as ‘fa mere strug- 
gle for power on the one hand, and independence 
on the other,’’ to a holy war for liberty, human- 
ity, and civilization against the rebel slavemon- 
gers, fighting to perpetuate in Christian America 
a vulgar, brutal, and loathsome barbarism. ‘This 
proclamation of emancipation, sent forth by the 
President in the name of the menaced nation, by 
elevating the struggle in which we are engaged, 
is fast winning for our country the active sym- 


| pathies of humanity the wide world over. 


Since emancipation in the rebel States was pro- 
claimed as the settled policy of the Republic, the 
huge, horrid, and ghastly system of human sla- 
very in republican and Christian America, that 
in the pride and arrogance of its power mocked 
and jeered atthe claims of toiling millions, scoffed 
at and derided the higher law, and defied the au- 
thority of the country, is hastening to its inglo- 


| rious end, to the grave of dishonor that knows 


no resurrection, Its worshipers, who were swift 
to come to its support before they were called, 
and to run on its errands before they were sent, 


are slinking away from it in this its hour of bitter 


| humiliation, or hastening to announce, in accents | 
| of anguish, that the idol of their worship is de- 





throned, fallen, dead forevermore. 

Sir, slavery in the loyal States is hastening to 
its fall. Delaware sends to the House of Repre- 
sentatives an immediate emancipationist as the 
exponent of her sentiments and opinions that ere 
long will be embodied in adecree ofliberty. Mary- 


| land hassummoned aconvention to smite the fet- 


ters from the limbs of her bondmen, and to place 
her in the list of free Commonwealths. West Vir- 


| ginia, carved outof the ancient dominion, begins 


her career by a deed of gradual emancipation, 


| Missouri proclaims a system of gradual emanci- 


pation, which her interests and advancing public 
sentiment alike demand shall be transformed into 
a system of immediate and unconditional aboli- 
tion. Kentucky alone, among the loyal States, 
bears the banners of slavery proudly and defi- 
antly Spared by the tender mercy of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, slavery*there vaunt- 
ingly proclaimsits power, and assumes to control 
the destinies of that Commonwealth. But the in- 
exorable logic of events, the advancing sentiments 
of her people, the efforts of many of her noblest 
sons, will rescue ** the dark and bloody ground” 
from the domination of slavemasters, and the op- 
probrium of continuing to be what she now is, the 


| slave-pen of loyal America, into which slave- 


| 


mongers rugsiavesfrom the States where slavery 
is perishing, and where men made free by the 
President’s »roclamation in rebel States are often 
arrested and imprisoned in shameless defiance of 
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Tennessee, excepted by the 
> : 7 4 
President in his proclamation of ¢ mancipation, 12 


Federal authority. 
under the lead of Andrew Johnson, ripening for 
immediate and unconditional emancipation. Ar- 
kansas accepts the proclamation and prohibits 
slavery forever in her organic law. Louisiana 
elects a State administration pledged by her Gov- 
ernor in his inaugural address to the “ universal 
and immediate extinction of slavery as x public 
and private blessing,’’ to base the regenerated 
State on a ** devotion to the Union, en a love of 
liberty to all men, and on a spfrit of justice and 
humanity ’’—to put her constitution in harmony 
with the proclamation of freedom. ‘The govern- 
ment of Virginia recognized by the Congress of 


| the United States, by an amendment to her or- 





ganic law decrees immediate emancipation, and 
Federal bayonets Will enforce that decree in that 
ancient Commonwealth, where repose the ashes of 
Washington and Henry, Jefferson and Madison, 
Mason and Marshall, and other champions of 
emancipation in her betterdays. Congress, not 
by the consent of the loyal States or loyal masters, 
but by the will and power of the nation, makes 
free at once and forever every slave who enlists 
into the military service. The Attorney General 
pronounces the black man, who was said to have 


| no rights that white men were bound to respect, 


| a citizen of the United States. 


The Secretary of 
State gives the black man the passport of citizen- 
ship, which in every quarter of the globe is evi- 
dence that the bearer is a citizen of the North 
American Republic. The Secretary of War com- 


| missions a black man to be a surgeon in the mil- 


itary service of the United States, and the Presi- 


| dent organizes a hundred and twenty regiments, 


of eighty thousand black men, who are bearing 
upon their flashing bayonets the unity of the Re- 
public, and the destinies of their race. 

Sir, slavery in America, though upheld by in- 
terests, customs, and usages, trenched about by 


| inhuman statutes, and hedged around by passion- 


ate, vehement, and unreasoning prejudices, is fast 
crumbling to atoms berieath the blowsrained upon 
it by a liberty-loving and patriotic people. But 
let anti-slavery men listen to no truce, tono com- 
promise,to no cry for mercy. Let them now be 
as inflexible as justice, as inexorable &s destiny. 


| Whenever and wherever a blow can be dealt at 
| the vitals of the retreating fiend, let that blow be 
| struck in the name of the bleeding nation, and of 


the **dumb, toiling millions bound and sold.’’ A 
truce with slavery is adefeat for the nation. A 
compromise with slavery is a present of disaster 


| and dishonor anda future of anarchy and blood. 


Mercy to slavery isa crime against liberty. The 


| death of slavery is the annihilation of the rebel- 
| lion, the unity of the Republic, the life of the na- 





tion, the harmonious development of republican 
institutions, the repose, culture, and renown of 


| the people. 


Though riven and shattered by the storms of 
the stupendous civil war it inaugurated, slavery 
still battles for existence with the reckless auda- 
city of that desperation which sees with clear 
vision its impending doom. Though waning in 
ower, slavery still retains in its grasp vast masses 
of men in the loyal States, ready to do its bid- 
ding, and presents in its defense a rampart {three 
hundred thousand gleaming bayonets. Those 


| masses must be won over to the gathe ring hosts 


| they founded. 


of freedom, or utterly routed, and that rampart of 
rlittering steel must go down before the advan- 
cing legions of the Republic, ere slavery sinks into 
the grave that knows no resurrection, 

Sir, let not the anti-slavery men of this age for- 
get that the founders of the Republic believed 
slavery would wither and die beneath the blended 
rays of the Christian and democratic institutions 
Let them not forget that slavery 


i| was then a mendicant, pleading for forbearance 
\! and mercy, for a little time to hide itself from the 


| 
| 
| 


raze of that humanity itoutraged and dishonored. 
Let them remember how it eluded and deceived our 
fathers, and from a feeble mendicant became the 
master of the Government and the people, until it 
consummated its crimes by the inauguration of the 
revolution to blot the North American Republic 
from the muster-roll of nations. Let them remem- 
ber that masses of ourcountrymen have been, and 
stil] are, its pliantinstruments, everswifttoexecute 
itsdecrees; atits bidding to trample upon the sacred 
right of petition; to arraign John Quincy Adams 
before the bar of the representatives of the people; 
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to expel Joshua R. Giddings; to annex slavehold- 
ing Texas for the extension and perpetuation of its 
power; to open the free territory won from Mex- 
ico to its blistering footsteps; to enactan inhuman 
fuvitive slave law; Lo repeal the Misseuri prohi- 
biuen of slavery north and west of 36° 30’; to 
invade the territory of Kansas, seize the ballot- 
boxes, electa Legislature, enact black codes, mur- 
der free State men for no ofbense, frame a Lecomp- 
{on constitution, and attempt to force it upon an 


unwilling people by executive power and cor- |, 


ruption; to promulgate the Dred Scott decision; 
to demand the incorporation into the Constitution 
of the recognition and protection of slavery south 
of 36° 30’; the rightto carry slaves in transit into, 
through, and over free States; the denial of the 
right to make the national capital free without the 


consent of slaveholding Virginia—the denial of | 


the right of citizenship and of suffrage to colored 


men in the free States, and a pledge to expend the | 


treasures of the nation in colonizing free colored 


men at the will of slavemasters. Letthem remem- | 
ber, too, that hundreds of thousands of our coun- | 
the | 


trymen in loyal States, since slavery raised 
banners of insurrection, and sent death, wounds, 
sickness and sorrow into the homes of the peo- 
ple, have resisted, and stil continue to resist, 
any measure for the defense of the nation, if that 
measure tended to impair the vital and animating 
powersof slavery. ‘They resisted the act mak- 
ing free the slaves used by rebels for military 
purposes; the confiscation of rebel property and 
the freedom of rebel masters; the 
abolition of slavery in the capital of the nation, 
and the ‘Territories to free 
labor and free laboring men; the, proclamation of 
emancipation; 


the slaves of 


the consecration of 





the istment of colored men to 
fight the battles of the country; the freedom of 
the black soldier, who is fighting, bleeding, dying 
for the country, and the freedom of his wife and 
children. And, now, when war has for nearly 
three years menaced the life of the nation, bathed 
the land in blood, and filled two hundred thousand 
graves with our slain sons, these men of the loyal 
States sull cling to the falling fortunes of the re- 
lentless and unappeasable enemy of their country 
and itsdemocratic institutions. They mourn, and 
will not be comforted, over the expiring system, 
in the border slave States, and in tones of indig- 


nation or of anguish they utter lamentations over | 


the proclamation of emancipation and the policy 
that is bringing rebel States back again, radiant 
with freedom. 


” 


Vhe past with its crowded memories of the de- 


velopment and power, corruptions and crimes of | 


slavery, the present with its lessons to be read 
by every eye, all demand that the anti-slavery 
men of united America should seize the first, the 
last, and every occasion to trample down and 
stamp out every vestige of slavery. Let them 
swear it, write itupon the lids of their Bibles, en- 
grave it upon their door-posts, and proclaim it in 
the face of earth and of heaven, thatthe barbarous, 
treasonable, man-dishonoring, and God-defying 
system of human slavery in America shall perish 
utterly from the faee of the Republic; thatits sup- 
porters, apologists, and sympathizers shall never 
more guide the councils or wear the honors of the 
emancipated, disinthralled, and regenerated na- 
tion. 

Engraving on every rood of the vast territovies 
of the Republic, on the magnificent forests and 
prairies, valleys and mountains in the central re- 
gions of the continent in letters of light, * Sla- 
very shall be forever prohibited,’’ obliterating 
slavery and annulling the slave code in the cap- 


ital of the nation, decreeing under the war pow- | 
ers more than three million bondmen in the rebel | 


States “*thenceforward and forever free,’’ pro- 


claiming the emancipation of the slave by the | 


fiat of the nation the instant he writes his name 


op the muster-roll of the defenders of the Repub- | 


lic, has riven and shivered the slave system into 
broken and dismembered fragments; and that 
huge and ghastly system now lies prostrate in 
the convulsive-throes of dissclution. 
legislation, executive action, judicial decision may 
sull further wound and or degrade and hu- 
miliate the now impotent system that once in the 
pride of power gave law to republican America, 
The hideous fugitive slave act sull blackens the 


statutes of this Christian land, reminding us of 


the degradativn and humiliation of our country 
when the heel of that master was on its neck. 
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National | 


Justice and humanity, self-respect and decency, 
ull demand that the lingering infamy shall be 
obliterated from the page it blackens. ‘The de- 


cree of emancipation, too, should be enforced and | 


sanctioned by measures of legislation; the colored 
soldiers who are fighting our battles with uasur- 


| 
passed devotion and heroic courage should be en- | 
titled by law to receive the pay and emoluments | 


of other soldiers of the Republic, and their wives 
and children should be made free by act of Con- 
gress, and placed under the protective care of the 
country for which their husbands and fathers are 
periling liberty and life ov battle-fields in spite of 
that merciless ban of the rebel 
denies to them the rights and usages of civilized 
warfare, 

But, sir, the crowning act in this series of acts 
for the restriction and extinction of slavery in 
America is this proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution prohibiting the existence of slavery for- 
evermore in the Republic of the United States. 
If this amendment shall be incorporated by the 
will of the nation into the Constitution of the 


United States, it will obliterate the last lingering | 


vestiges of the slave system; its chattelizing, de- 
grading, and bloody codes; its dark, malignant, 


barbarizing spirit; all it was and is, everything | 
- = i 

connected with it or pertaining to it, from the | 

face of the nation it has scarred with moral deso- 


lation, from the bosom of the country it has red- 


dened with the blood and strewn with the graves | 


of patriotism. ‘The incorporation of this amend- 


ment into the organic law of the nation will make | 
impossible forevermore the reappearing of the dis-:| 


carded slave system, and the returning of the des- 
pousm of the slavemasters’ domination, 
Then, sir, when this amendment to the Consti- 


tution shall be consummated the shackle will fall | 


from the limba of the hapless bondman, and the 
lash drop from the weary hand of the taskmaster. 
Then the sharp ery of the agonizing hearts of 
severed families will cease to vex the weary ear 
of the nation,and to pierce the ear of Him whose 
judgments are now avenging the wrongs of cen- 
iuries. Then the slave mart, pen, and auction- 
block, with their clanking fetters for human limbs, 


will disappear from the land they have brutalized, | 


and the school-house will rise to enlighten the 
darkened intellect of a race imbruted by long 
years of enforced ignorance. Then the sacred 
rights of human nature, the hallowed family re- 
lations of husband and wife, parent and child, will 


be protected by the guardian spirit of that law | 
which makes sacred alike the proud homes and | 
lowly cabins of freedom, Then the scarred earth, 

| 


blighted by the sweat and tears of bondage, will 
bloom again under the quickening culture of re- 
warded toil. ‘Thenthe wronged victim of the slave 
system, the poor white man, the sand-hiller, the 
clay-eater of the wasted fiélds of Carolina, im- 
poverished, debased, dishonored by the system 
that makes toil a badge of disgrace, and the in- 
struction of the brain and soul of man a crime, 
will lift his abashed forehead to the skies and 
begin to run the race of improvement, progress, 
and elevation. Then the nation, *‘ regenerated 
and disinthralled by the genius of universal eman- 
cipation,”’ 


guided by. the spirit of the Christian democracy 
that ‘pulls not the highest down, but lifts the 
lowest up.”’ 

Our country is now floating on the stormy waves 
of civil war, Darkness lowers and tempests 
threaten. The wavesare rising and foaming and 
breaking around us and over us with ingulfing 
fury. but amid the thick gloom, the star of 
duty casts its clear radiance over the dark and 
troubled waters, making luminous our pathway. 


ligent patriotism as though it were written in let- 


ters of light.on the bending arches of the skies. | 


That duty is, with every conception of the brain, 
every throb of the heart, every aspiration of the 
soul, by thought, by word, and by deed to feel, 
to think, to speak, to act so as to obliterate the 
last vestiges of slavery in America, subjugate 
rebel slavemasters to the authority of the nation, 
hold up the weary arm of our struggling Govern- 
ment, crowd with heroic manhood the ranks of 
our armies that are bearing the wane of the 


| country on the points of their glittering bayonets, || 
| and thus forever blast the last hope of the rebel || 
Then the waning star of the rebellion will | 


chiefs. 


BE. 


| head of the skies, to illume the pathway 


leaders which | 


| approved, 


_leave to be referred and not brought back by mo. 
| tions to reconsider, commencing with the S 


will run the career of development, || 
power, and glory,’ quickened, animated, and | 
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go down in eternal night, and the star of , 
ascend the heavens, casting its mild rad) a. ; -_ 
fields now darkened by the storms of this ¢..,. 
eidal war. Then, when “the war dvumee 
no longer and the battle-flags are furled % 


absent sons, with the laurels of victory on + t 


brows, will come back to gladden our hoaseh, a 
and fill the vacant chairs around our heart} ieee 
Then the star of United America, Now obec ; : 
will renppear, radiant with splendor on the = 


< cs and ¢ ad. 
den the heart of struggliag humanit 5 


Mr. DAVIS obtaiied the floor. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 1 presume the Senar, 
from Kentucky does not desire togo on to-pioiy 
and if not 1 will move that the Senate adjourn ® 

The motion was agreed to; and the Se 3 
adjourned. 


y. 


ale 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs. 
Monpay, March 28, 1864. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. Cuaxniyeg. 


The Journal of Saturday last was y ad and 


Prayer 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO MEMB)} RS, 

Mr. STUART. I ask leave of abs 
two weeks from to-day for Mr. Wapsy 
Kentucky, and Mr. Wessrer, of Mary 

There being no objection, the leave of absence 
was granted, 7 

CONTESTED ELECTION. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House addi. 
tional papers in the contested-clection ease {j 
New Mexico, of José M. Gallegos vs. Frangise 
Perea; which were referred to the ¢ 
Elections. 

The SPEAKER then proceede d, as the regular 


order of business, to call the States for 


oe Ff, 
lor 


I 
RT } 
ORTH, of 


mn 


Jominitiee ol 


ite of 
Maine. 


DAVID Il. BLUNK, AND OTILERS, 
Mr. DUMONT introduced a bill for the relies 
of David H. Blank, Polly Dufour, widow ofJ 
Francis Dufour, and William Hall, of the county 


| of Switzerland, State of Indiana, for boats and 
| lading sunk, burnt, and destroyed by the naval 
| forces of the United States to prevent General 


John Morgan from using the same in carrying 
his foreesacross the Ohio river at Wevay, Indiana; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of Claims. 

On motion of Mr. DUMONT, the proof in sup- 
port of each claim was also referred to the same 
committee, 

PAY OF FIELD OFFICERS. 

Mr. MORRISON introduced a bill for the pay- 
ment to field officers of regiments for the ume 
actually employed in organizing their respective 


| regiments; which was read a first and second time, 


and referred to the Committee on Military Ailaus. 
AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
Mr. NORTON introduced a joint resolution 


proposing an amendment of the Constituuion; 
which was read a first and second time, and Ie- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
SALARIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES. 
Mr. HUBBARD, of Iowa, introduced 
fixing the salaries of the Assistant Secretaries 4 
the several Departments, and of the First and 
Second Assistant Postmaster General; which was 


a bil 


| read a first and second time, and referred to the 


Committee of Ways and Means. 


ye: 2 | ME ; TAS iGTON SRITORY. 
Our duty is as plain to the clear vision of intel- || “ MEMORIALS FROM, WASHINGTON TERBIDO® 


Mr. COLE, of Washington, presented the f y 
lowing papers from the Legislative A ssembly . 
that Territory; which were severally referred as 
indicated below, and ordered to be printed: 

Memorial praying Congress for aid in the con 
struction of a railroad from Wallula to For 
Walla-Walla, Washington Territory—to “¢ 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Joint memorial and resolutions in relation to & 
road from Lewiston to the head of Bitter Root 
valley—to the Committee on Roads and Cane’s- 

Memorial relative to a military road som et 
Steilacoom to Fort Bellingham—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
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praying for the establishment of a 
othiy mail service, by steamer, between 
-cooand Port Townsend, Paget sound— 

Committee on the Post Office and Post 

’ ial relative to an appropriation of lands 

Viemoria ‘ 

e Nisg 
yn Roads and Canais. 


i 


ually Read Company—to the Com- 


; was | 
vr omorial praying for an appropriation for the 


of fortifeations at the mouth of the nar- 
Point Defiance and Gig Harbor at the 


ws al 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Fant resolution relative to an amendment to the 

: act of Washington Territory—to the 


served by the Government for that pur- | 


yyanic ; 

Committee on Territories. 
SIXTH STREET WEST. 

\fr. STEELE, of New York, introduced a bill 

chonging the opening of Sixth street west; | 
au baat they . 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
fi cred to the Committee for the District of Co- 


ADPRESS BY IION. GEORGE THOMPSON. 
Mr. ASHLEY submitted the following resolu- 


». Al 
joption: 

Resolved, That the use of this Hall be granted to the 
Washington Lecture Association on Wednesday evening, 
rho ota of April,at Which time an address will be delivered 

_ George Thompson, late a member of the British 


i unent, the proceeds of which, after payment of ex 


ayes, to be distributed amoug the families of the District | : S 
| troduced the following resolution; which 


teers 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the resolution 

aid upon the table, 

Mr. ASHLEY. [ask to have a letter read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw the motion to 
lny upon the table, if the gentleman proposes to 
ei the resolution be debated. 

The SPEAKER. If debate arise, the resolu- 
t must go over, 


Mr. ASHLEY. 


I want it acted upon:to-day. 


| insist upon my demand for the previous ques- | 


uon., 

Mr. BROWN, of Wisconsin. 
a statement relative to this and other applications 
which I have from the Doorkeeper. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I object. 

Mr. ANCONA demanded the yeas and nays 
on tlie motion to lay upon the table, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negaiive—yeas 37, nays 59; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. James C. Allen, Ancona, Baily, Augus- 


tus C. Baldwin, Brandegee, Brooks, James 8. Brown, Clay, | 


Cravens, Eldridge, Ganson, Grider, Griswold, Hale, Hail, 
Hardiag, Harrington, Herriek, Holman, Law, Marcy, James 
R. Morris, Morrison, Noble, John O’Neill, Pendleton, Ro- 


gers, James 8. Rollins, Seott, John B. Steele, William G. 
a cle, Sweat, Thomas, Webster, Whaley, Wheeler, and 
finfield~37. 


NAYS—Messrs. Alley, Allison, Ames, Ashley, John 
D Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, Francis P. Blair, Blow, 
Boutwell, Boyd, Broomall, Ambrose W. Clark, Freeman 


Clarke, Cole, Thomas T. Davis, Deming, Dixon, Driggs. || 


Drusav nt, Ex Kley, Eliot, Garficld, Gooch, Grinuell, Hotch 

Kiss, Asahel W. Hubbard, John H. Hubbard, Hulburd, 
: nekes, Julian, Kasson, Kelley, FrancisW. Kellogg, Loan, 
tet ride, Moorhead, Morrill, Amos Myers, Norton, Charles 
0 Ne il, Orth, Patterson, Perham, Pike, Price, Alexander 
H. Rice, John H. Rice, Edward UH. Rollins, Shannon, 
Smilers, Spalding, Stevens, ‘Tracy, Upson, Van Valken- 
burgh, Elita B. Washburne, Wilson, and Windom—59. 


| demanded the previous question on its || $ 
|| reference to the claims of States for the payment for ser 
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Spalding, Stevens, Tracy, Upson, Van Vatkenburgh, Elihu 
B. Washburne, and Wilson—64. 

NAYS—Messrs. James C. Allen, Ancona, Baily, Augus 
tus C. Baldwin, Bliss, Brandegee, Brooks, James 8. Brown, 
Chanler, Clay, Cravens, Eldridge, Ganson, Grider, Hall, 
Harding, Herrick, Holman, Knapp, Law, Marcy, James R. 
Morris, Morrison, Noble, John O'Neill, Pendleton, Pruyn, 
Samuel J. Randall, Rogers, J Rollins, Scott, John 
B. Stecle, William G. Steete, Stuart, Sweat, Thomas, Web- 
ster, Wheeler, and Winfield—39. 


iuncecs &. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. ANCONA stated that Mr. Corrrotu was 
detained from the House by the severe sickness 
of his wife, in Philadelphia. 

Mr. HOLMAN stated that Mr. Srizes was 
paired off with Mr. Marvin. 

Mr. ASHLEY moved to reconsider the vote 
last taken; and also moved to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

° SERVICES BY STATE TROOPS. 

Mr. GARFIELD introduced the following res- 
olution; which was read, consitlered, and agreed 
to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to fur- | 


nish this House with any information in his possession in 


vices rendered by State troops to the General Government 


| at any time during the present war, stating the character 


of such services und the amount of the claims, 
CADETS AT WEST POINT. 
Mr. GARFIELD, by unanimous consent, in- 
was 
read, considered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to fur- 


|| nish this House with any reports or other information in 





So the House refused to lay the resolution upon | 


lie Labie, 


The previous question was seconded, and the 


nan question ordered. 
Mr. GRINNELL. Is this not for the purpose 


furnishing the soldiers of the District with 
money ? : 


Mr. HOLMAN, Yes, sir; and a lecture bya 


man who set the ball of disunion in motion, and 


Let me make |! 


his possession in relation to a plan for competitive exam- 
inations for admittance of cadets to the Mikitary Academy 
at West Point. 


COURTS-MARTIAL, ETC. 


Mr, PENDLETON introduced the following 


resolution, upon which he demanded the previous 
question: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in 
structed to inquire whether any legislation is necessary to 
give the civil courts power to revise andannul the proceed- 


ings pf courts-martial and military commissions in cases in * 


which they have exceeded their jurisdiction, in order more 
effectually to secure the right of trial by jury to all persons 
notin the land or naval torces or in the militia when in 
actual service in time of war @ public danger. 


The previous question was seconded, and the 


main question ordered to be put; and under the 
operation thereof the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PENDLETON moved to reconsider the 
vote last taken; and also moved to lay the mo- 
tion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Forney, 
its Secretary, announced that the Senate had 
passed an act (fH. R. No. 312) to increase the pen- 
sion of revolutionary pensioners now on the rollof 
the Pension Office, with an amendment; in which 
the concurrence of the House was requested. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. STEVENS offered the following resolu- 

tion, and upon it demanded the previous ques- 


| tion: 


Resolved bythe Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘I'at the 
following articles be proposed to the several States as 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States: 

ARTICLE 1. Slavery and involuntary servitude, except 
for the punishment of crimes whereot the party shall have 
been duly convicted, is forever prohibited in the United 
States and all its Territories. 

Arr. 2. So much of article four, section two, as refers 


| to the delivery up of persons held to service or labor eseap- 
| ing into another*State is annulled. 


‘ecasioned all this bloodshed which now devas- || 


tales the country. I demand the yeas and nays 
4pon ther 


passage of the resolution. 
The yeas and 1 , dere 
the veas ; mays were ordered. 


He question was put; and it was decided in | 


the efirmative..cnaen't : 
irmative—yeas 64, nays 39; as follows: 


ign S Meters. Alley, Allison, Ames, Ashley, John D. 
Bo twat eo Beaman, Blaine, Franeis P. Blair, Blow, 
Carke «2 rer Broomall, Ambrose W. Clark, Freeman 

Ke, aot ( ale, Thomas T. Davis, Deming, Dixon, 
. umout, Eckley, Biot, Farnsworth, Garfield, 
Jon ti — Higby, Hotchkiss, Aswhel W. Hubbard, 
i ak oy bard, Hulburd, Jenckes, Julian, Kasson, Kel- 
baa oe W. Kellogg, Loan, Me Bride, MeClurg, Moor- 
atiteen ne Amos Myers, Norton, Charles O'Neill, Orth, 

Tone am Pike, Pomeroy, Prices Alexander H. 

»/0hn H. Rice, Edward H. Roliins, Shannon, Smithers, 


Driges 


20 


Mr. HOLMAN. Does the gentleman propose 


|; to put the resolution on its passage now ¢ 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is not aware. 
He demands the previous question. 
Mr. HOLMAN.’ I move to lay the resolution 


| on the table. 


The SPEAKER. If the gentleman objects to 
the resolution, the first question is, ** Shall. this 
joint resolution be rejected ?’’ this being the first 
reading. 

Mr. ALLEY. 
of the resolution? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. This 


Is it in order to move a division 


‘is not in the nature of a simple resolution which | 
It is in the nature of a bill, and the || 


is divisible. 
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Chair knows no way in which a bill can be di- 
vid ad. 7 


The previous question was seconded, and the 
main gucsthon was ordered to be put, 

Mr. AN( ONA. I demand the yeas and nays 
upon the motion to lay on the table. 7 

Ihe yeas and nays were ordered, 
Phe question was put; and it was decided in the 
negative—yeas 33, nays 69; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. James C. Allen, Ancona, Angnstus (. 
Baldwin, Bliss, Brooks, James 8S. Brown, Chanter, Clay, 
Cravens, Eldridge, Euglish, Ganson, Grides, Hall, Har 
ding, Harrington, Benjamin G. Harris, Herrick, Holman, 
Knapp. Law, Marcy, James R. Morris, Morrison, Noble, 
John O'Neill, Pendleton, Pruyn, Samuel J. Randall, Rogers, 
Janes 8. Rotlins, Ross, Scott, John B Steele, William G. 
Steele, Sweat, Winfield, and VYeaman—ua, 

NAY Alley, Allison, Ames, Anderson, Ash 
ley, Baily, John D. Baldwin, Baxter, Beaman, Blaine, 
Blow, Boutwell, Boyd, Brandegee. Broomall, Ambrose W. 
Clark, Cobb, Cole, Henry Winter Davis, Thomas T. Davis, 
Deming, Dixon, Driggs, Dumont, Eckley, Bliot, Frank, 
Garfield, Grinnell, Hale, Higby, Hooper, Hotehiss, Asahel 
W. Hubbard, John HA. Hubbard, Mutburd, Jenckes, Kas 
son, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Longyear, MeBride, 
McClurg, Moorlead, Morrill, Norton, Charles O'Neill, 
Orth, Perham, Pike, Pomeroy, Price, Alexander Il. Riee, 
John H. Rice, Edward H. Rollins, Schenck, Shannon, 
Smithers, Spalding, Stevens, ‘Thontas, ‘Tracy, Upson, Van 
Valkenburgh, Elihu B. Washburns, Webster, Whaley, 
Wilson, and Windoim—69, ; 


Messrs. 


So the House refused to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

Daring the roll-call, 

Mr. A. MYERS stated that upon this question 
he was paired with Mr, Lazear, else he should 
have voted **no.’’ 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, stated that 
his colleague, Mr. L. Myers, was still detained 
from the House by sickness in his family, and 
was paired with Mr. Mitier, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STUART stated that he was paired with 
Mr. Tuaver, or he would have voted “ ay.”’ 

The result of the vote was announced as above 
recorded. ’ 

Mr. HOLMAN. I[rise toa question of order. 
I made the point of order that upon this motion, 
there not being two thirds of the vote against the 
rejection of this bill, it does in fact amount to its 
rejection under the Constitution, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the 
point of order. The point of order might be good 
upon the passage of the resolution, but not pre- 
viously. The Constitution says that Congress, 
whenever two thirds of both Héuses deem it ne- 
cessary, shail propose amendments to the Cen- 
stitution. That question must be determined on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. STEVENS. I beg leave to modify the 
resolution by withdrawing the second article. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The Chair thinks the gen- 
tleman cannot do that except upon amendment 
after the joint resolution shall have been read the 
second time, 

Mr. STEVENS. 
exhausted? 

The SPEAKER. 


rejection, 


Is the previous question 
It is upon the question of 


* The joint resoiution then received its second 
reading. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution is now open 
to amendment, commitment, or engrossment, 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to strike out the 
second article. 

The question was put; and there were—ayes 
60, noes 5. ° 

‘The SPEAKER ordered tellers, and appointed 
Messrs. Brooxs, and Rottuws of New Hamp- 
shire, to act as tellers. 

The House divided, and for some time no 
quorum voted. 

The SPEAKER. The rule requiring mem- 
bers present to vote is imperative. The Cierk 
will read it. 

The Clerk read the rule, as follows: 

«31. Every member who shail be in the House when the 
question is put shall give his vote, unless the House shall 
excuse him.” 

TheSPEAKER. The House will see that the 
language of the rule is imperative; that members 
in the House shall vote unless they have been 
previously excused by the House. The Chair 
can only appeal to members to obey the rules 
which they require him to carry out. 

The division was then completed; and the tell- 
ers reported—ayes 72, noes 26. 

So the amendment was agreed to 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A messave from the Preside: ke by Mr: Hay, 
his Private Secretary, informed the House that 
he had approved and signed an act (H. R. No 
341) to carry into effect the convention with Ecua- 
dor for the mutual adjustment of ctnir 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. COBB, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that the committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled bills of the following 
titles: when the Spe aker sicened the same: 

An act (S. No. 34) in favor of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Israel C. Wait; and 

An act (S. No. 105) for the relief of E. F. and 
Samuel A. Wood. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION—AGAIN. 
Mr. STEVENS. I now demand the previous 


question on the joint resolution. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

Mr. PENDLETON, 


I demand the yeas and 
nays on that motion 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Iilinois, addressed 


the Chair. 
The SPEAKER. 


ognize the 


The Chair can scarcely rec- 
gentleman while there is a motion 
pending to adjourn, 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. The only reason why I 
made the motion to adjourn is because gentlemen 
opposite are attempting to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States under the previous ques- 
tion. lori of * Order!”? & Order !’’] 

The SPEAKER If the gentleman insists on 
his motion the Chair cannot recognize any gen- 
tleman , oe 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. If gentlemen do not in- 


tend to press this question to-day I will cheerfully 


withdraw my motion. [Cries of ** Order!’ ** Or- 
} "999 - 
aer 


. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state thatit 
is the understanding that the death of a member 
will be announced to-day, as soon as the previous 
and that no further vote 
will be taken on this question to-day. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I object to th previous 
question being seconded, and that is the reason 
why I move to adjourn. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ere of Illinois. I ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to withdraw the 
demand for the pre vious question. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I will withdraw the motion 
to adjourn if the gentleman will withdraw the 
previous question. 

Mr. STEVENS. I have entered the motion, 
but I do not ask that a vote shall be taken on it 
now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that it 
is the understanding that the gentleman from II- 
linois [Mr. Wasupurne] is going to move an ad- 
journment as soon as speeches have been- made, 
and this will come up as unfinished business to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. Ifthe gentleman will with? 
draw the motion for the previous question, I will 
withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do not ask any vote on 
the previous question to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that 
this question will come up anyhow immediately 
after the Journal is read to-motrow, whether the 
previous question is moved or. not, and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens] will be 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. In that view of the case, | 
withdraw the motion for the previous question. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. Then I withdraw the mo- 
tion to adjourn. 


question is seconded; 


DEATH OF HON. OWEN LOVEJOY. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


it becomes my duty to announce to the House 
of Representatives the death of Hon. Owen 
Lovesoy, a Representative in the Congress of 
the United States from the State of Illinois. Mr. 
Lovresoy expired in the city of Brooklyn, New 
York, on Friday evening last, March 25, 1864. 
A man of an iron constitution, he had always en- 
yoy d the most robust health until a short time 
vefore the expiration of the last Congress. He 
was then stricken down by a sudden and severe 
illness, which detained him at the capital for some 


| determined that he should, for a time, leave the 


fifty-three years of age. 
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| and it was worthy of his name and his fame in 


| and the pangs of his parting life were assuaged by 








March 28 


time afler the Congress had ¢ x pire d. teturning 
»> hi me, he partially regained his health dur- 

> Tr " 

Taking his 
sat the commencement of the ses- 

sion, in the hopeful and buoyant feelings of his 
nature he flattered himself with the idea of health 
land energies regained, but there was 


stamping his ideas and his prineiples 
with the impress of indelibility, upo, “ 
and hearts of men, could be an ordi; ary & = 
Early impressed with CONVICUONS In rervar, il 
subject of American slavi ry, he fol! al 1 th 
convictions with unswerving fid: lity, in t - : 
of danger, of obloquy, and re proach. 
ral abhorrence of slavery was quickened 


, AS he} 


ing the last summer and autumn. 


seat in Conger 


overead 
i 


something in his altered look which, even to the 


| 
unpracticed eye, told of disease and death, cre- | tragic fate of a beloved brother, who fel] S 2 
ating in the minds of his friends the gravest ap- || to his opposition to that institution, and who il. 
prehensions. During the holidays, in response |} lustrated his principles by his blood, shed 4 ea 
to the pressing invitations of his friends, he vis- || lawless mob. In the advancement of this o-., 


ited Portland, Maine, and delivered a public ad- 
dress on the great events which are now chal- 
lenging the attention of the country and of the 
world. It was his last effort at public speaking, 


idea of his life Mr. Lovesoy toiled with an coy, 
estness and zeal which were * without varial; 
ness or shadow of turning;’’ and in the purs 
of his great object it could truly have been 
him— 

**No dangers daunted and no labors tir d.? 
The heated denunciations of partisans, thy 
cule and clamor of the vulgar, and the threats of 
the cowardly and the base, failed alike to typy hin 
from that great purpose of his life, which, like ji, 


LHe 


Said 
iQ 


his palmiest days, and the news of his death will 
reach that delighted auditory before the accents 
of his eloquent utterances will have died away. 
Coming back to Washington after the recess of 
Congress, he soon had a return of the disease 
which had prostrated him nearly a year before. 
After several weeks’ confinement to his room and 
to his bed, he had so far recovered as to believe 


i rd 


* Pontic sea, Knew no retiring ebb,” 
and which purpose he pursued with unfalterino 
devotion to the last moment of his earth! ; 


ie 


ates 
; te Deneve |) y eXist- 
himself able to partially resume his duties in this ll ence. If he did not live to see the end of that 
House. Heatiended our sittings a short time for || stupendous struggle which was to establish ¢} 
it 


several days, but his eye had lost its brightness, 
and the unwonted and ghastly pallor of his cheek 
told, alas! but too plainly, that death had already 
marked him as its early victim. Stimulated by 
the stirring events of the passing hour, the import- | 
ant legislation of Congress, and the claims of a 
constituency whose interests he had never neg- 
lected or betrayed, and whose convictions he had 
never misrepresented, thé effort he made to resume 
his duty among us was too much for him. A par- 
tial relapse was the consequence, and then it was 


great problem which he had spent his life; a rk. 
| ing out, like Moses he saw the promised land 
bright and beautiful, as the last object upon wh h 
his expiring eyes fell. 
I cannot, Mr. Speaker, dwell at length 
the striking incidents of the life of my 
league, nor shall the partiality of a long and 
interrupted personal and political friendship lead 
me to trespass too long upon the time of the H 
3ut serving with him for three full Congresses 
this House, I should be recreant to my owns 
of what is due to truth and justice did In 
my testimony to the distinguished ability and t 
great usefulness with which he served his con 
stituents, his State, and the country, as a Repre- 
sentative in the American Congress. Asa leg 
lator he was wise, intelligent, practical, vigilant, 
| independent, and, above all, incorruptible. H 
was devoted to every duty to his country and 
his constituents. Wherever there was any prin- 
ciple involved, he was as firm and unyielding as 
the hills of his own native State. Yet, in al! mat- 
ters of mere policy, involving no surrender of 
principle, there was no man more ready or moi 
willing to yield to the suggestions of others. It 
is perhaps the case that where men have been 
devoted to a particular idea, they are generally 
impracticable in all other matters, but it was not 
so with our late associate. He was eminently a 
practical man, and a man of great common sense, 
a good judge of human nature, and familiar with 
the workings of the human heart. 
| I have spoken of the deceased as a public man, 
| but who shall speak of the virtues which adorned 
his private life? Whoshall speak of iim as hus- 
| band, father, friend, neiglibor, citizen? He was 
| so genial in his intercourse, of a sympathy so 
quick and ready, so kind, affectionate, and gener- 
ous, that there seemed combined in him all these 
qualities which challenged the love and admiration 
of those who best knew him, and which disarmed 
the resentment of enemies, and endeared him t 
the hearts of friends. Upon the immediate fam!'y 
| of our late colleague-has this blow fallen wit 
| crushing force. No words of human sympat 
' or condolence can stanch the wounds of bleed 
ing affection, and it is alone to Him who “ ten 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb”? that the appea 
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se 


Se 


excitement of the capital and visit amore south- 
ern and a more genial climate, in the hope that 
his shattered and broken health might yet be re- 
stored. Heleft here for New York city some ten 
daysago, but the trip thither was too hard for him 
to bear, and he was unable to pursue his journey 
further. From that time he became rapidly worse | 
until he expired at the time I have stated. Though || 
dying away from his own beloved home, he was | 
yet surrounded not only by kind and sympathiz- 
ing friends, but by meYnbers of his own family, 





the affection and the care of a devoted wife. 
Mr. Lovesoy was born at Albion, in the State || 
of Maine, on the 7th day ef January, 1811, and was | 
consequently, at the time of his death, a little over 
The son of a Congrega- 
tional clergyman in a country town, his early life 
was devoted to labor upon a farm and to the ac- 
quisition of such an education as he could obtain 
ata New England ‘district school.’? Heentered 
Bowdoin College at the age’of twenty-one years, 
and remained there for three years, and then en- 
tered upon the pursuit of theological studies. He 
removed to Illinois in 1836. In 1839 he was or- 
dained as pastor of the Congregational church at 
Princeton, in that State, and remained its pastor 
nearly seventeen years. It was his only charge, | 
and he there proclaimed, according to his own 
statement, the ** everlasting evangel of the father- 
hood of God, the sonship of Christ, and the broth- 
erhood of man.’’ His first entrance into political 
life was in 1854, when he was elected a member 
of the lower house of the Illinois Legislative As- 
sembly. In 1856 he was first elected to Congress 
for the then third congressional district of Illinois, 
and he was twice reélected from that district. In || must be made. , 
the redistricting of the State in 1861, he was again Mr. Speaker, the proceedings of this House - 
elected to the present Congress from the fifth dis- || published in the congressional annals eno ao 
trict, having thus been elected four times, and || six years will furnish an undying record \ 
having served for a longer period, with four ex- 


services and labors of the distinguished mel 
. - deplores. Serv 
ceptions, than any man ever elected from that || whose loss the country so deeply deplores. 








e 





State. This great fact speaks, in unmistakable || ing during a part of the most interesting & anee 

language, of the hold which he had upon the con- || bulent periods of our congressional history, 7 

fidence and affections of his constituents. was one of the most active participan's ae 
Mr. Speaker, Owen Lovesoy was no common |} scenes in the House which, to the studs ap ‘ 


man. Insaying that in hisdeath a great man has 
fatien, | speak it in no common or hackneyed 
sense, for he was great. He was great in the 
leading idea of his life; great in his convictions; 
great in the elements of his character; great in 
his eloquence; great in his courage; and great in 
his abiding and ever-living faith in the ultimate Hel 
triumph of theeternal principles of right, justice, || of April, 1860, and which has scare ly a paral’ 
and humanity. | 


tory, were the precursors of that terribie iy 
commotion which has since drenched our land % 
blood and made the civilized world to stand -, 
I might call to your recollection, Mr. Speaker, an” 
to the recollection of those members of this House 
who were members of the Thirty-Sixth Congt 
that extraordinary scene in the House of te: 





No man who has succeeded in || in the history of any deliberative assembly in 
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1864. 

' lt was on that occasion that he displayed 
«daunted courage and matchless bearing 
sion the admiration of even his most 
ye foes, Bat L need not recount to you, sir, 
ey ve other occasions during your service 
a has electrified the House by his outbursts 


ub 


tect 
; extorlea 


vy Dé 


; uence. With a mind well stored with | 

ee) urping, with a vigorous and enlightened | 
assic ite i = 

derstanding, With a fine personal presence, he 


of the greatest of orators, while yet he 


was one ; 
Wee od the ordinary artifices of eloquence. His 


er ia eloquence of Mirabeau, which in the | 
1 Pe . Etat and in the National Assembly made 


the throne of France; it was the elo- 
* ence of Danton, who made all France to trem- 
. from his tempestuous utterancesin the National 
Convention. Like those apostles of the French 
Povolution, his eloquence could stir from the 

; tae Jepths all the passions of man; but, un- 
Ve ‘he was as good and as pure as he was 
and brave, a noble-minded Christian 
man, a lover of the whole human race and of uni- 
versal liberty regulated by law. While from this 
tribune he spoke to the nation, and left upan it 
che impress of his principles and his convictions 
and of his master mind, the theater of his great- 
triumphs as an orator was on the stump and 
fore the masses of the people. It was in his 
State, where he was known the best and 


totter 


like them, 
, el que nt 


ne 


est 


own 
heard . 
distinction as an orator. In the presence of the 
people he was invincible. Whatever might have 
r . *_* - 

een effected against him by political or personal 
prejudice, 


sil was scattered as if by a whirlwind. But he 


ids ici . 

‘ullness of his intellectual vigor—gone almost 
tthe moment when he expe@ed to see accom- 
ished the great work to which he had devoted 


He expressed that expectation in his | 
lof April 5, 1860, by a quotation from 


ul Spe 
the speech of Mr. Webster on the subject of the 
threatened interposition of Russia to snatch Kos- 
suth from the protection of ‘Turkey for the pur- 
pose of sacrificing him on the altar of despotism; 
nd | will close with that quotation: 


“Gentlemen, there is something On earth greater than | 
The lightning has its power, | 
ithe whirlwind has its power, and the earthquake has | 
‘s power, but there is something among men more capable | 
baking despotic thrones than lightning, whirlwind, or | 


trary or despotic power. 


thquake, and that is the excited and aroused indignation 
ve whole civilized world. 
“*The Avon to the Severn runs; 
The Severn to the sea; 
And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad 
Wide as the waters be.’ ”’ 
Mr. Speaker, I submit the following resolu- 
t ’ 5 
tons: 
Resolved, That this House has heard with profound sor- 
row the announcement of the death of Hon. Owen Love- 


¥,amember of this House from the fifth congressional 
istrict of the State of Illinois. 


Resolved, That this House tenders to the widow and rel- 


atuves ot the deceased the expression of its deep sympatby | 


in this afflicting bereavement. 






; Resolved, That the Clerk of this House communicate to | 
7 Widow of the deceased a copy of these resolutions. 
Resolved 


, That the Speaker appoint a committee of three 


W escort the rengpins of the deceased to the place desig- | 


hated by his friends for his interment. 
Resolved, That, as an additional mark of respect for the 
*mory of the deceased, the members of this House will 


wear the usual badge of mourning on the left arm for thirty 
cays r 


R solved, Thata copy of these resolutions be communi- | 


1 to the Senate: 1 ; 
to the Senate; and, asa further mark of respect, that 
vuse do now adjourn. 


Mr. J.C. ALLEN. 
econd the resolutions of my colleague. In the 
death of Owen Lovesoy we have another evi- 
“ice of the uncertainty of life. How impres- 
on isthe sentence, that man ‘* cometh forth like 
t flower, and is cut down; he fleeth also as a 
Shadow, and continueth not.’??> Well may we say 


ihe ‘ " . bs ae ‘ a 
ne ‘in the midst of life we are in death.” 
I the 


this H 


§ 


‘ot speak. Of the years that he spent as a citi- 
. . ol my own State, and of his struggles, | can- 
re Speak, for my acquaintance with him dates 
berate he appearance in this Hall as a mem- 
eile - on I have known him from that 
eon as oe ess and bold advocate of his opin- 
they Sere. , le at any time to inquire whether 
pressine seat or otherwise, but constantly 
poses whict * the accomplishment of those pur- 
letdonene ~ he thought would best subserve the 

us country and his race. 


‘hose opinions I differed from him, and yet lam 


r 


the oftenest, that he achieved his greatest | 


whenever he reached the popular ear | 


ft us in the pride of his manhood, and in | 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to | 


private character of the deceased I can- | 


In many of || and *‘ no man knoweth of his sepulcher unto this | 


: 
glad to be able to say that notwithstanding these 


these questions became most fearful, his conduct 
toward me was always kind. In our official and 
personal intercourse nothing ever eccurred to dis- 
turb our personal friendship toward each other. 
Mr. Lovesoy, as is known by all his acquaint- 
ances, Was a vigorous thinker, and adhered to his 
views and opinions with great lenacily, convin- 
cing us of the sincerity of his convictions. He 
was a man of extensive information, of scholarly 
acquirements. Without high forensic powers, he 
was always formidable -in debate, either in the 
forum or before his fellow-citizens. When his 
health ¢ 
discharge of all his public duties. He was sel- 
dom found absent from his post. The district 
which enjoyed him as their Representative will 
necessarily in that regard feel deeply his loss. 
But, alas! in middle life, in the fullness of his 
mental and physical powers, disease came and 
laid its hand upon him, and his robust constitu- 
tion sank beneath its power. When he last ap- 


| differences, at times, even, when theexcitementon 
} 

| 

' 





shadow of his former self. ‘The last time | met 
him on this floor, and expressed the hope that 
returning health and vigor would soon enable him 
again to participate actively in the business of 
the House as a Representative, | remember his 
answer; it was, ‘1 have been very near to the 
portals of death and eternity; | feel that | must 
soon enter there.”’ 
was expecting and was prepared to meet tlie 
messenger on the pale horse. 

He has passed from these Halls. His seat is 
now vacant. The place which has known him 
shall know him no more forever. Let us learn 
from his death how uncertain is the tenure by 
which we hold our own lives, and how trifling 
become earthly honors and earthly powers when 
they are brought face to face with death. May 
we by this dispensation be induced to heed that 
solemn warning, ‘* Be ye also ready.”’ 








Mr. STEVENS. Mr. Speaker, a few words 
|| shall suffice for me, for the deceased filled so large 
a space in the public eye that nothing which can 
be said here can give the House or the people 
any better idea of his character and principles. 


diction that no hearer could 
meaning. 

He had a ripe education, and was well versed 
in classic and modern literature. 

Educated for the pulpit, his scriptural knowl- 
edge, judiciously used, gave force and elevation 
to his argument. 

While he took a deep interest in everything 
that affected the public welfare, his whole heart 
and soul were alive to the great cause of human 
freedom. 


\| jured and oppressed of every race, in this House, 
nor ashamed to unite with them in worship and 
kneel at the same altar, 

The change to him is great gain. The only 
| regret we can feel is that he did not live to see the 
salvation of his country; to see peace and Union 
restored, and universal emancipation given to his 
native land. But such are the ways of Provi- 
dence. 
promised land with those he had led out of bond- 
age: he beheld it from afar off, and slept with 
his fathers. 

if his hatred of slavery sometimes seemed too 
intense, it must be remembered that in early life 
he saw a beloved brother murdered by the north- 
ern minions of that infamous institution. No 
wonder that it deepened his detestation of it, and 
gave unwonted vigor to his anathemas. 
~ We are permitted to linger yet a little while-in 
this land of error and of pain, while he is called 
to join the assembled throng of * just men made 
perfect.” 

The deceased has left among the archives of 
his country the most solid testimonials of his vir- 
tue and courage. He needs no perishable mon- 
ument of brass or marble to perpetuate his nariié. 
| So long as the Eng'ish language shall be spoken 
or deciphered, so long as liberty shall have a 
worshiper, his name will be known. 

Moses was buried in the land of the stranger, 





(| day,’’ but his name is immortal. 
° 


| augmented, 


vermitted him, he was assiduous in the 


peared in his seat in this Hall he was but the | 


And he looked as though he | 


So clear was his perception and so forcible his | 


He was not afraid to defend the rights of the in- 


Moses was not permitted to enter the | 
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Mr.FARNSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, itis now 
nearly twenty years since l first became acquaint- 
ed with Owen Lovesoy. Atthat time there were 
gathered together in a little church, in the town 
where I still reside, a few friends of freedom. 
They came from different parts of alarge district, 
embracing nearly the whole northeastern quar- 
ter of the State of Hlinois, for the purpose of tak- 
ing counsel together and determining what action 
duty demanded of them toward their country and 
toward the slave. ‘Texas had then recently been 


| annexed, and the slave power thereby largely 


This it was there and then prophe- 


| sied would prove a Pandora’s box from which 


|} townsand counties of that district. 
; inga 


would spring all manner of ills to the country. 
There were not many at that convention, yet 
it embraced nearly all of the professed * anti- 
slavery’’ or “ liberty’? men in many of the 
At that meet- 
liberty party’’ was organized, and OwEn 
Lovesoy was nominated as our candidate for 
Congress. It was there | first met him; since 
then we have been friends; as all, I think, have 
been who formed that littl band of brothers. It 
seemed a foolish thing to the masses and a very 
absurd thing to the politicians of that day thus to 
cut loose from the great political parties, without 
the faintest hope of electing or even getting votes 


“e 


| enough to make the poll respectable; and many 


were the jeers of derision at the party and its can- 
didate. Indeed, it seemed a forlorn hope— 


* Forlorn, forlorn, 
Bearing the scorn 
Of the meanest of mankind.” 


To ** canvass”? and ** stump”’ the district was 


| the custom of the country, and expected of the 


| good fight.”’ 
misunderstand his | 


try. 


i 


candidates, and, though it required much nerve to 
face the mobs, allover that large district was the 
clarion voice of Lovesoy heard; by his electri- 
fying and earnest eloquence conquering, if not 
the convictions of the people, at least their re- 
spectand admiration. Hehad caughtan inspira- 
tion from the eloquent wounds of a martyred 
brother murdered by the accursed spirit of sla- 
very; and over his mangled corpse had registered 
a covenant with his God of eternal hostility to 
that fell demon; and from that day to the hour of 
his death steadfastly and well has he ‘** kept the 
faith.’’ Nobly and valiantly has he ‘* foughtthe 
No sturdier blows have been struck 
than his, and no more eloquent voice, I may truly 
say, has been heard the nation over in arousing 
the people to a sense of the cruel injustice and 
evil effects of slavery; and yet never, from the 
time we met in the little church to his expiring 
breath, did he teach the violation of a single pro- 
vision or word of the Constitution of his coun- 


‘As a public speaker the deceased had no supe- 
rior. Possessing in a most remarkable degree 
that electric power which brings an audience into 
harmony and sympathy with the speaker, with 
his fine and self- possessed presence, his clear, 
ringing voice, his distinct but earnest utterances, 
his vivid and fascinating imagery, and, above all, 
that manner which shows the soul of the speaker 
in his words, he held his hearers spell-bound, or 
moved them at his will. 

He was a bold man; brave in the sense of true 
heroism. This is an age and a nation of brave 
men; but it is not every man who faces the can- 
non, the Minie, or the charge, that is truly brave. 
Pride may keep him up—he may be afraid to be 
a coward. 

My deceased colleague was never afraid to do 
right, to espouse the side of the despised, to face 
the hissing, jeering world, to make ‘* himself of 
no reputation,’ as did his Master, for truth’s 
sake. 

On one occasion, indicted by a grand jury for 
giving food and raiment to a poor woman who 
came, footsore and starving, to his door, on her 
weary way from a land of chains to a land of 
freedom, he faced court, jury, bar, and wit- 
nesses, and against their statutes and their spe- 
cial pleading beat them with the righteousness 
of his act. 

At another time he faced an armed and threaten- 
ing mob who had seized and bound a man whose 
only crime was a dark skin, cut his fetters and 
‘let the oppressed go free,’’ while the mob, awe- 
struck by his presence and determined manner, 
slunk away in silence. 

He had faith in truth, and never doubted ite 


- 
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final triumph. He beli 


that 


ved.as a poet phrases it, 


‘ Never a truth has been destroyed; 
You may curse it and call it erime, 
Pervert and betray, and 
lis te vers for atime; 
But the truth shall triamph at the last 
As round and round we run, 
And ever the wrong shall be proved to be wrong, 
And ever hall justice be ? 


lander and slay 


4 
Gone 


We entered this House together six years ago, 
and he continued a member of it until his decease. 
During the four years in which | was a member 
with him our districts were adjoining, and well 
do I know that never did a constituency have 
fuller confidence in or love a member more than 


his. Asa legislator he was ever attentive to the 
wants and interests of his constituents, while he 
never Jost sight of the greatand paramount inter- 
ests of the whole country, 

In a struggle such as this nation is now engaged 


in none need be told how Lovesoy would stand. 
For such as he there could be but the one course: 
jaithful, dete rmine d,« ner getic support of the cause 
of freedom and the Union. And there he was. 
It isa pity he sould not have lived to see the term- 
ination of this struggle and the final end of that 
great curse which was and is the cause of it. But, 
thank God, he did live to see his faith adopted 
by the popular heart, and to witness the death- 
throes of the institution he had so long and nobly 
battled. Well has he avenged the murder of the 
martyred brother, who may have watched and 
waited for this meeting. 

But, Mr. Speaker, [ arose not to give a biog- 
raphy of my deceased colleague, only to pay a 
brief tribute to his memory. 

it is said that all men have their faults as well 
as virtues; that he may have had them is doubt- 
less true, but his virtues so much more abounded 
and so o’ertopped his faults that they were gel- 
dom seen or mentioned. Anaffectionate and de- 
voted husband, a kind and indulgent father, a good 
neighbor, an exemplary and consistent Christian 
minister, a lover-and practicer of justice, and a 
friend of the weak and oppressed. 

The poor at his door were never turned empty 
away; the quivering fugitive from the lash of a 
cruel overseer was fed and clothed by him, pointed 
to the north star, and sent ** on his way re joicing.”” 

May it not be said to his good spirit, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father; for | was hungry, and ye 
gave me meat; thirsty, and ye gave me drink; 
naked,and ye clothed me; sick and in prison, and 
ye came unto me; for inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, ye did it unto me? 


Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. Speaker, after friends 
and relatives have strewed with fresh-blown flow- 
ers the new-made and still open grave, it is per- 
mitted to acquaintances and even to strangers to 
approach the narrow tenement where lies wrapped 
in the cold embrace of death the human form, 
lately all instinct with the impulses of vigorous 
life. It is acustom which has grown up in tender 
consideration of our frail humanity. It enables 
the living to pay a silent and therefore honest 
tribute to the qualities of the departed. It ena- 
bles the dead at the last hour of their stay on 
earth, even though unconsciously, to do that 
which might well consummate the perfect work 
of a useful life: to point the living to that grave to 
which we are all hastening. 


ways which his party was destined so soon to 
tread. 

He was a prompt and ready debater. 
an active and vigorous thinker. 
and 


He was 
He wasa brave 
bold apostle of the faith which he held. What 
he said he thought; what he thought he seemed 
to believe in the innermost recesses of his soul. 
What he beheved he uttered,and what he uttered 
he was prepared atall times to defend, with ali the 
powers that God had givenliim. Heseemed tobe 
overcome by the strength of hisconvicuons. He 
was too intense to be always fair; he was too ar- 
dent to be always just;- he was too thoroughly 
convinced of his own opinions to be always cor- 
rect; but it was the very strength of his convic- 
tions which made him self-reliant and self-confi- 
dent; and it was his entive self-relianee which 
made him always logical in his positions; always 
candid, frank, outspoken in their expression, and 
bold, determined, zealous, and constant in their 
defense. 

Sir, this is the tribute which I would lay upon 
this bier. We saw him in the early portion of 
this session apparently with the prospect of a 
long life; soon we heard that he was upona bed of 
sickness; then we saw what | think has never been 
seen before in this House: an absent member, 
sick upon his bed, sent his argument on a ques- 
tion of pending legislation, which by the consent 
of the House was read from the Clerk’s desk. 

A little while more, and we saw him upon the 
floor of this House, convalescing,as many hoped, 
t6 along and vigorous life. And sulla litde while, 
and we are called to follow him to the dark and 
silenttomb. Sir, let us-do it so thoughtfully, so 
solemnly, so reverently, that even in this din of 
life, in the secret recesses of the heart of each one 
of us may be heard the echoes of the voice of bis 
disembodied spirit, as it comes to us- through the 
portals of the eternal world, ** Be ye also ready: 
for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of 
man cometh.’? 


Mr. PIKE. 


Mr. Speaker, there are moments 


| when we are arrested by the stern grasp of the 


thought that, in the purposes of the Almighty, 
manisasnothing. The earnest worker, the brave 
fighter, the strong thinker in the ripeness of his 
years and the fullness of his powers, is stricken 


| upon the field of his labor where his work seems 


| but half done. 


| friend and brother, look back to see what he has | 


him no more, but the work of God goes on. 
We take satisfaction from this thought as we 
pause beside this open grave, and, missing our 


| done to link his life with ideas that are eternal, 


how he wrought his life-work, how he endured 


its burdens, how brave he was, how cheerful, how | 


hopeful when the skies were dark and the tempest 
threatened, and how firmly and calmly he met the 
shock when the supreme moment came and an- 
archy made its dagger-thrust at the nation’s life. 

| speak of this who from .ny boyhood knew 


| him well. Owen Lovesoy was anative of Maine; 
| born, reared almost within the shadow of those 


mountains where a stern granite face looking out 
from the cliff, immovable amid the rage of the ele- 


|| ments, unchanged by the changing seasons or the 


So now, sir, after | 


these friends have strewn this bier with roses, | 


made fragrant by their affections, 1, comparatively 
a stranger, approach this mystery of death to pay 
my tribute and to receive my admonition. Ihave 
served with Mr. Lovesoy since he first entered 
Congress. 1 never methim off this floor; | never 
met him in social life. 
all of his opinions on public affairs. I cannot 
speak of his personal qualities; | cannot follow 
him into the circle of his friends; | cannot fol- 
low lim into the more sacred circle of domestic 
life. Sur, | knew him upon the arena of this floor; 
and here | knew him well. I had seen him in 
all the vicissitudes of political life; I had seen him 
when his party upon this floor was in a great mi- 


nority, and he the leader of the smallest section of 


that party. | had seen him when parties were 
so nearly equally divided that after two months’ 
stormy struggle we were unable to electa Speaker; 
and | saw him afterwards, when his party was 


largely in the majority, and where he, with afew || cing the change of public sentiment which called | 


I differed radically with | 


sweep of years, seems like Heaven’s impress set 
upon New England character. ‘The stock he came 


| of had met the dangers of the wilderness and of 


war. They could take firm hold of an idea. They 
could govern their lives by a conviction. They 
could die fora faith. No wonder, then,this man, 
with his large heart and busy brain, his strength 


| of will and energy of purpose, when he left New 


England for his western home at once took rank 
among the merof influence who swayed the minds 
of other men and were looked toas the exponents 
of their thought and feeling. The sympathy and 
interest of his native State followed him to that 
home not very remote from the spot where his 


|| brother’s life had been sacrificed in vindicating 


free speech and a free press. ‘Those he left be- 
hind looked to see whathe would do, Ifany man 
could fear and falter and temporize in upholding 
an unpopular cause, certainly he might after so 
tefrible an example of what the dominant power 
could do. But he did neither. Going to lilinois 
to preach, he never forgot to denounce the great 


crime of the nation, and that without stint. No | 


| doubt his words had a large influence in produ- 


active friends, ledthe van in exploring those path- || him from the pulpit to the halls of legislation. 


He departs and the earth knows | 





March 2g 


It was the beginning of the time of 


The seed which had been sown in ities oho . 

and had grown almost unknown, was ha _ 
to put forth frait for the harvest’ Net oni . g 
science and religion were protesting aoc — 4 
wrongs of slavery, but an enlightened oe : e 
sense was teaching the people that in Sean " 
richts of others they were losing their ow; T e 
encroachments of the slave power became »,,.” 
acing, and Mr. Lovesoy was the cham: ieee 


from lis district to the Thirty-Fifth Concrens ; 
protest and eppose. How well he did baw ' 
know; and the multitudes that mourn him tot : 
through the length and breadth of the Jo oe 


yal Star, 
do not need that I should tell. By word and dear 


) 
. is Ueed 
by keen wit and sharp logic, by eloquent pat a 
and mest scathing denunciation he made his... 


ence felt here as few have been felt, and sen: } 
words lke a trumpet-blast to stir the hearts 
those outside these walls. And he was Sines 
larly happy that beginning amid so much oor, 
sition and contempt he lived to see the monstp: 
wrong against which he had vowed ce 

fare humbled and wounded to death, 

1 think it must have been worth years of ¢ 
mon life to stand in this Hallas he did onthe m, = 
orable oecasion referred to by his coll ague, | Mr 

Wasuburne,]| after having repeated|y endered 

the insults and felt the oppression exercised avaingt 
| those who battled for freedom and the right of 

free speech; to stand here, with the consciousness 
of power,and say as he said to those who yainly 
| attempted to silence him, ** You shall hear me. | 
will speak. I stand here to say what I have { 
say about the great crime of the nation. | wi 
not yield the floor.”? ‘Those who saw the determ. 
ined face, the compact, erect form, and th 
lifted hand, moti@pless for five minutes amid the 
| turmoil of opposing voice, well knew the earnest. 
ness of the declaration and the stern will that 
| underlay it. 

That strength of will might sometimes make 
him seem impracticable, but it was governed by 
honest purposes and a high sense of duty and 
| balanced by a sensitive nature full of noble im- 
pulses. 

He was no mere theorist laying the burdens of 
charity on other men’sshoulders. His kindness 
of heart never wearied of the obligations imposed 
by the position he occupied. Philanthropists are 
said to become chilled and soured in their struggle 
| to reform mankind, but he kept his war 
| pathies and his genial nature through all the dis- 
| couragements of the past and the perplexities of 
these ill-jointed times. This and his quick per- 
ceptions and keen zest of mirth made him a de- 
| lightful companion for social hours, while his 
firm faith in God enabled him to speak words of 
cheer to sustain the despondent and sorrowing 
Bitterly, painfully must his loss be felt in the 
home he has left and the circle of those nearest to 
him. The benedictions that cluster round his 
lifeless form, the thrill of grief that ran through 
many hearts in many homes whien the news 0! 
his death came, are the best tribute to the mem- 
ory of agood man gone to his rewgrd—ol a brave 
man who fought the battle of life well, and won 
a victor’s crown. 

Sir, his place is henceforth amid the glorious 
activities of other spheres, but the sacred work 
to which he devoted himself is still unfims! 
The burden he has laid down other hands must 
take up. 

6 Brothers and comrades, on you itis failing, 

On you the proud voice of your country Is calling, a 
While the Jot of the balance is trembling on high 
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Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, it 1s not my 
purpose to occupy more than a moment oF so 
of the brief space allotted to these mournful pm 
ceedings. To what has been so fitting!y om “ 
feelingly said by those who have preceded me 
I cannot hope to add anything. Yet | cann ‘ ae 
low the occasion to pass without offering @ ne 
tribute to the memory of my distinguished co! 
league. oie 
‘‘ Death,” it is said, Mr. Speaker, a 
| shining mark;’’ and if this be so, surely his i . 
tiate cravings have been fully gratified in 1 is 
stance before us. Owen Lovesoy was > hed 
| mon man. In the State of his ee ‘copie 
| built up a reputation in the hearts of the | 
| 
' 


: : ; ° sha 
which will be cherished long after his oe 


oe 





| have moldered back to their mother earth. 
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